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Weekend 



The river runs dry 

The issue is the 
enduring belief that 
California is up to its old 
water-grabbing tricks’ 



it’s a knockout 

* Perhaps lama 
coward and a degenerate, but 
I like boxing . / hate violence, 
but I like boxing' 
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Flower power 

‘If in doubt. 

rename it; if you have no idea 
what you’re doing, send out 
an enormous bill * 



Great escapes 

'Plan your Christmas 
getaway - before it’s too late’ 


3-page travel specie! 
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Concerns about Japanese financial system and speculative attacks on currencies add to pessimism 


Markets slide 
again amid 
worries over 
US loan rates 


US unemployment Japan 


Emerging markets /•.. jBrazfl 
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By Philip Coggan in London and 
Adrienne Roberts in Wa shin gton 


World equity markets tumbled 
again yesterday as concerns 
mounted about the health of the 
Japanese financial system, US 
employment data revived fears of 
an interest rates rise and emerg- 
ing market currencies suffered 
speculative attacks. 

US unemployment fell to a 24- 
year low of 4.7 per cent as 285.000 
workers were added to non-farm 
payrolls, a much larger figure 
than expected. To add to the 
inflationary implications of the 
data, average weekly earnings 


rose by an annua! 4.2 per cent - 

the highest figure since 1989. 

“So much for the argument 
that there is no wage pressure 
visible in the statistics,'' said 
Christopher Low, economist at 
HSBC Markets in New York. 

The news added to the possibl- 
ity that the US Federal Reserve 
might want to raise interest rates 
at Wednesday’s meeting. But the 
world stock markets turmoil 
complicates that decision. 

President Bill Clinton awwi on 
the data to press his case for 
“fast track” authority to negoti- 
ate new trade deals. “A key 
reason mare people are working. 


and that wages are rising, and 
that unemployment is down to 
the lowest level in more than two 
decades, is that we have opened 
new markets and won new cus- 
tomers for American gnoris and 
services,” he said. 

Following the figures, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average fell 
sharply in the first few minutes 
and. despite a modest recovery, 
was still about 150 points down at 
7,532 an boor before the close. 

The fall on Wall Street 
prompted the dollar to dip to a 
five-m onth low, and the yen to 
hit a six-month nadir against the 
D-Mark as investors sold US and 
Japanese assets and looked to the 
German and Swiss currencies as 
safe havens. 

The trading day started badly. 


with the Nikkei 225 average drop- 
ping 4:2 per cent to 15,896, its 
lowest level for more than two 
years. This increased the pres- 
sure on the financial sector, 

which hag big nharuhnlAingg in 

the corporate sector. Smith Bar- 
ney. the US broker, estimates six 
of Japan's banks may suffer 
losses on their equities portfolios 
below the 16,000 leveL 
There were sharp falls else- 
where in Asia. Currency weak- 
ness prompted the South Korean 
stock market to foil 6.9 per cent 
while Malaysia and Hung Kang 
each dropped 3 per cent 
The malaise spread to Europe 
where the CAC 40 index in Paris 
dropped by nearly 3 per cent and 
the DAX in Frankfurt lost 2.6 per 
cent in electronic trading. In Lon- 


don, the FTSE 100 index fell 99.5 
points to 4.76L8, after being 1643 
points lower at one paint 

In T tin America, the Brazilian 
market was badly hit again with 
the Bovespa index down more 
than 10 per cent, prompting stock 
exchange authorities to halt trad- 
ing for half an hour in late after- 
noon. The central bank inter- 
vened to support the currency, 
the real Brazil's current account 
and budget deficits mak e it vul- 
nerable to speculative attack. 

The foils in global share prices 
emphasised that markets have 
not yet recovered from the tur- 
moil of the last few weeks, which 
have seen the biggest one-day 
points fall on Wall Street and 
substantial falls in Asian 
bourses, with Hong Kong down 


nearly 40 per cent from Its peak. 

The diminished appetite of 
investors for risk was empha- 
sised when emerging market 
bonds suffered again yesterday, 
with the worst casualty being 
Korean debt In Tokyo trading, 
the benchmark 10 -year global 
bond issued by the government- 
guaranteed Korean Development 
Bank yielded 375 basis points 
more than US Treasuries, from a 
spread of 320 points on Thursday. 

Additional reporting by Paul 
Abrahams. Geoff Dyer and Sorrier 
Iskandar. 


Korean currency wilts. Page 3; 
Editorial Comment, Page 6; 
Bonds, Page 8; Currencies. Page 
9; London stoeks. Page 17; World 
stocks. Page 21 


Bargains aplenty at Bangkok’s bizarre bazaar 

SE Asia’s used-to-be-rich cut down on luxuries as the bubble bursts 


By John Ridding in Hong Kong 
and Ted Bardacke in Bangkok 


When the tight aircr.^- ^fetiied-%o '* 
find a buyer, the owner threw in 
two Mercedes for the baht 4.75m 
($123,000) asking price. A hydro- 
foil and a fleet of limousines 
were also on offer at Bangkok's 
“nsed-to-be-rich" market 

The bizarre bazaar, to be held 
again today, is not your usual 
garage sale. But these are 
unusual times In Asia. The rich 
are tightening their belts as the 
region's economic bubble bursts. 

Hie blow goes beyond their 
egos, posing a thre at far p urvey- 
ors of brands and luxury goods 
who have targeted Asia's new 


elite. -“There is no question that 
the retail environment through- , 
ont Asia has been seriously 
affected by recent events,” said 
Dickson Poon, head of Dickson 
Concepts, the region's biggest 
luxury goods company. • 

The impact of the downturn 
varies. Thailand and Indonesia 
are among the worst affected, 
with bankruptcies and austerity 
policies forcing emergency sales. 
The owner of the Bangkok 
hydrofoil was seeking cash to 
keep her factory going. “I don't 
have any money to pay my 
staff." Somchai Chusakul told 


..the'Khao Sod daily. Christie’s, 
jSSie auctioneers, chimed a robust 
: performance for its Hong Kong 
autumn sale, including a 
HK$72.6m ($9.39m) record for a 
lade necklace. But telltale signs 
of decline are beginning to 
emerge. 

“Normally when the stock 
market crashes you see people 
buying gold," said James Lo, a 
trader for Hing Fung Gold- 
smiths. "But people don’t want 
to buy jewellery now. They are 
not feeling so rich any more.” 
Nor are companies so keen to 
shell ont on big ticket items. 


“We have seen a softening in 
south-east Asia," said Charles 
Williams, division vice-president 
of Gulfstream. the executive jet 
manufacturer. “People are want- 
ing to wait." 

’ An agent for a motor yacht 
manufacturer added: “The Asean 
market has simply dried up, but 
North Asia remains quite 
robust" 

If the degrees of downturn are 
different, there are common 
themes across the region. Many 
see the squeeze among the aspir- 
ing rich or the newly wealthy, 
rather than established tycoons. 


“Even if Li Ka-shing loses 
HK$3bn or HK$4bn when the 
market goes down, he is still a 
US dollar billionaire," said a 
Hong Kong banker, referring to 
the territory’s most prominent 
businessman. “I don’t think he is 
going to forgo the new Mer- 
cedes." 

In Korea, Kim Sung Joo said 
the luxury brands she markets 
continue to be snapped up by 
country's wealthiest consumers. 
“Our autumn season went very 
well,” added the chief executive 
of Sung Joo International, which 
represents designers Yves Saint 


Laurent, Sonia Rykiel and 
others. The problem was at the 
middle-class level: “They can’t 
afford the top labels any more.” 
Like others in tbe sector, Ms 
Kim insists the setback is tempo- 
rary. And few believe that 
brands could lose their lustre in 
Asia's status-conscious societies. 

Their faith is supported by the 
words of Lek, a Thai twenty- 
something record executive who 
is cutting back on expensive food 
and wine, but not on clothes. 

“If you eat MaMa (a cheap 
brand of instant noodles) no one 
knows about It But if you dress 
shabbily, people might look at 
you and think yon have to eat 
MaMa.” 


Greenspan 
chides EU for 
poor inflation 
statistics 


By Graham Bowiey In Frankfurt 


Alan Greenspan, the US Federal 
Reserve chairman, yesterday 
chided European countries for 
having inadequate statistics for 
measuring inflation, and warned 
of the dangers this posed for the 
management of the European sin- 
gle currency. 

Few European countries pub- 
lish regular and punctual 
monthly data, which means econ- 
omists are left with a disjointed 
picture of growth and inflation 
across the continent as a whole. 

Mr Greenspan told academics 
and bankers in Frankfurt that 
European countries had failed to 
adjust inflation for new technolo- 
gies and services and for 
improvements In the quality of 
last-changing goods such as com- 
puters. 

“For a region with a single 
monetary policy, a single, consis- 
tently estimated measure or infla- 
tion is necessary to gauge the 
region’s economic perfor- 
mance ... However, as it now 
stands, the harmonised measures 
do not contain a broad measure 
of consumer services." he said. 

Mr Greenspan admitted that 
US measures of consumer prices 
probably mis-stated US inflation. 
But he said European Union mea- 
sures lagged behind tbe US. 

“As monetary union proceeds, 
then, it would be to the advan- 
tage of monetary authorities in 
the euro area to have a consist- 
ent measure of inflation defined 
over a broad basket of goods and 
services that is measured accord- 
ing to established statistical 
methods.” 

Mr Greenspan said being able 
to measure prices accurately had 
taken on greater si gn i f i c a n ce in 
the present low inflation environ- 
ment. “Biases of a few tenths in 
annual inflation rates do not mat- 
ter when inflation is high. They 
do matter when, as now, a debate 
has emerged over whether our 
economies are moving towards 
price deflation.” be said. 


News General 


French truck strike ends 


The trucking dispute which has paralysed France for five days ended 
when employers and the main union signed a pay deal giving an 
immediate 6 per cent increase as part of a three-stage rise to a 
monthly FFr10.000 ($1,700) for 200 hours work by 2000. Two smaller 
uninns rejected the deal, saying it did not go for e no ugh, but the pro- 
test was crumbling as barricades c a m e down at key points. Page 2; 
Cool Britannia seduces French, Page 5 

Fast-track vote delayed: US congressional leaders have 
postponed the crucial fast-track trade vote until this weekend - just 
after President Clinton made a last-ditch TV appeal for passage of the 
legislation. Mr Clinton said he was close to getting the 218 votes be 
needed in the House of Representatives, but it was clear he did not 
yet have a majority and needed more time for horse-trading. Page 4; 
Brussels backs off. Page 2 

Bolshevism’s true believers: Across Russia this week the 
Bolshevik believers have been out in what force they could muster to 
commemorate the 80th anniversary of tbe October Revolution. They 
are today's equivalents of Russia's Old Believers, who refused to 
accept any religious chang e in the 17th century and preferred isola- 
tion and death to conversion. Page 6 

Iraq stai defies the UN: A UN mission left Baghdad after 
apparently foiling to end Iraq’s ban on US weapons inspectors, rais- 
ing the prospect of heightened con fr ontation with the Security Coun- 
cil and more UN sanctions on Iraq. President Clinton said he saw no 
reason to hope that Iraqi president Saddam Hussein would back 
down in his stand-off with the UN. Page 3 


Forza Opera 


Sir Richard Eyre has been handed a 
poisoned chalice - by May he must come up 
with a solution to the financial problems of 
the Royal Opera House. Win he capture the 
mood of the Blair government by privatising 
Covent Garden and handing management to 
a charitable trust, to be run comnWriaHy? Or 
will he be tempted to retain subsidies? 
Andrew Clark has some advice. 
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News Business 


Canal Plus stake worries 


Directors of French pay TV group Canal Plus have expressed concern 
at the decision by South African TV operator MIH to sell a 4 per cent 
stake in CP to an unidentified buyer on October 21, before the release 
of price-sensitive information. Earlier this week Canal Plus 
announced subscriber numbers in its Italian subsidiary Telepiu - 
acquired earlier this year - bad been overstated by 15 per cent, and 
its shares fell FFr8 ($1.35) to FFrL022 the next day. Page 24 


Hongkong Telecom builds $i^bn cash pile: Hongkong 
Telecom, the territory's dominant telecoms group, has built up a 
HK$l5bn ($1.94bn) cash pile. Chief executive Linus Cheung did not 
point to any progress in mainland investments, but signalled possible 
regional deals helped by the turmoil in Asia’s stock markets. Page 24 


Saudis bo r ro w $4>3bn for aircraft: Speculation about how 
Saudi Arabia would pay for a politically sensitive $7.5bn civilian air- 
craft order ended when it emerged that J.P. Morgan was co-ordinat- 
ing a $L33bn syndicated loan guaranteed by the kingdom. The Saudi 
government would have preferred not to have guaranteed the deal 
but Saudia, the country's troubled airline, was unable to secure inter- 
national credit on Its own. Page 2 

No cash missing, says Trustor chief: Lord Moyne, the 
Guinness heir, broke his silence to claim that no cash was missing 
from Trustor, tbe Swedish Investment company under investigation 
over an alleged misappropriation of funds. He said the location of 
assets and funds had been established and that he planned to resign 
and sell his shares “when appropriate.'’ Page 22; When G uinness 
isn't good for yon. Page 7 


Man in the News 


Wim Duisenberg 

The 62-year-old Dutch central banker was until 
this week set to be the first president of the 
European Central Bank. France's nomination 
of Jean-Ctaude Trichet, president of the Bank 
of France, underlines an inherently political 
element in a stqsposedy non-poRticai job. 


Page 7 

Tietmeyer rules himself out, page 2 
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BOND FUND RANGE 


Bonds. 


A wise man spreads 
his risk. 


• Recent turmoil in Asia reinforces the view that the world remains in a 
disinflationary era. In such an environment, we believe bonds will continue to 
provide attractive and relatively stable returns. 

• Current equity market volatility underscores the benefit of portfolio 
diversification across asset classes. 

• With a range of 26 offshore bond and currency funds and numerous 
performance awards, Guinness Flight is recognised as one of the leaders in 
this area. 


For more information cm Guinness Flight’s range of bond funds and a free Guide 
to Bonds, call now or complete and return the coupon below. 


GUINNESS FLIGHT 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 


Call +44 (O) 1481 712176 — quoting ref 3592 
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Saudis borrow $4.3bn for aircraft deal 


By Robert Coraine and 
Roula Khalaf In London 


Speculation about how Saudi 
Arabia would pay for a polit- 
ically sensitive J7.5bn civil- 
ian aircraft order ended 
yesterday when it emerged 
that J-P. Morgan was co-or- 
dinating a $4.33bn syndi- 
cated loan guaranteed by the 
kingdom. 

It is only the second major 
international borrowing by 
the kingdom since the end of 
the Gulf war. 

The Saudi government 


would have preferred not to 
have guaranteed the deal. 
But Saudla, the country's 
troubled airline, was unable 
to secure international credit 
on its own. 

Analysts said yesterday 
that the government guaran- 
tee was likely to allow the 
authorities to exert more 
pressure for reform of the 
airline. 

Delays in deciding bow to 
finance the aircraft had 
threatened to become a polit- 
ical embarrassment for the 
Saudi government 


The order for 61 Boeing 
and McD onnell Douglas air- 
craft was made two years 
ago after pressure from 
Washington, which saw the 
deal as Saudi repayment for 
US military action during 
the Gulf war. 

President Bill Clinton 
urged King pahd at the thw> 
to favour the US companies 
over their European rival, 
Airbus In d ustrie. 

The loan facility - a seven- 
year revolving credit with a 
two-year grace period - is 
priced at 18.5 basis points 


over Libor for the first three 
years, 22.5 basis points In 
years four and five and 245 
basis points for the last two 
years. 

Senior lead managers 
include Chase Manhattan; 
Saudi American Bank, in 
which Citibank has a 
stake; National Commercial 
Bank; and Gulf International 
Bank. 

Bankers said that the 
pricing was very advanta- 
geous for a Middle East bor- 
rower. 

The syndicated loan will 


ensure that the Saudi gov- 
ernment can fund the first 
few payments for aircraft, 
the first of which is due this 


Brussels 
backs off 


in drugs 
dispute 


The game gets under 
way in central Asia 


year. 

Bankers said yesterday 
that the loan would easDy be 
taken up by International 
banks. 

“It is a difficult time to 
fl oat anything but there will 
be real interest in the loan," 
said one banker with deal- 
ings in Saudi Arabia. “The 
Saudis repaid in advance 
when they borrowed interna- 
tionally in 1991 after the 






By Guy de Jonquferes in 
London, James Blitz in 
Rome and Neil Buckley In 
Brussels 


Playing superpowers off against each other 
has its dangers, writes Charles Clover 


The threat of a transatlantic 
trade war over planned 
European Union meat safety 
rules receded last night, 
when a senior US official 
said progress had been made 
in negotiations aimed at set- 
tling the dispute. 

“We have taken the first 
major step away from con- 
frontation towards a cooper- 
ative solution," Stuart Eizen- 
stat, US under-secretary of 
state, said after talks with 
EU officials. “There is a very 
clear indication there is a 
desire for a settlement” 

The US has threatened to 
bring a World Trade Organi- 
sation complaint and take 
other retaliatory measures, 
if the EU goes ahead in Jan- 
uary with planned restric- 
tions on meat by-products 
judged to present a risk of 
mad cow disease. 

Washington says the pro- 
posed ban could block $4.5bn 
of VS exports of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicines contain- 
ing meat by-products, such 
as tallow and gelatine. It 
Insists the US has no history 
of mad cow disease. 

However, the EU says the 
US has suffered cases of 
scrapie, a disease affecting 
sheep which is believed to be 
the origin of mad cow dis- 
ease. 

Mr Eizenstat said the EU 
had shown enough commit- 
ment in the talks to per- 
suade him that it was seri- 
ous about settling the 
dispute. However, he warned 
that a settlement was still 
far off. 

He was speaking in Rome 
at the Transatlantic Busi- 
ness Dialogue, a US-EU 
industry forum, at which 
pharmaceuticals industry 
executives claimed to have 
persuaded European Com- 
mission officials to recon- 
sider the ban. 

European executives said 
they had received assur- 
ances from Stefan o Micossi, 
head of tbe commission's 
industry directorate. “He has 
told us the commission is 
concerned about tbe impact 
this could have on the sup- 
ply of drugs and that a new 
decision would be taken 
later this year," one execu- 
tive said. Rolf Krebs, the 
vice-chairman of Boehxlnger 
Ingelheim, a German phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals 
group, said the deal under 
discussion involved a possi- 
ble exemption from the ban 
in return for tighter controls 
on drugs manufacture. 

In Brussels, Emma Bon- 
ino, EU consumer affairs 
commissioner, also held out 
an olive branch to the US 
saying she accepted the need 
for “life-saving and essential 
medicines" to be exempted 
from the ban. 


I n 1750 Sultan Ablai, who 
would eventually 
become Ablai Khan, one 
of the greatest Kazakh chief- 
tains of central Asia, was 
not a particularly important 

tWfln, 

His “Middle Horde" was 
one of many that roamed the 
vast expanse from the Tien 
Shan mountains to the Cas- 
pian Sea and collected tariffs 
from traders along the “Silk 
Road" between Europe and 
China. 

He achieved his greatness, 
though, not with cold steel 
and war ponies as his Mon- 
gol ancestors had, but with 
conning diplomacy. It is tWs 
diplomatic legacy that Kaz- 
akhstan's President Nursul- 
tan Nazarbayev aims to 
inherit 

The Middle Horde was 
l blessed with unique political 
geography, located between 
the Russian empire to the 
west and the Chinese one to 
the east Sultan Ablai, like 
most of his central Aslan 
contemporaries, paid tribute 
1 to Russia. 

But in 1760, he abruptly 
paid tribute to the Chinese 
emperor Kien Ling, and then 
presented the Chinese 
ambassador to the Kazakh 
city of Semipalatinsk with 
one of his own sons as 
“amanat”. or security. 

This did not go unnoticed 
in St Petersburg. Catherine 
the Great, empress of Rus- 
sia, sought to bring Sultan 
Ablai hack under Russia's 
wing, buying him a palace 
and a village near Petropav- 
lovsk. Then she gave him an 
annual allowance of 212 
“poods” of grain, and even- 
tually presented him with 
the title of Khan, making 
him supreme ruler of the 
Kazakh hordes. 

A little over two centuries 
later, Mr Nazarbayev is 
playing the same game. 

Instead of offering the Chi- 
nese his sons, he has offered 
them ofl fields. In two con- 


tracts worth $95bn and 
signed in September, the 
Chinese National Petroleum 
Company bought two Kaz- 
akh oil companies and laid 
plans to buOd a pj ppHnp con- 
necting them to China. 

Russia, concerned that 
control of centra] Asia might 
slip decisively eastwards, 
has hastily responded. Last 
weds, Russia’s defence min- 
ister, Igor Sergeev, was in 
Almaty, promising fighter 
aircraft and trying to settle 
Russian debts to KmMkhsmn 
for the rent of military 
Installations such as the Bai- 
konur space centre. 

“We Have Become Partici- 
pants in tbe Great Game,” 
proclaimed the headline of 


Some are more 
critical of 
Kazakhstan’s 
flirtation with 
China, fearing it 
may lead to a 
shotgun 
wedding 


an editorial last month in 
KazakfrgtaTifika yfl pravda, 
Kazakhstan’s official news- 


paper. 

China's interest in Kaz- 
akhstan is primarily due to 
Its mineral wealth and, most 
of alL its ofl. 

CNPC has promised to 
build a pipeline which could 
transport as much as 400,000 
barrels a day of Kazakh oil 
to western China, to be 
refined there or transported 
on in another planned pipe- 
line from the Tbrim basin. 

If there was any doubt as 
to how the Chinese might 
pay for this venture, it was 
eased in mid-October when 
Hongkong Bank, once the 
largest bank in Hong Hong 


and now the largest in 
nvitna set up an in 
Almaty. 

Kazakhstan’s flir tation 
with Qhina Is no fluke. Many 
other countries hi the fanner 
Soviet Union are starting to 
take advantage of the 
Increasing superpower com- 
petition in the region in 
order to play the old cold 
war gmwg of balancing. 

Last week, for example, 
Ukraine hosted naval man- 
oeuvres with Russia just a 
few months after a similar 
set of exercises with Nato. 

“Of course we know that 
they [Ukraine] are using the 
competition between us and 
the United States to their 
advantage,” said a high- 
ranking official in the Rus- 
sian foreign ministry in a 
recent interview. 

Some are more critical of 
Kazakhs tan's flirtation with 
China, however, fearing it 
may lead to a shotgun wed- 
ding. 

Murat Auezov was once 
Kazakhstan's ambassador to 
Beijing and is one of the 
country's leading intellectu- 
als. “It’s true that in his 
ttmp , Ablai Khan built his 
diplomacy on manoeuvring 
bet w een [Russia and nhtna]. 
But the 18th century and the 
20th century are two differ- 
ent situations,” he said. 

“It is not just economic, 
but demographic factors that 
are driving Girina, This is 
why they want to build rela- 
tions with Kazakhstan’ Kaz- 
akhstan must be careful, 
because there is talk not just 
of trade and economic rela- 
tions, but of the potential of 
population movement on to 
the territory of Kazakhstan," 
Mr Auezov said. 

Many observers have 
noted with some concern 
increased ethnic Chinese 
migration to the Xinjian 
region, on Kazakhstan’s bor- 
der, which some say is 
driven by population pres- 
sures. The migration has 









Central Asia’s vast expanses - located between Russia and 
China, Karairh rulers past and present have ridden a 
cunning diplomatic path BenyubBiwn 


coincided with a Chinese 
crackdown on the region's 
native Uighur population 
which began in April 1996 
and is reported to have led 
to thousands of arrests and 
possibly hundreds of deaths . 

Despite this, the pull of 
China has not only affected 
Kazakhstan's foreign policy 
priorities and export logis- 
tics, hut has even caused a 
subtle shift in the country’s 
evolving cultural identity in 
the vacuum left by the 
Soviet Union. 

Along with most of central 
Asia. Kazakhstan began its 
independence searching for 
its identity among its lin- 
guistic brethren in Turkey, 
but now the “Tiger” econo- 
mies of east Asia are the 
rage, despite their recent 
troubles. 

“TTgere are not found in 


central Asia. Instead, we will 
be central Asia's first snow 
leopard," declared Mr Nazar- 
bayev in the introduction to 
his strategic plan for 2030, in 
which he outlined the path 
to emulate east Asia. 

Umirzak Shnkeev, former 
Kazakh economy minister, 
echoed Mr Nazarbayev's 
vision but added a note of 
caution: “As for tityf/Tigers 
and their development..-. 
they all had one thing in 
common: colossal foreign 
investment. But such invest- 
ments are always underpin- 
ned by underlying political 
schemes. I don’t know 
whether we have these polit- 
ical circumstances here.” . 

Mr Nazarbayev, heir to 
Ablai Khan's tradition, may 
be aiming to create those cir- 
cumstances through shrewd 
diplomacy. 


Leadership battle could sap confidence in single currency - Bundesbank 


Tietmeyer urges quick ECB decision 


By Andrew Fisher aid 
Peter Norman In Frankfirt 


Hans Tietmeyer, president of 
the Bundesbank, yesterday 
called for a quick answer to 
the question of who would 
be the first head of tbe Euro- 
pean central bank. 

He said a prolonged dis- 
pute could endanger confi- 
dence in the single currency. 

Mr Tietmeyer also ruled 
himself out as a candidate 
for the job, in response to a 
suggestion by Roman Prodi, 
Italy's prime minister, that 
he should put himself for- 
ward. “I have said clearly 


that I am not a candidate. I 
do not regard it as the best 
solution that a German 
should be the first president 
of the ECB.” 

He declined to comment 
directly on the French pro- 
posal that Jean-CIaude Tri- 
chet, governor of the Bank 
of France, should be the 
Ftenkftut-based ECB’s first 
president. 

But he said in an inter- 
view with the Financial 
Times it was important that 
the choice did not lead to 
long conflicts. 

Mr Tietmeyer has made no 
secret of his support for Wim 


Duisenberg, the head of the 
European Monetary Insti- 
tute, the precursor of the 
ECB. Mr Duisenberg, former 
head of the Dutch central 
bank, has also gained the 
support of other central 
bank governors. 

The ECB would have to be 
ready to start operations by 
tbe middle of next year, after 
the member countries of 
European monetary union 
had been chosen, he said. 
The European parliament 
would also have to be con- 
sulted. “Too long a delay [in 
choosing the ECB president] 
would not be good.” 


The ECB still had to build 
up its organisation and 
select winch monetary pol- 
icy and other instruments to 
choose from the options pre- 
pared for it by the EML “A 
host of decisions have to be 
made.” 

Mr Tietmeyer was also 
cool towards German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl’s idea of 
leaving , open a seat on the 
six-member ECB hoard for 
Britain. Mr Kohl said that 
keeping a seat vacant for the 
UK would make it easier for 
the country to make a late 
entry into Emu. 

Mr Tietmeyer said the 


Maastricht Treaty did not 
allow for reserving a seat for 
any individual country. Not 
all countries in Emu could 
be represented on the board 
and nationality should not 
be a criterion. 

“In my view, all members 
[of the ECB board] are ulti- 
mately responsible for the 
common interest. That is 
why there will be ‘one per- 
son. one vote’.” ’ 

Seats could be left vacant 
at the ECB if Emu began 
with only a few members, he 
noted. This would provide 
for later enlargement of the 
euro area. 



NEWS DIGEST 


Gulf war. They have nohnge 
foreign debt and their 
macro-economic numbers 
are good.” 

Saudi Arabia’s net exter- 
nal borrowings in 1997 are 
estimated at just $191m, 
although a recent forecast 
by the Petroleum Finance 
Company suggested that fig- 
ure would grow to $3.4bn by 
2000. 

J. P. Morgan arranged 
another loan in 1991 for 
$4;5bn which the Saudis 
repaid well before its matu- 
rity. 


Oslo inflation 


powers sought 

. rofhrm of 


Norway's c^trai baa* 

thaa a aecada Norgas Baak to 

measures. * 1 + m 


respond ! ululj tui p — 

yesterday warned the govemtr^t it wild no 
longer rely on M CO nt 

officials 


said a farther fiscal tightening was 

0.5 per cto of mainland GDP. 

ping. 


■ SOUTH KOREA POLL 

President stresses neutrality 


Sooth Korea's President Kim Young-sun y«*HrfW<rLl» 
the ruling party in a move to ensure bis politoejl neumuL 
ity and promote a fair presidential election next month to 

choose his successor. .. . 

Mr Kim has recently been accused of secretly backin g 
an independent candidate. Rhee In-je, a former Provincial 
governor and protege of the president who launched a 
new political party this week. . „ , 

The president has denied any Involvement m Mr Rhee s 
^Trmaign , although many of Mr Kim’s supporters have 
left the ruling party for the new candidate. Allegations 
that he is backing Mr Rhee could hurt the latt er’s ca ndir 
dacy, as the president is unpopular, with an approval rat- 
ing close to single digits. 

The latest opinion poll has Kim Dae-jung. the veteran 
leader of the centre-left opposition, in the lead with 40 per 
cent followed by Mr Rhee with 32 per cent and Mr Lee 
with 16 per cent John Burton, Seoul 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Death penalty bill defeated 


Death penalty opponents are celebrating the narrow 
defeat of a capital punishment bill in the Massachusetts 
legislature after one representative, citing the Louise 
Woodward switched his vote an Thursday evening. 

Representative John Slattery said the conviction of the 
British an pair for second degree murder last week had 
convinced him that “we can’t always be certain that we 
executed the right, guy”. Paul Hill, who served 15 years in 
an En glish prison for a 1974 bombing before being exoner- 
ated, also lobbied heavily against the Massachusetts bill. 

Just a week ago, passage of tbe death penalty looked 
certain. However, the bill was defeated in tbe House of 
Representatives in an 80-80 vote tie. 

The close can shocked capital punishment opponents, 
who hgd irmg considered the liberal state safely on their 
side. Victoria Griffith, Boston 


SEC RULE CHANGE 


Derivatives trade proposal 


The US Securities and Exchange Commission is about to 
propose a rule change which would allow securities firms 
to establish a separate US affiliate for dealing in over-the- 
counter derivative instruments. This would reduce the 
level of capital required. The affiliat e. “would be subject to 
different regulatory requirements, including more flexible 
margin rules, and net capital requirements”, said Arthur 
Levitt, SEC chairman, at the Securities Industry Associa- 
tion’s annual conference. 

At present, such business has to be conducted by fully 
regulated broker-dealers in the US. In practice, many 
securities firms book some derivatives trades outside the 
US to avoid stiff capital requirements. Tracy Corrigan, 

Boca Raton 


GERMAN PRICES 


Cheaper food curbs inflation 


German consumer price inflation eased in October to an 
annual rate of L8 per cent from L9 per emit, mainly 
because of declines in the price of seasonal foods, the Fed- 
eral Statistics Office said yesterday. 

Consumer prices fell 0.1 per cent in October from Sep- 
tember. In September, tbe month-an-month drop in prices 
had been bigger at 0.3 per cent 

The office also published final data far west Germany 
showing annual inflation eased to L7 per cent in October 
from 1.8 per cent in September, confirming preliminary 
data. Reuters, Wiesbaden 


INDIAN CENTRAL BANK 


Economist Jalan to head RBI 


The In dian government yesterday named a respected 
economist and senior planning official as governor of tbe 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI), the central bank. 

“The prime minister has approved the appointment of 
Dr Bimal Jalan as the governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India," said P. Chidambaram, finance minister, adding 
that Mr Jalan ’s elevation to the nation’s top monetary job 
signalled a continuity in policy. 

The Ninth Plan for 1997-2002 aims to continue the pro- 
cess of liberalisation launched in 1991 and alma far 7 per 
cent annual growth in gross domestic product over the 
years- Reuters, New Deffd 
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Truckers lift barricades 


GREEK CURRENCY POLICY 


after winning 6% rise 


By Robert Graham in Parts 


Tbe French trucking dispute 
which has paralysed the 
country for five days ended 
last night when France’s 
haulage companies and the 
main drivers' union signed 

an outline pay deal 

Two truckers' unions 
rejected the accord, saying it 
did not go far enough to 
cover all categories of driver 
but last night the protest 
appeared to he crumbling. 
Barricades at some of the 
most important points were 
withdrawn. 

Employers did not rule oat 
continued protests by dis- 
gruntled militants and antic- 
, ipated further difficulties in 
tidying up the vmafl print 

Tbe core of the agreement 
; is an immediate 6 per cent 
increase for truckers as part 
of a three-stage rise to a 
monthly FFr10,000 ($1,700) 


for 200 hours work by 2000. 
Thp big trucking companies 
had resisted such a big 
immediate pay-out, while the 
small or ones bad offered a 5 
per cent increase. The 
unions will also get a 
FFr8,000 one-off payment 
promised last November 
after their previous 12-day 
stoppage but paid out to 
only 10 par cent of drivers. 

The haulage «wnpanitw In 

return have obtained pledges 
from the government to help 
with preparations for Euro- 
pean deregulation next year. 
They also won an annual 
FFr800 tax break per driver. 

In response to strong pro- 
tests from France's main 
European trading partners 
over the interference to the 
free movement of interna- 
tional freight since the pro- 
test began last Sunday, the 
Jospin government has 
promised compensation for 


losses incurred. The govern- 
ment has also undertaken to 
speed up the large backlog of 
claims pending from the 1996 
truckers’ strike. 

• Fears that Italy could be 
hit by a one-week truck driv- 
ers' strike next week have 
evaporated after the govern- 
ment and owners of truck 
companies agreed on plans 
to boost the sector, writes 
James Blitz in Rome. 

The deal came after the 
government decided to 
reduce value-added tax on 
foel for track drivers, which 
the drivers say makes it 
more expensive to run 
trucks in Italy than else- 
where in Europe. 

Tbe government has also 
agreed on measures to boost 
the haulage business, cost- 
ing around Ll44bn ($84m). 
The drivers want part of the 
cash to be used to reduce 
tolls on Italian motorways. 


Drachma eurobond planned 

Greece yesterday signalled its determination to defend the 
drachma against speculative attacks by annmmmn p- jt 
would issue a drachma eurobond linked to the Ecu and 
euro on Monday. 

The central bank governor. Loukas Papademos, denied 
rumours on Asian markets that the Greek currency was 
about to he devalued, saying the Socialist government 
and toe Bank of Greece would marin e the strong 
tochma policy. He said the eurobond issue underlined 
the commitment to a stable exchange rate. 

The poHcy, wducb aims to limit the drachma’s depreda- 
tianagahast the Ecu to less than 1 per cent this yea, has 
wntnbutad to a steady decline in inflation, although 

carrenc y Is overval- 
ued. The annual inflation rate slowed to 4.7 per cant in 

October from « the previous month. Kerin Hope, Athens 


TUNISIA 


President promises pluralism 


Tunisian President Zine al-Abldine Ben All marked hie 10 
years m power yesterday with a pledge to boost political 
pluralism and press freedom. 

j * spe f* at ^ Presidential palace of 
the electoral law would be amended to 
enable opposition party candidates to win at least 20 per 

1?** 8 at par ^ ameilt 811(1 municipal councils. 

Mr Ben All also pledged to search for a way that would 
dtow sevmjU candidates to stand in the n^piSKfal 
etectiom^He won the 1989 and 19M presidential elections' 
Un ° PP0SetL Reuters.Tutds 
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Baghdad may face further sanctions as hopes fade of backdown by Saddam in arms inspection row 


UN envoys fail to end deadlock with Iraq 


By Bruce Clark, Roula Kbafarf 
and Michael Littfejohns 

A United Nations mission left 
Baghdad yesterday alter appar- 
ently felling to end the Iraqi ban 
on OS weapons inspectors. This 
raised the spectre of heightened 
confrontation with the ON Secu- 
rity Council and additional UN 
sanctions on Iraq. 

President Bill Clinton said he 
saw no reason to heme that Iraq’s 
President Saddam H ussein would 
back down in his stand-off with 
the UN over arms inspections. 

Comments from both Mr Clin- 


ton and other '-US officials 
suggested that military action 
might become inevitable socu, but 
diplomatic procedures had some 
way. to run. - 

Baghdad said yesterday it was. 
ready for “constructive dialogue” 
to resolve the crisis through fur- 
ther discussions in New York. The. 
"US has that diplomatic 

attempts to resolve the stand-off 
not be turned into negotiations, 
but the State Department yester- 
day said it would grant a visa to 
Tarlq Aziz, Iraqi deputy prime 
monster, to allow him to speak to 
UN officials in New Teak. 


- As UN envoys, led by Algerian 
diplomat Lakhdar Brahfmi, were 
beading home from Baghdad, Iraq 
banned US weapons monitors on 
the UN special commission 
charged with disarming Iraq 
(UNSCOM) for a fifth day. . 

The Iraqi ban was sparked by a 
Security Council threat to impose 
a travel ban on Iraqi officials. But 
Mr Saddam’s intransigence' may 
Speed up the Implementation of 
the Security Council threat UN 
officials said yesterday they 
expected no action until the secre- 
tary general supplied an authori- 
tative report on Monday on the 


Ra ghdfl fl talks. 

But one option being canvassed 
is a resolution to apply immedi- 
ately the overseas travel ban on 
senior Iraqi military and intelli- 
gence officers, to which Russia, 
France and China objected before 
the row over Americans in the 
„ monitoring teams developed. 

Some diplomats said last night 
that President Saddam's obduracy 
made it unlikely that Moscow and 
Beijing now would oppose the 
ban, weak though it might be as a 
response to the crisis. French sup- 
port is reported to have been 
assured. 


William Cohen, the US defence 
secretary, said earlier that the UN 
should be gives an opportunity to 
decide whether to intensify eco- 
nomic sanctions or authorise mili- 
tary action. “We can have greater 
economic sanctions, there are a 
variety of things thpt can be 
done," said Mr Cohen, "There are 
military options as well, but we at 
least ought to give the (UN) 
inspectors a chance to come 
back. . . and make a recommenda- 
tion.” 

In Baghdad. Mr Aziz said Iraq 
was extending the deadline for the 
expulsion of US nationals on 


UNSCOM, but he again warned 
the UN not to use US spy planes 
during the crisis. A Pentagon offi- 
cial, meanwhile, warned Iraq that 
any attempt to shoot down a UN 
surveillance aircraft would be 
considered an act of war and 
incur retaliation. 

Mr Aziz made clear Iraq was 
seeking changes in the make-up of 
the UN special commission. Iraq 
was not seeking a confrontation 
with the UN Security Council, he 
said, but It bad reached the con- 
clusion that UNSCOM was being 
used by the US to maintain the 
sanctions against Iraq. 


China swims against tide to 
fulfil Mao’ s Y angtze dream 


‘Now I am swimming across tbe great 
Yangtze . . . Great plans are afoot Wails of 
stone will stand upstream to the west/To 
hold back Wushan ! ’s clouds and rain/Till 
a smooth lake rises in tlie narrow gorges - 
- ‘Swimming* by Mao Zedong* 1956 


T he damming of the 
Yangtze, referred to 
so poetically by Chair- 
man Mao after bis fflmmm 
dip in the muddy, river in 
1956 and so critically by 
environmentalists ever 
since, begins today. 

China is treating the 
blocking of tbe river, which 
will allow the construction 
of the fZ9bn Three Gorges 
power project, as a historic 
milestone and a symbol of 
the country's economic 
development 

Li Peng, China’s prime 
minister, will attend today's 
ceremony overseeing tbe 
start of the dam’s construc- 
tion, when thousands of 


workers wQI begin to block 
the Tn girt channel of the 
Yangtze near Yichang in 
western 1 rartnu. 

“This project will prove 

that China hfle the fawThm/rwT 
ability to tackle the world’s 
largest hydropower plant,” 
Guo Xuyan, vice-chairman 
of the Three Gorges con- 
struction committee under 
the' State Cerancil, said yes- 
terday. 

The Three Gorges project, 
the worid’s most ambitious 
engineering project, is 
intended to help answer 
China's fast growing demand 
for energy as well as 
to prevent flooding along the 
Yangtze. 


The idea for the dam is 
said to have started with 
Sun Yat-sen, China's first 
president after the fen of the 
last Qing dynasty emperor 
in 19U, and state media 
have trumpeted the start of 
the dam’s construction as 
the fulfilment of one of Chi- 
na's longest-held ambitions. 

However, the effusive 
media coverage has only 
reinforced the awareness 
that the Three Gorges proj- 
ect and the blocking of the 
river are highly controver- 
sial both inside and outside 
China. 

Damming the Yangtze will 
inundate a vast area, creat- 
ing a 600km lake that will 
farce the relocation of more 
than L2m people. 

Environmentalists have 
argued that a series of 
smaller hydroelectric dams 
on the Yangtze trib- 
utaries would be a more 
efficient way of gen- 
erating power and managing 


the flood-prone river. 

They have also warned 
that creating such a vast res- 
ervoir could trap tonnes of 
industrial and human waste, 
as well as having an unpre- 
dictable seismological 
impact. 

Other critics have objected 
that tbe huge body of water 
win submerge archaeological 
treasures and historical rel- 
ics. 

Officials managing the 
mass evacuation of people 
from the area say the reloca- 
tion programme is progress- 
ing smoothly. 

Q1 Lin, director of resettle- 
ment under the State Coun- 
cil, said 94,000 people had 
already been moved, in a 
programme expected to cost 
about $4£bn. 

“We can guarantee the liv- 
ing standards of the people 
resettled,” he was quoted as 
saying yesterday. 

On completion, tbe Three 
Gorges power plant will 



Lu Youmei, Three Gorges Project president (inset), and part of the construction Am**** 


include 26 generators produ- 
cing 1&200MW of electricity, 
roughly equivalent to a 
tenth of China's energy 
demand. TnHial construction 
on the project began in 1994 
and it is due to be finished 
by 2011. 


To build the dam, 100m 
tonnes of earth and rock will 
be dug up and replaced with 
27m tonnes of cement and 
hundreds of thousands of 
tonnes of metal structures. 

Or, to put it in the poetic 
terms used by Chairman 


Mao when he considered 
how the Yangtze's deities 
might view the development: 
“The mountain goddess if she 
is Still there I Will marvel at a 
world so changed. " 

James Harding 


East Asia’s financial turmoil appears to be undiminished and is reaching into fresh areas 

Korean currency wilts under pressure 



Vote of confidence in economy 
and exchange rate system 



hangs its 
hat on Hong 
Kong’s peg 


By John Burton In Seoul 
and Simon Kuper fn London 

The continued fall of the 
South Korean currency, the 
won. yesterday rattled the 
Seoul and Tokyo stock mar- 
kets an fears that the two 
economic rivals might 
engage in competitive cur- 
rency devaluations to pro- 
tect exports. 

The won slumped to a new 
record low of 080.2 to the US 
dollar, which caused the 
Seoul bourse to suffer its 
biggest ever one-day plunge 
of nearly 7 per cent to 515.63 
points. The won has fallen 
1.2 per cent this week and 
has declined by nearly 15 per 
cent fer the year. 

Overseas investors, wor- 
ried about foreign exchange 
losses, led the selling pres- 
sure, which was soon joined 


by domestic retail investors 
who had propped up the 
market over tbe past week 
after it hit a five-year low. 

The benchmark three-year 
corporate bond yield rose to 
.12J3 per cent after the spread 
between the state-owned 
Korea Development Bank's 
10-year global bond and US 
Treasury bonds more than 
doubled on Thursday to 
close at 300 basis points. 

Nick Parsons, currency 
strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets in London, said that 
problems in Korea could hit 
the world’s stock markets, 
prompt new slides in south- 
east Asian currencies and 
rattle the Hong Kong dol- 
lar's currency peg. "We are 
very worried about the situa- 
tion there,” be said. 

The won seems rapidly 
heading for the 1,000-level 


that the authorities have 
designated as their line in 
the sand. 

The currency fall, com- 
bined with recent credit rat- 
ings downgrades, has raised 
overseas borrowing costs for 
Korea's troubled banking 
sector and threatens |o 
worsen a severe credit 
crunch that caused the col- 
lapse of six big conglomer- 
ates Oils year. 

The loss of foreign confi- 
dence reflects worries that 
Korea. will not be able to 
stop the slide in the won 
because its foreign currency 
reserves have fallen to 
$30.5bn, which is less than 
the three-month import 
cover recommended by the 
International Monetary 
Fund. 

Tbe true size of the cur-- 
rency reserves may be much 


less since Korea has recently 
sold an unspecified amount 
at dollar forward contracts 
to defend the won. Estimates 
of Korea’s forward position 
range from $3bn to $l5hn. 

A, loss in the value, of the 
Japanese yen will put fur- 
.tber pressure on the won 
same Korea is depending -an 
export growth to revive Its 
sluggish economy. 

. A currency devaluation is 
bad news for Korean banks 
and debt-laden companies 
that are dependent for -for- 
eign loans to ease a credit 
crunch that threatens to 
bankrupt more conglomer- 
ates and increase tbe banks' 
non-performing loans to 
more than S20bn Corporate 
earnings are expected to fell 
sharply this year because of 
foreign exchange losses on 
overseas debt. 


Korea has sought to assure 
foreign investors that the 
economy is fundamentally 
strong and able to handle a 
currency devaluation, while 
drying the need for a bail- 
out by the IMF. 

Michel Camdessus, IMF 
managing director, endorsed 
this view on Thursday by 
expressing cautious opti- 
mism that Korea would be 
able to weather a currency 
crisis as it has dramatically 
reduced its current account 
deficit 

The Korean won is less 
susceptible to the sudden 
falls that have plagued the 
Thai baht and Indonesian 
rupdah, since the currency is 
subject to Emits on its dally 
movements. The currency is 
also not fully convertible, 
which limits its supply to 
foreign speculators. 


Chuan 
to be 
Thai 
premier 

By Ted Bardacfce 
in Bangkok 

Tbe leader of Thailand's 
opposition Democrat party, 
the former prime minister. 
Chuan Leekpai, is set to be 
named the country’s new 
premier today after luring 
dozens of MPs from the rul- 
ing coalition. 

Barring any overnight 
mishaps, Mr Chuan will 

today submit at least 210 
names of MPs willing to sup- 
port him in a government 
coalition with at least seven 
political parties. A prospec- 
tive premier needs 197 MPs. 

Mr Chuan. 59. became the 
longest-serving elected 
prime minis tm- in T hailan d's 
history when he served from 
1992 to 1995. His Democrat 
party counts among its 
members and supporters 
some of the country's most 
respected economists and 
bankers, and swept all but 
three parliamentary seats in 
Bangkok in the last general 


election a year ago. 

The stock market ended 
S.l per cent higher on news 
that Mr Chuan would take 
over from Chavalit Yong- 
chalyudh, whose resignation 
took effect yesterday. The 
baht was also firmer, closing 
at Bt3790 to the US dollar 
yesterday, compared with 
Bt39.10 on Thursday. 

Mr Chuan persuaded two 
small parties to defect from 
the current six-party coali- 
tion and then created a rift 
in a third small party, Thai 
Citizen, which saw at least 
12 of its 18 MPs defect to the 
opposition camp while the 
party's leader vowed to 
remain witb the outgoing 
government coalition. 

Mr Chavalit's New Aspira- 
tion party, the largest party 
in parliament, and the Chart 
Pattana party, the third larg- 
est, will enter the opposition. 

Mr Chuan has had to 
recruit support from a num- 
ber of discredited politicians. 
These include Vatana Asava- 
hame, who has been denied 
a visa to the US because of 
suspicions that he was 
involved in the drug trade, 
and Suchart Tancharoen. a 
suspect in the Bangkok 
Bank of Commerce land 
scandal which eventually 
cost the country's central 
bank more than $3bn. 

Thailand’s revered King 
Bbumibol Adulyadej, 69. the 
world's longest-reigning 
monarch, was released from 
hospital yesterday and 
received a clean bill of 
health from a team of cor- 
onary specialists. 

The king, who had heart 
surgery twice in 1995. had 
developed an irregular car 
diac pattern through a condi- 
tion called arrhythmia, 
when he became “tired” as a 
result of his "routine sched- 
ule”, a palace statement 
said. 


By John Ridding 
in Hong Kong 

The International Monetary 
Fund yesterday gave a vote 
of support to Hong Kong’s 
economy and its exchange 
rate system, but the rise in 
interest rates resulting freon 
defence of the currency 
strained confidence and bat- 
tered shares again. 

In its assessment, 

the IMF described the terri- 
tory's economic fundamen- 
tals as "sound” and claimed 
that the defence of the 
exchange rate link to the US 
dollar had "provided a wel- 
come element of stability 
domestically and within "the 
region". - 

Donald Tsang. Hong 
Kong's financial secretary, 
said the positive assessment 
would strengthen the territo- 
ry's resolve in defending the 
14-year exchange rate peg. 
He predicted interest rates 
would soon fall to normal 
levels and the stock market 
would stabilise once Asia’s 
financial turmoil subsided. 

Investors, however, were 
rattled by a further rise In 
money market interest rates 
and fears uf further specula- 
tive assaults In the currency 
and share markets. Three- 
month interest rates climbed 
from 12.6 per cent to 1K5 per 
cent, adding to worries 
about a further rise in prime 
rates after last month's 
increase from 8.75 per cent 
to 9.5 per cent. 

Interest rate jitters sent 
the blue chip Hang Seng 
share index down by more 
than 5 per cent at one stage, 
but it recovered some 
ground to close 2L96 per cent 
lower. 

Currency economists cited 
several factors for the rise in 
money market rates, ranging 


from a defensive posture by 
banks seeking to avoid dam- 
age in a liquidity squeeze to 
moves by hedge funds to 
exert pressure on the cur- 
rency and benefit from short 
positions on the stock mar- 
ket. “The only certainty is 
the pain," said the head of 
capital markets at one Hong 
Kong bank. 

The authorities 1 ’ tough 
stance in support of the peg, 
the linchpin of the financial 
system, has fuelled concerns 
about damage to the prop- 
erty and banking sectors. 
However, one of the territo- 
ry's biggest companies yes- 
terday gave its backing to 
government policy. 

"We believe the peg is here 
to stay and we are very sup- 
portive of the government's 
stance,” said Linus Cheung, 
chief executive of Hongkong 
Telecom, a subsidiary of the 
UK’s Cable & Wireless. Tbe 
company said that it bad no 
plans to switch its HK$15bn 
(USfl.Mbn) cash reserves 
out of Hong Kong dollars 
and that it was benefiting 
from the rise in local inter- 
est rates. 

In spite of its supporti v e 
assessment of policy and 
prospects, the IMF warned of 
slowing' growth due to 
regional financial upheaval: 
"Even on the assumption of 
a relatively early filming of 
market sentiment, a persis- 
tence of somewhat higher 
interest rates, the drop in 
stock prices and turbulence 
within the region could slow 
growth to about 4J5 per cent 
in 1998." 

-This forecast, which is 
higher than several recent 
prlvate^sector estimates, 
compares with the IMF’s pre- 
dicted GDP growth of 5^5 
per cent to 5JS per cent this 
year. 


Nikkei index slips as 
markets show strain 


By Paul Abrahams in Tokyo, 
James Kynge in Kuala 
Limpur and agencies 

Asian markets showed signs 
of strain yesterday as fears 
rose that the South Korean 
economy was nearing crisis 
point. There were also signs 
that the Hong Kong dollar 
might face another specula- 
tive assault 

In Japan, the Nikkei 225 
index yesterday decisively 
punched through the 16,000 
resistance mark, closing at 
its lowest for more than two 
years and raising fears about 
the solvency of much of 
Japan’s financial sector. 

The index tumbled 4 2 per 
cent to 15,836 in heavy trad- 
ing, bringing its total losses 
since the start of October to 
M per cent Recent foils have 
sharply reduced Japanese 
banks' unrealised gains on 
their securities holdings, 
causing concern about their 
capital adequacy ratios. 
Smith Barney, the US bro- 
ker, estimates six of Japan's 
banks may suffer losses on 
their equities portfolios at 
below the 16£00 level 

The danger is that the 
market could enter a vicious 
downward spiral." warned 
Alicia Ogawa, bead of equi- 
ties at Salomon Brothers in 
Tokyo. '"Hie market falls 
undermine the banks' capi- 
tal ratios, forcing them to 
raise funds by selling more 
shares, which in turn leads 
to lower prices- Given the 
gloomy economic outlook, 
the market could conceiv- 
ably fall to 14,000." The 
Tokyo market was dragged 
down yesterday by the bank- 


ing and securities sectors, 
which tumbled 5.8 per cent 
and 4.9 per cent respectively. 

Analysts expressed con- 
cern that European and 
American markets could be 
hit by the Japanese hanks' 
troubles. Neil Rogers, equi- 
ties strategist at UBS in 
Tokyo, warned: “With the 
Tokyo market at these lev- 
els. much of tbe financial 
sector Is technically insol- 
vent There's a risk Japanese 
institutions may begin to 
repatriate foreign invest- 
ments, undermining markets 
overseas.” 

In Indonesia, tbe state sec- 
retary. Murdiono, moved 
yesterday to calm markets 
by saying the government 
stood behind its decision to 
liquidate 16 ailing banks. An 
outburst by one of President 
Suharto's sons, and court 
challenges by two banks 
linked to members of his 
family, bad confused mar- 
kets over the past few days. 

“The liquidation of 16 
banks is still legally effec- 
tive," Mr Murdiono told 
reporters at the state palace 
after Mr Suharto had dis- 
cussed Indonesia’s economic 
crisis with Strobe Talbott. 
US deputy secretary of state. 

Dealers said fears of fur- 
ther co-ordinated central 
bank intervention kept the 
rupiah around the 3,290/00 
level to the US dollar, little 
changed from 3,280/90 on 
Thursday. Jakarta stocks 
Slid LL8 points to close 2K7 
per cent down at 466.12 yes- 
terday. 

Indonesia agreed on a big 
assistance and reform pack- 
age with the International 


Monetary Fund last week to 
stabilise the currency and 
restore the economy. 

In Malaysia, where the 
ringgit closed yesterday at 
3.2950/50 to the dollar com- 
pared with 3.3050 the previ- 
ous day, and the benchmark 
Composite index fell 23.59 
points, or 3.2 per cent, to 
dose at 707.45, tbe central 
bank indicated monetary 
policy might have to be 
tightened in order to check 
inflationary pressures. 

Ahmad Mohamad Don. the 
central bank governor, said 
that in spite of signs of 
slower growth in Malaysia, 
the centra] bank's response 
"is not to pursue an accom- 
modative monetary policy". 

There is always a need to 
keep interest rates firm, the 
degree of which would 
depend on the need to cur- 
tail aggregate spending and 
contain inflationary pres- 
sures," Mr Ahmad said. 
“Under the current environ- 
ment, the potential for rising 
inflationary pressures 
exists.” Economists inter- 
preted his remarks as a sign 
interest rates might have to 
be tweaked slowly upward to 
tackle resurgent inflation. 

Bank Negara, the central 
bank, remained unlikely, 
however, to raise interest 
rates sharply in an effort to 
prop up the ringgit, econo- 
mists said. Several top 
Malaysian officials have said 
that south-east Asia's finan- 
cial crisis is being driven by 
sentiment and, in this cli- 
mate. the level of interest 
rates has little bearing on 
currency values. 

Stock markets. Page 21 
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Bringing peace 
to mindset W0f 
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Fast-track delay as 
Clinton hunts rotes 



By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

US congressional leaders 
yesterday postponed the cru- 
cial fast-track trade vote 
until this weekend - shortly 
after President BUI Clinton 
made a last-ditch televised 
appeal for the passage of the 
legislation. 

The president said he was 
close to getting' the 215 votes 
he needed in the House of 
Representatives for passage 
of the trade authority, under 
which Congress promises 
not to amend trade agree- 
ments. But it was clear he 
did not yet have a majority 
and needed more time for 
horse- trading. 

Republicans have 
demanded that he produce 
70 votes from his own party, 
but as yet he has been 
unable to convince more 
than 45-55 Democrats to back 
him. Republicans, too, have 
been holding back on com- 
mitments. in the hope of get- 
ting deals with the White 
House. 

Mr Clinton said opponents 
of fast track claimed the US 
economy’s current prosper- 
ity bad nothing to do with 
the trade deals the adminis- 


tration negotiated in Mr 
Clinton’s first term. “That 
simply is not true,” he said. 

Mr Clinton said it would 
be “folly" now for Congress 
to turn away from his eco- 
nomic strategy, character- 
ised by reductions in the 
budget deficit and tastes and 
promotion of exports 
through trade agreements. 

Voting could come at any 
time over the weekend, as 
the House struggles through 
numerous last-minute bills 
before adjourning for the 
year. The administration 
could conceivably delay the 
trade measure until next 
year in the hope of avoiding 
a h umiliating defeat 

Failure by the president to 
get fast-track authority 
would affect far more than 
trade policy. The administra- 
tion has made trade central 
to its foreign policy, offering 
access to the US market to 
emerging economies when in 
the past It offered aid or 
anus. 

Business and union lobby- 
ists yesterday roamed Con- 
gress in search of votes. A 
few members were said to 
have lined up with the 
administration in exchange 
for favours, such as tickets 


to White House state din- 
ners. Opponents worried 
that the president was so 
desperate for a victory that 
he would use as bargaining 
chips long-sought Republi- 
can proposals to weaken 
environmental and food 
safety rules. 

Richard Gephardt, House 
minority leader, is lea ding 
the opposition, with over- 
whelming support from 
union leaders camped out in 
Washington. Democrats yes- 
terday were holding firm, 

with many saying the presi- 
dent had lost bis credibility 
by failing to keep promises 
made in earlier trade votes 
and by working so closely 
with Republicans to balance 
the budget, cut taxes and 
end welfare. 

Fast-track has been expec- 
ted to pass easily in the Sen- 
ate. if it is approved by the 
House. But Senator James 
Inbote, an Oklahoma Repub- 
lican, has attached an 
amendment which would 
prevent the Environmental 
Protection Agency from set- 
ting new clean air standards 
for four years. If this passes 
with Republican support, 
then the whole package will 
lose Democrat backing. 


In search of a multi-polar world 

Capitalism is reuniting Russia and China as they try to focus less on the US 


B 


eijing is In a relaxed 
mood ahead of Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin's 
visit, underlining the feeling 
that Sino-Russian relations 
are in better health than at 
any time since the 1950s, 
when Moscow and Beijing 
started to feud over diverg- 
ing interpretations of com- 
munist ideology. 

Communist hair-splitting 
drove Russia and China 
apart and today it is capital- 
ism which Is bringing t h o r n 
back together. The growing 

friendliness between Moscow 

and Befiing is driven by a 
desire to boost flagging 
trade. More important, by 
strengthening their relation- 
ship the two former titans of 
the communist world are 
both seeking to find a 
counterweight to their 
increasingly significant rela- 
tionships with the US. 

The old Soviet-era ties 
between Beijing and Moscow 
- which once played an 
important role -in educating 
its Chinese comrades - may 
also help create a warm 
atmosphere at this week's 
meetings. Mr Yeltsin, who 
arrives In Beijing tomorrow, 
can expect a cordial welcome 
from Jiang Zemin: China’s 
president studied engineer- 
ing at the Stalin Automobile 
Works just outside Moscow 


Russian leaders 
are fond of the 
idea of a 
'multi-polar’ 
world and see 
contacts with 
Asia and 
Europe as the 
key to creating 
that balance 


in the nrid-lSSOB and is an 
enduring fan of Tolstoy and 
Russian folksongs. 

Just over a week after the 
Sino-US summit with Presi- 
dent ran Clinton in Wash- 
ington, Mr Jiang will want 
to demonstrate the strength 
and importance of China’s 
relationship with Russia to 
give a sense of balance to 
Chinese foreign policy. 

Chinese officials offer the 
summit in Beijing and the 
visit to Japan next week by 
China’s premier, Li Peng, as 
evidence that Bering is not 
preoccupied with the US but 
is pursuing a strategy of 
“molti-polar diplomacy”. 

Russian leaders are 



Yettsim relaxed mood 

equally fond of the idea of a 
“multi-polar'* world and see 
strengthening contacts with 
Asia - the Japanese premier 
visited Russia last week - 
and Europe as the key to 
creating that balance. 

“A multi-polar world is the 
most democratic model for 
world -building. " Mr Yeltsin 
told Russian news agencies 
yesterday. 

More explicitly, the presi- 
dent's aides see Moscow’s 
burgeoning links with the 
east as an effort to broaden a 
foreign policy which many 
Russians believe had become 
too exclusively focused on 
the US. “In 1991-92 Russia 
forgot not only about the 


east but also about Europe^ 
Sergei Earaganov. a presi- 
dential adviser, said, m 
feet, Russia forgot about aU 
of the rest of the world and 
focused only on relations 
with the US. Now we want 
mare balance.” . 

Mr Jiang and Mr Yeltsin 
are expected to hold a con- 
vivial meeting on Monday, 
likely to produce agreement 
on a rumbling dispute over a 
fsmuii stretch of the Slno- 
Russiah border as well as a 
number of trade deals. 

The two men are expected 
to sign a document clarify- 
ing the boundary between 
the two countries - a dis- 
tance of just a few miles but 
one which prompted dashes 
in the 1960s at the height of 
the tension between the two 
countries. Today, the tension 
has encouraged xenophobia 
in the for eastern Russian 
provinces which share a bor- 
der with China and fear 
being overrun by their ener- 
getic and entrepreneurial 
neighbours. 
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Global 
electric powe 

-A. i , 



News, data, 
market reports and conferences 
from Hie McGraw-Hill Companies 

9 Global Power Report newsletter brings you the latest news on private power and privatization developments around 
the world including new projects, policies, government and utility solicitations, markets, financings and 
corporate strategies. 

Every two weeks. Global Power Report will keep you up to speed, on new opportunities, market challenges 
and the activities of your competition. . ^ .*• - ---• 

I 180 Independent Power Companies— Profiles of Industry Players and Projects is the result of 

interviews with virtually all independent power development firms around the world. 

Each company entry details project portfolios, net ownership, corporate history, capabilities, strategies, affil- 
iates, international efforts, partnership needs, number of employees, financial information, market expecta- 
tions, business relationships and key contacts. The result of this ambitious effort, published in August 1 997, 
is the largest collection of market intelligence on the independent power industry ever published. 

^ International Private Power Quarterly puts the dispersed worldwide market at your fingertips in a well- 
organized volume, updated every three months. 

Country profiles systematically cover ongoing solicitations, project proposals, flotations, the generation and 
fuel picture, political and business dimafe, and all the details that help you do business — right down to the 
phone and fax numbers of key business, utility and government officials. Currently, 53 countries are 
reviewed in each 30Opage-plus edition. 

I Power Generation Markets Quarterly summarizes power generation development and market activity 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

In stale-bystate and province-byprovince entries, each issue covers power solicitations, utility planning 
needs and asset self-offs, and new and existing projects. Each issue also includes a listing in chart form of 
pending solicitations, tables of rates paid by electric utilities and key contacts. 

I Global Power Project Data Disk is a computer diskette product covering more than 1,600 private power 
projects worldwide, updated every three months based on the reporting of The McGraw-Hill Companies' 
international network of energy correspondents. 

Together with your irvhouse database software. Global Power Project Data Disk will let you sort through 
the world of private power projects by developers, locations, fuels, capacities, lenders, technologies, 
energy buyers, costs, on-line dates, and other parameters. 

^ European Electricity Daily covers the lop stories out of Europe, the former Soviet Republics, North Africa and the 
Near East every day by fax. You'll read about evolving national and European Union policies, legal and 
regulatory challenges, privatizations, new projects, solicitations, financings, utility mergers and acquisi- 
tions, price movements in the pools of Scandinavia and the U.K., capital market activities and overseas 
developments by European power companies. 

And mark your calendar for our 1998 conferences: 

February 12-13, 1998— Hie Fifth Annual Latin American Power Markets Conference, to be held at the Fontainebleau 

Hilton, Miami Beach, will once again bring top power planners together with the developers, bankers and 
suppliers eager to participate in Latin America’s growing market for new generating and privatized capacity. 

March 15-17, 1998— The 13th Annual Globed Power Market Conference, to be held at the New Orleans Marriott 
Hotel, is the industry's beskattended annual meeting and networking forum. This premier event will provide 
you with the latest intelligence on the global power market as well an opportunity to make important 
contacts with key industry players. 

For further information, contact Energy & Business Newsletters at 
teL 1-212-512-4071; fax 1-212-512-2723 
or visit our website at http://www.mhenergy.com 
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be most substantial 
discussions are likely 
to revolve around the 
modest and declining bilat- 
eral trade between Russia 
and China. 

In the first months of 
this year, Sino-Russian trade 
fell by 18 per cent to $L22bn, 
with Russian exports to 
China down 24.7 per cent at 
$3.013bn and imports of Chi- 
nese goods to Russia barely 
changed at $1.2Ibn, accord- 
ing to Russian officials in 
Beijing. Russian exports to 
China have fallen as Chinese 
purchases of steel and fertil- 
isers have slowed. 

Russian diplomats hope 
China will sign a $2bn con- 
tract to buy nuclear reactor 
equipment during Mr Yelt- 


sin’s visit, but negotiations 
on price are continuing: Rus- 
sia is seeking to supply two 
1.000MW reactors for a plant 
ai Lianyungang in Jiangsu 
province, central China, 

For Russians, the China 
visit is also expected to be a 
test of the all-important bal- 
ance of power within the 
grtsnlia Mr Yeltsin will be 

accompanied by Boris Nem- 
tsov, the first deputy prime 
minister in charge of coor- 
dinating relations with Bei- 
jing. Mr Nemtsov, who trav- 
elled with the Kremlin chief 
to last week’s Siberian sum- 
mit meeting and was singled 
out by him for signs of 
favour, is increasingly 
viewed as his heir. Russian 
politicians will be watching 
closely to see if he gets the 
same treatment in C h i n a. 

More than 50 leading Rus- 
sian industrialists are join- 
ing Mr Yeltsin on the visit, 
which will include a trip to 
Harbin, the old headquarters 
of the Russian railway that 
ran through China, and a 
stronghold of White Rus- 
sians after the Revolution. 

Xla Yisban, a Russia spe- 
cialist at the China Institute 
of International Studies in 
Beijing, says: “China's rela- 
tionship with Russia has 
been developing smoothly 
and steadily in recent years, 
mart-hing far in advance of 
other international relation- 
ships. When Yeltsin visits 
this tim e, his most impor- 
tant mission will be to 
strengthen bilateral commer- 
cial ties.” 

Mr Yeltsin last came to 
Beijing in April 1996 and Mr 
Jiang went to Moscow is 
April this year. 

James Harding and 
Chrystia Freeland 



Tadahiro Sekfmoto, left, chairman of NEC, Norio Ohga, 
chairman of Sony, and Yoshiham Fuknhara. chairman of 
Shiseido, at the Keidanren meeting which confirmed a 
resolve to cut links with corporate gangsters iun 

Business leaders 
in Japan shy 
from racketeers 


By hRcHyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

The chairman of Sony was 
there. So were the president 
of Nippon Steel, the world's 
largest steelmaker, and the 
chairman of Nissan. One 
after another, more than 630 
of Japan's most important 
businessmen came in their 
black chauffeur-driven cars 
to the great hall of the Keid- 
anren, the Japan Federation 
of Economic Organisations, 
in the heart of Tokyo’s busi- 
ness district 

But the occasion that 
brought Japan’s business 
lu minari es together yester- 
day was no party. They had 
answered the call of Sho- 
ichiro Toyoda. chairman of 
the Keidanren and of Toyota 
Motor, for an emergency 
meeting to reconfirm the 
business community’s 
resolve to sever ties with 
sokatya, or corporate racke- 
teers, and in the process 
stress their commitment to 
good corporate behaviour. 

Mr Toyoda had called the 
meeting in the wake of a 
series of recent scandals 
involving leading Japanese 
companies, such as Mitsubi- 
shi Motors. Hitachi, Toshiba 
and Mkko Securities; Execu- 
lives at blue-chip companies 
have been arrested for illegal 
payments to sokatya groups. 
Dozens of managers, includ- 
ing company heads, have 
resigned. 

S okatya are corporate 
racke teers who extort money 
from companies by threaten- 
ing to disrupt shareholders’ 
meetings by asking embarr- 
assing questions. Japanese 
companies have often caved 
in to the demands of the 
sokatya, paying hundreds of 
nullions of yen in return for 
guarantees that the meet- 
ings will proceed smoothly. 


The payment of such hush 
money was made illegal in 
1982, but the long list of cor- 
porate executives caught 
continuing the practice has 
highlighted the difficulty 
Japanese companies have 
had in severing ties with 
sokatya. 

The situation has become 
an embarrassment for the 
Japanese government as 
well. The day before the 
Keidanren gathering, a 
group of 10 cabinet minis- 
ters, including Hiroshi Mtt- 
suzuka. the finance minister, 
summoned the heads of the 
cou ntry’ s most prominent 
industry associations to ask 
them to cut their ties with 
sokatya groups, 

“If [you] continue main- 
taining ties with sokatya, 
international trust in tile 
entire Japanese business 
community will collapse. 
Now is the time to eradicate 
these shameful relationships 
with sokatya and be reborn,” 
Kanezo Mura oka. chief cabi- 
net secretary, told the indus- 
try leaders. 

Mr Toyoda of the Kaidan- 
ren repeated the plea to his 
fefiow corporate leaders. "I 
ask you to understand that 
this is the last chance [for 
you] to sever relations, with 
sokatya and regain the trust 
of society," he said. "It is 
unprecedented for so many 
Keidanren member compa- 
nies to he involved in such 
disgraceful Incidents.” 

According to Japanese 
press reports, the police 
have compiled a list of at 
least 30 companies that have 
recently been found to have 
had links with sokatya. But 
judging from the large turn- 
out of concerned executives 
yesterday, the problem is 
likely to be much more deep- 
ly rooted than the public fig* 
ures suggest. 
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NEWS: UK 


Blair welcomes pledge of seat at top table once nation has adopted single currency 

Chirac offers 
deal on EU 



By.DavW Buchan and John 
Kamplher ih London- 

Tony Blair, the prime 
minister, yesterday won 
pledges from France'of sup- 
port for UK influence in the 
inner sanctum of- the future 
European Central Bank and 
for quick treatment of com- 
pensation claims from UK 
trackers affected by road- 
blocks in France. 

At the dose of yes te rday's 
Franco- B ritish summit held 
on the 38th floor of London's 
Canary Wharf tower, Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac and 
prime minister Unywi Jospin 
said Britain should have a 
representative on the. six- 
member executive board of 
the ECB “as soon as it joins 
the euro”. ■ 

The French leaders wel- 
comed the Blair govem- 


meal's commitment in priiK 
ople to the single currency, 
even though it has virtually 
ruled out UK membership 
this side of the next-efectjan. - 

Both sides made much of 
the fact that it was the- first 
bilateral -summit between 
the two countries for a 
decadd at which they qould 
agree an economic and men- : 
etary union. 

Tbe Blair g ove r nm ent has 
virtually ruled put ente rin g . 
Emu. before the next elec- 
tion, due by' mid-2002, -but 
has' said it wfll~ prepare to., 
join soon after- “We are very 
happy at the position the' 
British government has 
taken**, said Mr fThiint*, "and 
we hope it mD join [Emu] as 
soon as passfote”. 

France has. thus publicly , 
lined up with the, suggestion 
from Chancellor Helmut 



Jacques Chirac (far left) and Lionel Jospin join Tony Blair (right) in congratulating chef Anton Cabrerra after their lunch 


Kohl that a seat at the ECB 
should be ‘reserved- for 
Britain... 

A beaming Mr Blair hai led 
as “a very important step 
forward*’ what he called “the 
"broad measure of agreement 
that wWfwiTH Britain join the 
euro curren cy there will be a 
place for Britain on the exec- 
utive of-, the bank*. 

. The morning-long talks 
took place as the French 


trackers’ strike appeared to 
wind down. Mr Jospin prom- 
ised that claims by uk driv- 
es still seeking compensa- 
tion for damage from last 
November's French strike 
would be processed within 
three months and that any 
similar rfalma a rising- fp orn 

thig week’s blockading of 
French roads would be set- 
tled equally speedily. 

The UK and France also 


agreed to mesh and speed op 
restructuring of their 
defence industries. 

• The Bank of England said 
yesterday the City of London 
should continue to prepare 
for European economic and 
monetary nnimi even though 
the UK will not enter Emu 
as part of the first wave of 
member countries. Wolfgang 
Mfincbau writes. 

Ian Flenderldth, executive 


director of the Bank (the UK 
central bank), said that the 
euro, the new single cur- 
rency. was destined to 
become a large and liquid 
international currency. He 
said at a conference in 
Geneva that “the euro thus 
represents an opportunity, 
rather than a threat, for the 
London markets". 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Lloyd’s move 
over next chief 

Max Taylor was elected to Lloyd's ruling council 
yesterday, guaranteeing his selection as the insurance 
market’s next chairman. Mr Taylor, an executive director 
at insurance broker Willis Corroon, will succeed Sir David 
Rowland, who retires at the end of this year. John Barber, 
a partner at Morgan Fenthnan and Barber, and Elvin Pat- 
rick. chairman of Bankside Holdings, were also elected as 
working members. Paul Kelly and Christopher Messer 
were voted on as external members. Christopher Adams 

■ FRAUP ALLEGATIONS 

Three men to appear in court 

Three men are due to appear before City of London magis- 
trates court today, charged in connection with a large 
scale attempt to defraud investors in tbe bond markets. 
The men were charged yesterday after allegedly fake US 
bonds supposedly worth $800m (£473m> were deposited in 
a London bank an Thursday. Tire three men. who were 
arrested after a lengthy police operation supported by tbe 
US secret service, are: Jonathan Hugh Stratton, of Anstcy, 
Leicester; Jack Yu, a Taiwanese businessman staying at 
the Holiday Inn, Cromwell Road, London, and William 
Lester, a US citizen, of Clarence Gate Gardens, Camden, 
London. All were charged with offences under tbe Forg- 
ery and Counterfeiting Act with using 160 forged bonds 
worth a total of 5800m. John Mason 

■ SCOTLAND 


Back to life. Page 7 Labour party wins by-election 


Unionist leader says 
IRA split ‘may be fake’ 


Minister to reform links 
with defence suppliers 


By John Murray Brown 
In Dublin 

Recent apparent splits 
among Northern Ireland 
republicans were probably 
illusory and “choreo- 
graphed” to pot pressure on 
the UK government, David 
Trimble, leader of the Ulster 
Unionist party, said yester- 
day. The Ulster Unionists 
are the largest pro-British 
party in Northern Ireland. . 

The two most recent inci- 
dents “looked more like an 
amicable arrangement”, Mr 
Trimble said. He was refer 
ring to the Tesignations of 
two senior members at the 
Army Council of the Irish 
Republican Army and the 
walk-out by 12 Sinn Ffein 
members from the party's 
County Louth branch -in the 
Republic of Ireland. 


"It is possible that the IRA 
are beginning to arrange the 
events which will lead to the 
pndtwg- of their ceasefire in 
order to provide themselves 
with a spurious justifica- 
tion,” he said. 

The apparent discord in 
republican ranks reflects dis- 
appointment at the lack of 
progress in' the Northern 
. Ireland peace talks, in which 
Sum F6in is negotiating 
about the region’s future 
with unionist parties for the 
first time since tbe partition 
of Ireland in' the 1920s. 

Some , republicans are 
uneasy about Sinn F6in’s 
decision to accept- the princi- 
ples of non-violence drawn 
up by US senator George 
Mitchell, chairman of the 
talks, which oblige parties to 
renounce violence. This was 
a requirement for Sinn 


OBITUARY - Michael von Gleriim 


with vision for 
London’s future 


Michael von Clemm, a 
eurobond market trailblazer 
and the man whose ramble 
through London's derelict 
docklands inspired Canary 
Wharf, died on Thursday 
aged 62. He was instrumen- 
tal in tbe creation' of Credit 
Suisse First Boston, the 
Swiss-US investment bank 
which he led for eight years. 

Von Clemm, a US-born 
anthropologist-turned- 
banker, played a central role 
in developing offshore capi- 
tal markets and in globalis- 
ing the euromarket - 

Eddie George, Bank of 
England governor, yesterday 
praised von Clenim's “enor- 
mous contributions” to the 
development of London as a 
financial cen tre and to tbe 
intellectual and cultural life 
of the UK, where he had 
lived for 40 years. 

While at Citibank, von 
Clemm pioneered the Lon- 
don market in eurodollar 
certificates of deposit When 
the then EEC issued its first 
eurobond in 1977, Credit Sui- 
sse White Weld, his bank at 
the time, was' one of three 
lead managers, and the only 
one not from a member 
state. “He convinced many 
borrowers to use the market 
who were otherwise very 
sceptical,” said Ian Molson. 
CSFB’s head of European 
investment banking. 

Mr Molson sal* *Tn 1978, 
he told me Xandon is about 
to take oft.’ . He foresaw 
exactly what would happen 
to flows of international cap- 
ital and the role. London 
would play in that" 

Von Clemm visiting Lon- 
don’s Docklands in 1985, was 
struck by the potential for a 
financial centre able to 
accommodate the huge deal- 
ing floors he knew would be 
necessary. -Canary Wharf 
out of Michael's head, 
nowhere else.” Mr Molson - 
said. In the week he died, 
Canary Wharfs success - 
after a stuttering start -was - 
underlined by its hosting the 
UK-French summit and the 
announcement of a record ■ 
securitisation based on a sin- ■ 
gle property. '"V . 

In 197L he- Joined White . 
Weld, which he brought into 



Von Clemm: one of the last 
of tbe great generalists 

the Credit Suisse fold. In 
1978, he was one of the archi- 
tects of tire creation of 
CSFB. which he chaired 
until 1966. Later that year, 
he joined Merrill Lynch Cap- 
ital Markets, where he was 
rhnfrman until 1993, 

Stanislas Yassukovich. far- 
mer chairman, of Merrill 
Lynfch Europe, said: “He was 
one of the last of the great 
generalists in a market that 
has become dominated by 
specialists.” 

Von Clemm b o rr owe d £500 
in 1967 to became -the Roux 
brothers' first backer, in 
their restaurant - business. He 
was chairman of Le Gav- 
roche. La Tante Claire and 
the Waterside Inn. Described 
by colleagues , as a dominat- 
ing person and a demanding 

personality, he was a noted 


He' had been president of 
Templeton College, Oxford, 
since last year and a former 
faculty member of. tbe Har- 
vard Graduate School of 
Business. Administration and 

visiting professor at London 
Business . School. Director- 
ships -included' Liberty 
Mutual and Eastman Chemi- 
cal in the US. the Molson 
Companies in Canada, and 
the India Fund in the UK. 

A Harvard and Oxford 
graduate, von Qemxo- came 
to banking at 27 -from 
anthropology where' his field 
work had included two years 
■with the coffee-growing 
Wachagga tribe in. the 
shadow of Mt Kilimanjaro. 

He leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 

Clay Harris 


F din’s admission to the 
talks. 

Owen Hanratty, chairman 
of the County Louth branch 
Of Sinn F&n and leader of 
the walkout, said yesterday: 
"The Mitchell Principles can 
only lead to an internal solu- 
tion in the north, which will 
not work. There was not 
enough debate within the 
party before the principles 
were accepted." 

• Ammunition found on a 
housing estate in the North- 
ern. Ireland town of Craiga- 
van may be connected to the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
security forces said yester- 
day. • ‘ 

- The force is an anti- 
nationalist paramilitary 
g ro up opposed to the cease- 
fire being maintained by 
mainstream Protestant para- 
military groups. 


By Alexander Nicofl, - 
Defence Correspondent 

The government plans to 
forge a closer partnership 
with the defence industry as 
part of a fundamental 
shake-up of the way it buys 
weapons systems, Lord Gil- 
bert, the minister for 
defence procurement, said 
yesterday. 

“We are going to change 
the whole basis of the way 
we talk to industry,” he 
said. “We want to get down 
the cost of weapons systems, 
increase their reliability, 
give them a longer working 
life and see that they are 
produced on time. So far I 
don’t think the MoD has 
dtme an extremely good job 
of all of this.” 

In future, the Ministry of 
Defence would spell out the 


missions it wanted equip- 
ment to accomplish, and 
would involve industry in 
design and specifications 
from the earliest stages of 
procurement. In the past, 
the mini s t r y detailed specifi- 
cations which were some- 
times altered. 

Industry would also 
Mmmp greater responsibil- 
ity for maintaining equip- 
ment once ft was produced, 
he said. 

The government’s plans 
for “smart procurement” 
signal the most radical 
reform of defence purchas- 
ing since the mid 1980s, 
when Sir Peter (now Lord) 
Levene Imposed a tight 
regime of competitive bid- 
ding after being brought in 
from the priva te sector to 
run procurement. 

Although that approach 


brought benefits, ministers 
believe it did not solve the 
problem of overruns in 
defence contracts. In addi- 
tion, military equipment has 
not kept pace with improve- 
ments in reliability and fall- 
ing costs in the rest of 
industry, they feeL 

Lord Gilbert is no 
stranger to these problems, 
since he was the minister in 
charge of defence procure- 
ment, and occupied the 
same office in the ministry, 
in the last Labour govern- 
ment 20 years ago. 

He said Britain must 
never again encounter the 
same deficiencies as in the 
Golf War, when it had to 
cannibalise tanks and air- 
craft to make them service- 
able and “go cap in band to 
our allies for basic supplies 
of ammunition”. 


The governing Labour party won the Paisley South 
by-election in central Scotland late on Thursday night, 
but its narrow majority is a warning that the Scottish 
National party is a powerful force in one of Labour's 
heartlands. The by-election had been caused by the sui- 
cide of the previous Labour MP in July. On a very low 
turnout of less than 43 per cent Douglas Alexander, the 
Labour candidate, was only 2.731 votes ahead of the 
nationalist challenger. The Labour majority in the May 
general election was almost 13,000. The SNP fought along- 
side Labour for a Yes vote in September's referendum on 
a Scottish assembly, but almost immediately afterwards 
resumed hostilities, emphasising that its long-standing 
aim was independence. James Buxton 

■ INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 

RSkyB to bid for Channel 4 news 

British Sky Broadcasting will challenge Independent Tele- 
vision News for the contract to make Channel Four News, 
and is ready to undercut its rival on price, the satellite 
broadcaster disclosed yesterday. ITN supplies the main 
news bulletins on the national commercial terrestrial tele- 
vision network: BSkyB is the satellite TV operator in 
which Rupert Murdoch's group is the biggest shareholder. 
Sam ChtsbnTm, BSfcyB’s chief executive, said it intended 
to propose a revamped nightly news programme in the 
consultation process launched this week by Michael Jack- 
son, Channel Four’s new chief executive. He said Sky 
News, the 24-hour news c hann el, would make a competi- 
tive bid against ITN if Channel Four decided to go ahead 
with a tendering process next year. John Gapper 
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CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


Based oa Art. 3,6, and 7 of the decree regulating the purchasing of the goods and ser- 
vices and concession of die works, published in the “Narodne Novine” No. 33/97 
Hrvatska brodogradnja - Jadranbrod (Lo.o. 

Croatian Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. 

10020 Zagreb, Croatia, Av. V. Holjevca 20 
announces 

PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL INVITATION FOR BIDS 

collection of the written bids 
and selection of the best bidder 

L Scope of the bid 

1. Software for integrated information system of tbe Croatian Shipbuilding Industry 
(Hrvatska brodogradnja - Jadranbrod d.o.o. and the shipyards UljanOc, 3 Maj. Kialjevka , 
Tbogir and Split) 

2. Application of the software system 
IL Investor 

Hrvartslta brodogradnja- Jadranbrod cLo-o. 

The Foreign Garency Account at Priviatoa Baida. Zagreb, Croatia, 70100 - 840 - 5582800 - 
392724 

JXL Technical documentation 

Tbe bid technical documentation is available every working day during the duration of the 
public bidding from 9 AM to 2PM at tbe address of the Hrvatska brodogradnja - 
Jadranbrod d.o.o. 10020 Zagreb, Croatia, Av. V. Holjevca 20, room 205, against presenta- 
tion of the payment slip in amount of US$ 1.000 confirming the payment to the Investor's 
Foreign Currency Account, for the purchase of tbe bid technical documentation. 

IV. The right to participate 

The right to participate in tbe public bidding have all tbe legal entities registered for this 
particular activities which are subject of the bid. 

The bidder is required to deposit tbe bid band in amount of USS 10.000 to the Investor’s 
Foreign Currency Accoant, purpose: The bid bond for tbe pubBc bidding. 

V. Content and criteria of the bid 

Detailed content of the bid, necessary supplements, annexes to the bid and the detailed cri- 
teria for selection of the best bidder are listed in the bidding technical documentation. 

VL Goshg date for submittal of the bids 

Tbe date for submitting the bid is 30 days after tbe public announcement. 

The bid can be submitted through an authorized representative or by registered mail with 
mail return slip enclosed. 

In case of registered mail submittal, bidder is required to notify the Hrvatska brodogradnja 
-Jadranbrod do.o. by fax No. 00385- 1 - 6528420 on foe closing date of the tender at the 
latest Tbe date of tbe registered mail receipt will be considered as the date of submittal of 

the bid. 

YU. Submittal of the bids 

The bid should be submitted in double, sealed envelopes. 

The cover envelope should have the name and address of the investor containing tbe copy 
of the bid bond payment slip. 

The inner envelope should have tbe name and address of the bidder, in order that the 
delayed or short of bid bond payment dip bids may be returned without opening. 

Tbe bids should be addressed to: 

Hrvarska brodogradnja - Jadranbrod <Loj3. 

Information system board 

Bid documentation - do not Open 1 

Av.V. Holjevca 20 

10020 Zagreb 

CROATIA 

Vffl. Opening of the bids 

Opening of the received bids trill be carried out on December 12, 1997 at 12 AM, in the 
presence of the members of the board for evaluation of the bids at the address of the 
investor. 

DL Selection 

The bidders shall be informed about the results of the selection of the bids by registered 
mail 8 days after the selection. 

Hie bid bond will be returned to the non selected bidders 8 days after tbe selection 
decision is made. The investor shall not be liable for any expenditures incurred by 
the bidder's participating in this bidding. 
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TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 

http://www.indexla.co.nk 

Three pow erf ul Real-time & End-of- 
Day Technical Analysis systems to 
choose from: 

Real-time using Prcstri, ft Marirt- 
Eye, Reran*. DBC Signal. BIS. 
CEEFAX A Sfcyttxi 
or 

End-tf -day using ■ variety of 
OCHLV data feeds ESL CrtiFcnl. 
StockData, C5I 

INDEXIA Research. 121 High 
Street, Bcrfchamstcd BP42DJ, UK 
TtL 81442 878015 
Fta; 014*2 876834 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

■ Portfolio management 
- 3 years' historical data 

• Heal time prices 

■ AFX real time news 

> FT head&nes and articles 

■ Company reports 

■ On-flne share dealing 

• Pfca personal finance 

• Plus Internet and e-maS 
Discover the benefits ot inMrada. 

Can 0800 226600 or 

0121 717 3804 to request your 
CD copy ot tnlotrade software 
tntatrade Ltd Is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Document and modal your com- 
pany busfeiess processes and 
see your real costsll Over 1000 
users already worldwide in many 

industries. 

KAtSHA Modeler Pro. an 
easy to use Documentation/ 
Costing/Management tod lor 
VfindcmSBSf NT. Superb graphi- 
cal interface, fully supported by 
NEC. 

OnJerrtree demo : 
MiUrinecMDor 

•-maH: gtong@fcalsha-tec.coai 



West End Sports 
Retail business 
for sale. 

T/O in excess of E25m 
Prime Location, ideal for 
retailer with existing 
infrastructure 

BOX No: B5525 
One Southwark Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 


[BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


Appear in the 
Financial Times eveiy 
Tuesday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

For further information, 
or to advertise 
in this section, 
please contact 

Melanie Miles on 
+44 0171 873 3349 


Tbe World's ben Stock 
Market investors make decisions 
worth more than 

SI BILLIO N EVERY 
YEAR WITH METASTOCK 
FOR WINDOWS. 

Join them now - FREE mlb/mahon 

peck & demo horn Trendline 

01707 661717 fax 664296 
Tlri* is, bar none, tbe beat tcdmical 
analysis program yea can pet" 

- Oa Campmcrj 
“-J remarkable achievement" - 
ItChronirle 

"b rin gs a whole new meaning to com- 
ptbadve technical aulydr* FOW 
magazine. 


UNIVERSAL MBRM 
ADD-IN TOOLKITS 
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London EC2N2AT 
T«J: 444171-6202007 

Fax; *44 171-6232008 
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Asian tail 
wags US dog 


Was globalisation really meant 
to work like this? Certainly 
something has changed in 
recent weeks. For most of this 
decade the world's markets 
have danced to the tune of 
American capital. But now a 
series of small financial earth- 
quakes in south-east Asia has 
sent surprisingly large shock- 
waves through the developed 
world’s markets: and the rever- 
berations are becoming increas- 
ingly hard to rationalise. 

Yesterday's renewed fit of 
nerves in Hong Kong, which 
rattled Tokyo and caused Wail 
Street and London to wobble, is 
an obvious case in point. The 
trouble in the US and Europe 
was admittedly exacerbated by 
stronger than expected US pay- 
roll data for October - which 
the market fears may lead to 
higher US interest rates at next 
week s Federal Open Markets 
Committee meeting. Yet the 
response still looks dispropor- 
tionate when the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development secretariat reck- 
ons that the south-east Asian 
financial crisis will knock 0.2 
per cent off the combined 
growth of the organisation's 
members compared with its ear- 
lier forecasts. And a large part 
of that knock is anyway concen- 
trated in Japan. 

Asia’s troubles are, of course, 
real enough. The local difficulty 
that started in Thailand was 
symptomatic of unsustainable 
exchange rate policies and 
poorly supervised bank lending 
across much of the region. The 
fallout in Japan was also under- 
standable. Its degree of eco- 
nomic integration with the rest 
of Asia is by now considerable. 
Moreover. Japanese h anks made 
a notable contribution to prop- 
erty market bubbles in south- 
east Asia which will do serious 
damage to their balance sheets. 

Japan's current misfortune is 
that globalisation operates very 
selectively in its own domestic 
markets. The spread between 
the less than 2 per cent yield on 
Japanese medium-term govern- 
ment bonds and the 6 per cent 
yield on comparable US Trea- 
suries is far greater than justi- 
fied by inflation rates in the 
respective countries. 

Currency risk 

Currency risk might, at a 
pinch, justify the non- 
equalisation of real rates of 
return in the global bond mar- 
ket where the comparison is 
being made between large 
debtor and creditor nations. An 
endemic creditor could be 
expected to command perma- 


nently lower interest rates. That 
is certainly the case with Japan 

pis a vis the US. Yet this cannot 

explain a yield spread of well 
over Tour percentage points. The 
conclusion must be that the 
Japanese bond market is in the 
grip of a bubble. 

In contrast, returns on the 
Japanese equity market, which 
have been out of line with 
global market valuation yard- 
sticks since the early 1980s. are 
beginning to equalise. The 
mechanics of the equalisation 
process involve a fall in nomi- 
nal share prices rather than a 
combination of stable share 
prices and increased inflation. 
The downward slide will further 
damage the banks, which have 
large equity stakes in Japanese 
industry and commerce. 

Resumption of growth 

The best hope for short-term 
relief is that the bond market 
bubble will be pricked by a 
more robust resumption of eco- 
nomic growth than most fore- 
casters now expect. This would 
in turn boost equities. That 
remains very much the optimis- 
tic scenario In a decade that has 
done few favours for Japan. 

In the US, meantime, the 
gyrations of Wall Street over 
the past fortnight suggest that 
the Asian crisis brought a straw 
to the back of an over-bloated 
cam el. Yet equity market losses 
have been substantially 
recouped. Perhaps the best way 
to rationalise such big swings is 
to quote the words of Federal 
Reserve chairman Alan Green- 
span earlier this year. “We 
should keep in mind.” he said, 
“that at these relatively low 
long-term interest rates small 
changes In long-term earnings 
expectations could have out- 
sized Impacts on equity prices.” 

What has happened in Asia 
has had just this sort of dispro- 
portionate, but apparently brief, 
impact on expectations. But it is 
not clear whether the reverbera- 
tions have settled down, not 
least because of the threat that 
the spate of Asian devaluations 
will increase trade friction 
between Asia and the US. 

Could these fluctuations be a 
hint that the long business 
cycle that started hack in 1991 is 
nearing Us end? Given the expo- 
sure of so many Americans to 
Wall Street through retirement 
savings, a serious downturn on 
Wall Street might knock the 
stuffing out of consumers and 
bring the upturn to a halt. But 
the red light is more often sig- 
nalled by monetary' policy. Mr 
Greenspan is still the man to 
watch. 


Lenin’s true 



Chrystia Freeland argues that the curious death of Russian 
communism has encouraged reform but hampered democracy 


T here will be a second 
communist revolution, 
there can be no doubt. 
But maybe this time 
we will manage to 
carry it out without a civil i oar. 

Thus says Yevgeny Marchenko, a 
73-year-old nuclear physicist, 
chest bedecked in medals for 
socialist labour and world war 
two heroism. "This revolution 
will definitely be in five years,” 
he says. 

Ludmilla Zinovieva is even 
more optimistic. “Of course the 
triumph of communism is inevi- 
table. and not just in Russia, but 
everywhere in the world,” insists 
the 45-year-old chemistry teacher, 
swathed from head to toe in com- 
munist red. “People who’ve 
known the joys of soci alism sim- 
ply cannot endure capitalist 
oppression for very long." 

hie two are Bolshevik equiva- 
lents to Russia's Old Believers, 
members of the Orthodox church 
who refused to accept any reli- 
gious change in the 17th century 
and preferred isolation and death 
to conversion. All across the 
country this week the Bolshevik 
believers have been out In what 
force they could muster, march- 
ing in street rallies and gathering 
in dingy halls to commemorate 
the 90th anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution (which, owing to 
the peculiarities of the Imperial 
Russian calendar, takes place in 
November;. 

Surrounded by 3.000 zealots 
singing sentimental "Great Patri- 
otic War” ballads or listening to 
the reminiscences of a gnarled 
participant in the St Petersburg 
street fighting that brought the 
Bolsheviks to power exactly eight 
decades ago, it is fleetingjy possi- 
ble to understand how the com- 
munist faithful could pretend 
that the Soviet Union still exists. 
But step out into the capitalist 
hurly-burly of Moscow's streets, 
and even the comrades must find 
it hard to ignore the most impor- 
tant message on this week's his- 
toric milestone: 80 years after 
Lenin seized power and launched 
a movement that came to control 
nearly half the world, comma- 
nlsm in Russia is finished. 

"Right now we are saying our 
farewell to the revolution.” 
explains Sergei Karaganov. a 
presidential adviser deputy and 
deputy director of the Institute of 
Europe. “It arouses passions, but 
they are clearly dying passions. 
In three years, the communists 
will be a totally spent force.” 

A leading reformer in the cabi- 
net puts it more succinctly: “The 
communists are dead. This is our 
greatest victory.” 

That is both true and 
extremely odd. It is true in that 
the communists were resound- 
ingly defeated in last year's presi- 
dential ballot by Boris Yeltsin. 
Although they still command a 
large presence in the Russian 
parliament and their candidates 
have been elected to run many of 
Russia’s regions, in practice the 
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The passions aroused by Lenin when he seized power in the October Revolution 80 years ago should soon be a spent force 


communists seem to have all but 
given up as a real opposition 
force. Instead, as the recent 
debate on the 1998 budget 
showed, they invariably cave in 
at the crucial moment, in 
exchange for token concessions 
and a moment or two of glory for 
their leaders. 

And H is extremely odd if you 
consider what has happened in 
almost every other former com- 
munist country in eastern 
Europe. Self-confident reformed 
communists stormed back into 
power in Hungarian parliamen- 
tary elections In 1994 and the Pol- 
ish presidential ballot in 1995. 

When campaign trig it was they, 
rather than the squabbling for- 
mer dissidents of the right, who 
seemed to represent the future. 
And in government, eastern 
Europe's ex-communists, repack- 
aged as social democrats, have 
ruled with a fiscal probity that 
has won the approval of the stern 
judges of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

So why have Russia’s commu- 
nists, who initiated and inspired 
this century’s explosion of Marx- 
ist revolutions In the- first place, 
become so enfeebled? 

One reason is that Russian 
communists, in contrast with 
their youthfiil, technocratic east- 
ern European neighbours, have 
failed to transform themselves 
following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 

In eastern Europe, former com- 
munists swept back into office by 
articulating a social democratic 
message. They were able to tap 
into the dissatisfactions of ordi- 
nary people traumatised by the 
wrenching transition to a market 
economy. But instead of promis- 


ing capitalism with a human 
face, Russia's unreconstructed 
comrades continue to serve up a 
sour gruel of Soviet nostalgia. 

“We have no strategy, no 
vision, just a few slogans.” com- 
plains Vladimir Semago, a casi- 
no-owner turned member of par- 
liament who is one of the rare 
social-democratic voices in the 
Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation. “Zyuganov I the party 
leader] made a bet on nostalgia, 
on the protest of adults against 
change. He never represented a 
vision for the future. Everything 
he promised was what society 
had already lived through.” 

I f someone is to be blamed 
for the communist failure, 
it must be the party's lead- 
ership. But. in many 
respects, the failure was 
inevitable. In contrast with many 
countries in eastern Europe, 
where much of the old commu- 
nist elite was pushed out of 
power by dissidents and forced to 
regroup, in Russia, the old Soviet 
elite has remained In charge. 
President Yeltsin was a member 
of the Soviet politburo; Victor.. 
Chernomyrdin, the prime minis- 
ter. was a Soviet industrial man- 
ager and a cabinet minister. 

“We are ruled by the. same old 
elite, the same old class,” says 
Andrei Plontkovsky, head of the 
Moscow-based Centre for Strate- 
gic Studies. "In 1991 Russia 
underwent a huge transforma- 
tion, but the big difference with 
the Russian version is that it is a 
revolution in which the elite sur- 
vived and prospered.” 

While Russia's current regime 
is composed of the canniest 
Soviet communists, the Russian 


Communist party been left 
with the dregs of the Soviet elite, 
“it is the party of losers,” argues 
Andrei Ostalsfey, a Russian jour- 
nalist. 

“You nan divide all of the com- 
munist elite of the Gorbachev era 
into two groups." argues Mr 
Semago. “One group was on time, 
it jumped on to the train of his- 
tory. But the second, the minor- 
ity, was left at the station.” He 
goes on: “Their goal today is sim- 
ply to jump back on to the train 
with their comrades. It is all 
about personal victories, a per- 
sonal effort to come to power. 
This Haw nothing to do with the 
goals of communism.” 

Nor, it should be added, with 
the patient work needed to build 
a democratic opposition. 

It is understandable wby Rus- 
sia’s reformers, who feared a 
communist victory in last year’s 
presidential race, should rejoice 
at the death of a party and an 
ideology that enslaved their 
nation for nearly a century. But 
the defeat of Russian co mm u- 
nism is not the same thing as the 
triumph of Russian democracy. 

. True,. . the reign :• of _ the 
revamped Russian establishment 
is incomparably more benign 
than fiie iron rule of the Soviet 
commissars. Russians today can 
think and say what they like, 
without fear of the secret police. 
If they have enough money, they 
can dip into the capitalist “con- 
sumer delights with as much zest 
as their western counterparts. 

Yet Russia’s voters still have 
only weak levers of control with 
which to influence their rulers. 
They have not yet chosen to dem- 
onstrate their electoral power by 
voting out the president They 


have changed the composition of 
parliament in two elections since 
1991 but has had Uttle effect 
since parliament’s authority is 
weak. And voters have few ways 
of organising themselves except 
at election time because broad- 
casting and the press are largely 
mouthpieces for their owners and 
because political parties are so 
weak and disorganised. 

Paradoxically, the decline of 
the Communist party makes a 
solution to that last problem 
even harder to find. Already, the 
communists’ weakness and the 
willingness of their leaders to be 
co-opted by the government 
mean the party has become just a 
club of insular activists and lead- 
ers on the make rather than a 
vehicle for wider popular opin- 
ion. As the party declines fur- 
ther. so failure becomes greater. 
This is especially worrying 
because, apart from Yabloko (the 
liberal opposition party) the com- 
munists are the only national 
party capable of becoming a 
responsible opposition. 

“Millions of Russians have no 
vehicle for expressing their dis- 
sent." Mr Piontkovsky says. 
“There is no dissent because the 
only party theoretically capable 
of expressing dissent is in reality 
concerned about securing its per- 
sonal position. That is why the 
party of power [the ruling elite] 
is the party of absolute power." 

On the 80th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, Russians 
have good reason to cheer the 
death of Lenin's blood-thirsty 
party. But their more urgent task 
is to begin building grass-roots 
institutions capable of influenc- 
ing the as-yet-unbroken reign of 
Lenin's heirs. 


Leisurely steps towards Emu 
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The real challenge of helping smokers 


From Lord Barnett and 
Lard Haslani. 

Sir, We understand the reasons 
why the UK should not join Emu 
in Lhe first wave in 1999, but we 
are concerned at tbe implied lei- 
surely pace that would prevent 
us from joining before 2002 or 
even later. Surely we can and 
should adjust our fiscal/monetary 
policies to move earlier than this. 
The chancellor has left a tiny 
loophole: "barring some funda- 
mental and unforeseen changes 
in cconumic circumstances”. He 
has also rightly said it would be 
wrong for us to rule out joining if 
it was in our national interest to 
do so. We hope these words mean 
we will be able to join before the 
end of this parliament. 

So far. there has been scant ref- 
erence to the exchange rate 
mechanism. We believe the then 
ERM. from which we were humil- 
iatingly ejected in 1992. is very 
unfairly criticised. The damage 
which occurred was essentially 
self-inflicted by entering at the 
ridiculously high rate of DM2.95 
to the pound. This was to be 
expected because interest rates in 
the UK were then 6 per cent 
higher than those in Germany. 
Many industrialists were advoca- 
ting figures of DM2.40 to DM2J50 
at that time. Until mld-1996 the 
claimed stability by the Treasury 
and the Bank of England 
appeared to be being achieved 
with the pound fluctuating 
between DM2J20 and DM2.40, but 
since mid-1996 the pound has 
taken off and reached DM3.07 at 
its recent peak and is now about 
D M2 JO. 

Voluntarily we have put our 
selves back into the position 
from which we were so relieved 
to be ejected! Interestingly, many 


From Michael Parr. 

Sir, Now that the stock market 
has found its new paradigm, it 
occurred to me that the profes- 
sionals could use an up-to-date 
rule of thumb to work with - 


industrialists and some econo- 
mists are again claiming that an 
exchange rate of about 2^0 to 
2.60 is about right. So we may 
soon have gone full circle. 

The chancellor also underlined 
the importance of “maintaining 
stability”. Can these wild gyra- 
tions in exchange rates be justi- 
fied having regard to the very- 
adverse impact they are cur- 
rently having on UK industrial 
export and Investment strategies, 
which left unchecked could be an 
important factor in leading us 
soon into the next recession. 

Recognising the government's 
twin objectives of convergence 
and stability, it seems untenable 
to put inflation on a unique ped- 
estal While inflation will remain 
tbe prime target surely the mon- 
etary policy committee should be 
given a more specific and broader 
remit embracing both growth 
and exchange rate management 
Also, Is it really necessary for 
this committee to meet monthly? 
This has undoubtedly amplified 
exchange rate excesses, as econo- 
mists and City pundits con- 
stantly urge higher interest rates, 
either in the current month or 
certainly not later than the next 

As the growth rate of most 
other EU countries is expected to 
rise over the next two years and 
conversely the UK rate declines 
or even moves into recession, the 
economic convergence could 
become a reality, but it is a pipe- 
dream to believe such conver- 
gence will be permanently sus- 
tainable. until we ourselves are 
courageous enough to join Emu. 

Lord Barnett and Lord Haslam, 
House of Lends, 

Westminster, 

London SWlA 2 PW, UK 


how about: “Sell in October and 
wait till it’s over”? 

Michael Parr, 
Eschershelmerl’str 424, 

60433 Frankfort Germany 


From Prof Mick BostmqucL 

Sir, The controversy over 
tobacco sponsorship of sport car- 
ries some important lessons. 
There is certainly a need for fur- 
ther action to reduce smoking, 
but such action requires a bal- 
anced and sustainable approach 
through the range of measures. 
An increase in the real price of at 
least 2 per cent is needed simply 
to offset tbe effects of increasing 
income on raising consumption. 
The use of smoking cessation 
aids and counselling can help 

Time will tell 
about bulls and 
private investors 

From Mr R. MitchelL 

Sir. John Authers In his inter- 
esting analysis “Growling at the 
bears” (November 1-2) asks: 

“Why (fid he or she [the US small 
investor] play the market so 
well?” Time will tell whether 
Fidelity is correct in thinking 
that “our investors know what 
they're doing”. 

Another view is of private 
investors propping up a market 
that is overvalued In terms of the 
forecast cashflow coming from 
the corporate sector. 

The press and the market pro- 
fessionals are unanimous in their 
views that one of the great differ- 
ences in this correction is that 
the private investor will not get 
caught at the top of a boll mar- 
ket We shall see. 

Ray MitchelL 
2 Fern Chase, 

Scarcroft, 

Leeds LS14 3JL, UK 


older smokers; for advertising, 
voluntary agreements can pro- 
duce quicker results, if more lim- 
ited; and there is a strong case 
for further restrictions to reduce 
passive smoking in restaurants 
and other public places. 

The previous government 
improved on the last record by 
raising tobacco taxation and ach- 
ieving some voluntary restric- 
tions on advertising within the 
UK. The challenge now is to . 
build a wider consensus both 
within tbe UK and across Europe 


From Mr Jeremy Geelon. 

Sir. John Webber’s letter of 
November 2 with its ingenious 
proposal for the creation of a 
Neological Institute Is surely 
worthy of immediate support by 
the MfirUurniiTm C ommiss ion, for 
what better prism is there 
through which to look forward 
into the future than that of lan- 
guage - the very words we use to 
anticipate and to describe it? 

If readers of the FT agree, let 
us between us start to compose 
in these columns an entire collec- 
tion of New Words for the New 
Century. 

For my own part 1 can’t see us 
managing in fixture years with- 
out legitimising use of “survi vo- 
lution”. the portmanteau coined 
by US writer John D. White to 
encapsulate the blend of 
approaches necessary to carry 
the human experiment forward 
Into the next millennium. 

Nor should we tarry too much 
longer before adopting “telecon- 


where policy approaches are very 
different, even on such issues as 
subsidies to tobacco growing. 
Within the UK it would surely be 
better to build a consensus on 
sustainable actions with clear 
aims and an agreed process for 
monitoring results. 

Nick Bosanquet, 
professor of health policy, 
Imperial School of Medicine at 
St Mary’s. 

Norfolk Place, 

London W2 IPG 


omy” to describe the high-tech 
economy of a small but powerful 
country like IsraeL . 

And how about “cyber realms", 
to connote those groupings which 
exist orthogonally to the conven- 
tional nation-state structure but 
are no less - and often far more 
- powerful than nations, such as 
global conglomerates in 
the business world, religions in 
the spiritual world, and internet 
realms such as have already been 
created by the huge subscriber 
bases of, say American Online, 
CompuServe, and their like. 

What other 21st-century neolo- 
gisms would readers propose be 
submitted to Mr Webber's mo- 
posed institute? 

Jeremy Gedan, 
chairman, 

21st Century Studies, 

152 Madison Avenue, Satie 1104, 
New York, NY 10016 
US 


Prestigious 
role of PCF 
in resistance 

From Mr S. McQiffen. 

Sir, I was surprised that Robert 
Graham’s article on the Papon 
affair (“Pandora’s box opens” 
October 25-26) foiled to mention 
the role of either the Parti 
Comm artiste Franqais (PCF) or of 
anti-communism in the second 
world war and its aftermath. 

The feet is that the PCF was 
overwhelmingly the major ele- 
ment in the resistance, and that 
because of this it emerged from 
the war with enormous prestige. 
De Gaulle, having of necessity co- 
operated with the party during 
the war, was therefore faced with 
constructing an aliform** of the 
right sufficiently powerful to 
overcome the possibility of a 
PCF-led government. 

He was. therefore, not inclined 
to look too closely into the demo- 
cratic credentials or wartime 
behaviour of every anti- 
communist who showed a will- 
ingness to participate in such a 
coalition. 

Related to this is the feet that, 
while ft may be true that French 
people have an interest in 
ex ag ge rating the role of internal 
resistance in the liberation, it is 
equally the case that the western 
allies, particularly the US, had - 
and arguably retain - an interest 
in playing ft down. 

My own understanding is that 
both internal resistance and 
allied activity played a role 
in defeating Nazism in France, 
and that both should be 
honoured. 

At the same time, dubious 
pleas not to reopen old wounds 
should be ignored. There is no 
statute of limitations on mass 
murder. 

Steve McGiffen, 
editor. 

Spectre Magazine. 

BPS, Bxl 46, 
rue BeltianZ 79-113, 

1047 Brussels. 

Belgium 


Products, not 
personalities 

From Mr Mark Lee. 

Sir, Your article on branding 
and the stability problems 
encountered by the A-Class Baby 
Benz (“A brand facing a bumpy 
ride”, November i) omitted one 
point that corporate reputations 
built around products are far 
more resilient than those based 
on Individual personalities. 

Although the image of Mer- 
cedes Benz may have taken a 
slight dent it has responded 
admirably quickly, as one would 
expect of a company of its reputa- 
tion. I doubt if sales of the 
A-class or other Mercedes models 
will dip as a direct result other 
than for a very short time, if 
that 

However. Virgin - the oft- 
quoted example of successful 
“brand stretching" - is in a for 
more vulnerable position because 
it is synonymous with just one 
mam Richard Branson. If his per- 
sonal lifestyle and reputation 
were to be blemished. Virgin’s 
products would be tainted by 
association. Worse, take Richard 
Branson away entirely, for what- 
ever reason, and Virgin would be 
left without its most potent sym- 
bol. You can stretch a man only 
so for. 

Mark Lee, 

Watermark & Co, 

55 Greek Street, 

Loudon WlV 5LR, UK 

Renaming the 
Turner prize 

From Patrick Morreau. 

Sir, What would Turner have 
thought of the candidates for the 
prize bearing his name? (“Spot- 
light on scrapes and scratches”, 
November 4.) 

Surely it should be called the 
Charles Saatchi prize? 

Patrick Morreau. 

40 Church Crescent, 

London N 110 3NE, UK 


Professionals’ new rule of thumb 


Words for the new century, 
for our own survivolution 
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Man in the News • Wim Duisenberg 


Banker in the bunker 


France has opposed his bid for the presidency of the ECB 


I t should have been a 
happy week for Wim 
Duteeiiberg, the presi- 
dent of the European 
Monetary Institute. The 62* 
year-old Dutch ' central 
hanher had just become a 
grandfather for the fifth 
time when Jacques Chirac, 
the French president, threw 
into doubt his bid to become 
the president of the new 
European Central Bank 
(ECB). Mr Chirac decided to 
field a rival candidate: Jean- 

Claude Trichet. president of 
the Bank ctf France. 

Until week, Mr Duis- 
enberg had been the only 
nominee.- for what will 
become one of the most 
powerful jobs in interna- 
tional finance. . -The 
little-known Dutchman is an 
archetypal central banker, ' 
with the reputation for mon- 
etary toughness even when 
judged- by the standards of 
Germany's central bank, the 
Bundesbank. Toweling 
l.95m to his shock of white - 
hair, be even looks presiden- 
tial. And he is a keen golfer. 

T guess we’ll see more of 
him now on the golf 
course,” was the dry com- 
ment of a Frankfurt banker 
this week. 

. Mr Chirac has certainly 
thrown a spanner into the 
process of selecting the head 
of the- ECB. But whatever 
the outcome, the contest has 
opened up an important 


issue: what qualities should- 
the president of the ECB 
have? And does Mr Duisen- 
berg (or Mr Trichet, for that 
matter) have them? 

Zt goes without saying- 
that the ECB president most, 
be a first-class central 
banker, able to judge what 
will almost certainly be con- 
flicting monetary and eco- 
nomic signals In Europe to a 
nicety. But something else 
will be needed. The ECB 
will be a new institution, 
whose credibility with the 
public and the markets has 
yet to be established. This 
will be a political task, even 
thnng ti the ECB Itself will 
stand above politics. Hence 
the new president must be a 
good public communicator, 
able to judge when to speak 
out and when not. 

Both Messrs Duisenberg 
and Trichet are first-rate 
central bankers. But the 
manner of Mr Tri chefs 
nomination will make it 
hard for him to establish the 
independence that this Euro- 
. pean bank is supposed to 
have. Mr Chirac has raised 
suspicions of another 
French attempt to establish 
political control over the 
ECB. 

What about Mr Duisen- 
berg? An econometrician by 
training, he completed his 
doctoral thesis on the eco- 
nomic consequences of dis- 
armament in 1965, before 


embarking on a long career 
in finance and central bank- 
ing. No one doubts his abili- 
ties and experience. Even 
dose advisers to President 
Chirac admit as much. 

But the French have a 
point. The president of the 
ECB must be a good com- 
municator. His task will be 
to Inspire confidence among 
the Germans and the French 
atiltH Both are suspicious of 
the ECB for opposite rea- 
sons. The Gentians suspect 
that the ECB might not be 
as independent as the Bund- 
esbank. The French suspect 
that it might just be that. 
The trouble with Mr Duisen- 
berg is that be is too closely 
aligned to the Germans. 

In recent history two cen- 
tral bankers have been nota- 
ble for combining monetary 
competence with public pre- 
sentation skills , fine is Alan 
Greenspan, ohaSrrpan of th» 
Federal Reserve in the US. 
The other was Earl Otto 
PGhl, Bundesbank president 
until 1991. Others men, such 
as Paul Volcker and Mr Tiet- 
meyer have matched them 
(or more than matched 
them) in ability. But they 
have operated less in the 
public gaze. Messrs Green- 
span and Ptthl, on the other 
hand, are supremely good 
communicators. Unfortu- 
nately, neither is available. 

Unlike Mr Trichet, Mr 
Duisenberg has had some 


first-hand political experi- 
ence. Re served terms at the 
International Monetary 
Fund in the 1960s and as 
Dutch finance minwitpr from 
1973 to 1977 at a time when 
Wim Kok, the Dutch prime 
minister, was still a union 
leader. He became president 
of the Dutch central bank in 
1982. a post whicb he held 
until this summer. 

Although a member of Mr 
Kok's social democrats, he 
has regularly chastised the 
incumbent coalition for 
spending plans he deemed 
inappropriate. The Nether- 
lands' recently lauded eco- 
nomic success has been 
dubbed the “Wim-Wim sce- 
nario'’. In the Netherlands 
Mr Duisenberg la respected 
as fair. He has never been a 
preacher of blind orthodoxy. 

All the same, while never 

straying beyond the 
acknowledgement that he 
was “a candidate” for the 
ECB post, he laid some 
money on it - taking a sev- 
en-year lease on a home in 
Frankfurt This might prove 
to be uncharacteristically 
imprudent. 

Mr Duisenberg’s candi- 
dacy is in trouble. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the French 
can accept him now without 
severe loss of face. 

Wolfgang Mimchau 
Gordon Cramb 


Viewed from a different angle 

John Gapper explains how people’s appetite for news broadcasts is changing 


S tuart Webb spent 
this week in Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, along with 
hundreds of other television 
journalists. But be has seen 
more of Cambridge than 
most, having eschewed the 
long hours outside the court- 
room where the case of 
Louise Woodward, the Brit- 
ish nanny, was being heard, 
in. favour of reporting on the 
use of the internet in the 
trial and on agencies that 
spy on .nannies. . ; » ■ r . 1* 1 ‘ 
Mr Webb, wbo is half of 
the two-man Leeds bureau of 
Channel 5 News, Britain’s 
smallest commercial net- 
work. is accustomed' to cov- 
ering stories in an unusual 
manner, having spent sev- 
eral days with his camera up 
a tree reporting an environ- 
mental protests near Man- 
chester. “Our approach is to 
almost take the viewers 
there so the camera becomes 
their eye," says the 31-year- 
old producer. 


Mr Webb’s willingness to 
eschew convention - and to 
sacrifice authority, in the 
view of some critics - 
reflects the way is which 
viewers’ appetite for news is 
chang in g around the world. 
This week , the change has 
created an upheaval in UK 
television news, which is 
beginning to follow the trail 
already blazed in the US. 

Although its audience of 
300,000 is tiny compared 
with the Sm that tune into 
tile flagship News at - Ten on 
I TV, 5 News has succeeded 
where most news pro- 
grammes foil: it attracts 
younger adult viewers. Testy 
one per cent of viewers are 
aged between 16 and 44, com- 
pared with 30 per. cent .for ■ 
News at Ten. 

Channel 5, in which Pear- 
son, the owner of the Finan- 
cial Times, has a stake, this 
week decided to move 5 
News to 7pm to compete 
head on with tire more seri- 
ous and staid Channel Four 


News. At the same time, 
Channel Four announced 
plans to revamp its news 
programme, which is pres- 
ented by Jon Snow. 

. Mr Snow, whose mixture 
of gra vitas and quirkiness 
. makes him the closest thing 
to- a - (JS network news 
anchor such as Dan Rather, 
says the timing was a coinci- 
dence. “We are not going to 

‘A lot of viewers 
who used to feel, 
they were almost 
obliged to watch 
news now see 
entertainment 
news as a good 
substitute' 


head down the Channel 5 
route. If we were, it would be 
Structurally important to get 
rid of me,” he says. 

Nonetheless, the moves 
come at a time of upheaval 
in UK news programming. 
Tomorrow the BBC launches 
a 24-hour television service 
to rival Cable News Network 
end Sky News, while ITV. 
companies are considering 
moving News at Ten to 
make way for dramas and 
films. 

-The' changes have been 
driven by some of the same 
challenges facing network 
news in the US. Changes to 
working patterns and atti- 
tudes mean viewers are less 
able, or willing, to watch a 
news anchor guiding them 
through a series of story 
packages based mainly on 
political events. 

The foil in viewing of the 
three big US network news 
shows - from an average of 
U per cent of viewers each 
in 1987 to 8 per cent last year 


- has led to efforts to rede- 
fine news. NBC. for example, 
has moved towards running 
segments on health and 
work issues in the second 
half of bulletins. 

At the same time, maga- 
zine shows such as Hard 
Copy and Entertainment 
Tonight have proliferated. 
“A lot of viewers who used 
to feel they were almost 
obliged to watch news now 
see entertainment news as a 
good substitute," says Mich- 
ael Wolf, a partner at Booz- 
Allen & Hamilton, the con- 
sultancy. 

Tim Gardam, head of news 
ut Channel 5, says the chan- 
nel has tried to present news 
in a way that appeals to 
adults in their 30s. “This is 
not a feckless generation,** 
he says. “These are people 
who make sophisticated 
choices in other areas of 
their lives, and want to be 
entertained and intrigued.” 

The result has been to 
emphasise stories on topics 


such as the workplace and 
personal finance, and less 
consistent reporting of for- 
eign news. Mr Gardam says 
he is “damned If we are 
going to be accused of being 
upmarket or downmarket", 
but some fear this will lead 
to more parochial news 
judgments. 

Ted Turner, founder of 
Cable News Network, this 
week admitted that US view- 
ers are turning away from 
international stories. He told 
an audience in London that 
CNN was “at least trying to 
resist*' the urge of American 
viewers to watch only news 
that affects them directly. 

David Lloyd, Channel 
Four’s head of news, says 
the channel will “remain 
true to the principle of seri- 
ous broadsheet news” what- 
ever presentational changes 
it makes. Yet if Channel 
Four is to hold the attention 
of a younger generation, it 
may be tempted to join Mr 
Webb op the next tree. 


B linking 
back to life 

Canary Wharf is nearly full, 
but is not yet a community, 
argues Norma Cohen 


A t Canary Wharf, in 
the wasteland that 
Is much of London's 
Docklands. the 
Tesco Metro supermarket 
opens at the crack of dawn 
and stays open until 30 at 
night. 

Tesco Metro, James' Shoe- 
care and Pink - where wom- 
en’s corduroy shirts are £42 
each - are signs of the trans- 
formation of what was once 
Europe's largest, and argu- 
ably most frequently 
derided, construction site. 

But if the development has 
at last begun to prosper com- 
mercially, there are doubts 
about the feasibility of creat- 
ing a genuine community in 
such artificial surroundings. 
Is Canary Wharf a Brasilia, 
miles from anywhere, or is it 
a natural eastward extension 
of the City of London? With 
the move of the London 
International Futures 
Exchange to Spitalfields. just 
east of the City, is it possible 
to envisage Canary Wharf 
eventually converging with 
the City. 

Like Brasilia, Brazil’s mod- 
ernistic capital built hun- 
dreds of miles from any- 
where, Canary Wharf has 
been a symbol of 
over-ambitious expansion 
and greed. The project, with 
its 50-storey tower known as 
“the winking finger", lay 
more than half vacant after 
being buried under a mound 
of debts in 1992. Bankers and 
developers wrangled over its 
fixture. 

But this week, Canary 
Wharf laid same of those 
memories to rest. First, it 
was chosen as the site for 
the annual Anglo-French 
summit. Second, and more 
significantly. Canary Wharf 
Ltd, owners of the site, 
announced its intention to 
tap the debt markets for 
Bssflm, nging rental income 
from its properties as collat- 
eral 

The debt issue is possible, 
say the owners, because 
Canary Wharfs roughly 
4.6m sq ft of grade A office 
space is 92 per cent rented. 
Each day. 21,000 people go to 
work there, 6,000 more than 
at the end of last year. At 
last, its managers say, the 
site has “critical mass" to 
attract the right combina- 
tion of office and retail ten- 
ants. 

The completion of the 
Jnbilee Line extension to 
London Bridge and Central 
London due next summer 
will make it more accessible. 
London Bridge wifi be a sev- 
en-minute ride away and 
Green Park, in London's 
West End, 15 minutes. 


But, says Patrick Deig- 
man. chief executive of 
Arlington Securities, the 
property arm of British 
Aerospace; “it is very diffi- 
cult to build a sense or com- 
munity” in big new develop- 
ments. Even in much 
smaller business parks, be 
says, this can take up to 10 
years. 

Property consultants say 
Canary Wharfs recent com- 
mercial success has as much 
to do with rapidly rising City 
and West End rents as with 
its own attractiveness. 
Canary’ Wharf rents can be 
as little as half those 
charged by City properties. 

Urban planners believe 
that, in order to work, devel- 
opment projects must have 
some connection with their 
surrounding neighbour- 
hoods. “When you build 
these flagship projects, they 
must have some relevance to 
the surrounding commu- 
nity," says Stephen Jacobs, 
chief executive of the Strut 
ford Development Partner- 
ship. The City, he concedes, 
is drifting eastwards 
(because it has nowhere else 
to go). And the construction 
of rail transport should even- 
tually help tie the communi- 
ties together. But this will 
take time. 

Canary Wharfs managers 
insist they have already cre- 
ated a genuine community- 
people work, shop and soci- 
alise there, they say. "You 
have over 20.000 well-paid 
office workers who come 
here every day and need to 
have their shoes 
repaired ... who need to get 
their shopping done." says 
Peter Anderson, finance 
director of Canary Wharf. 

C hili's Grill & Bar, 
says Camille 
Waxer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
retail leasing, is open on 
Sundays serving mainly 
local clientele, and the dry 
cleaners is patronised on 
Saturdays by local residents. 

More buildings are going 
up. An u-acre site under 
development will contain a 
five-star hotel, luxury hous- 
ing, leisure and retail facili- 
ties. Another hotel and resi- 
dential development is 
scheduled for an adjacent 
site. 

Canary Wharf appears at 
last to have turned the cor- 
ner it has become the com- 
mercially viable develop- 
ment its creators envisioned 
10 years ago. But it may be 
at least another 10 years 
before it becomes anything 
like an organic part of 
London. 
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John Willman looks at the inside story of 
one of the UK’s biggest corporate scandals 


When Guinness 


* 
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isn’t good for you 


I t is surprising that no 
one has made a film of 
the Guinness affair of 
the mid-1980s. The 
scandal that followed the 
brewer's takeover of the Dis- 
tillers' Company in 1985 bad 
many of the elements of a 
Hollywood blockbuster. 

There is the Irish dynasty 
that started the business in 
1759. built Guinness into a 
household word and then 
presided over its decline. 
There is Ernest Saunders, 
the marketing man - who 

restored its fortunes but was 
brought down by arrogance. 
And there is a buccaneering 
supporting cast who helped 
win the takeover battle but 
tainted the names of great 
City institutions in doing po. 

If Hollywood should be 
tempted, however, it may 
well find one potential, and 
well-placed, screenwriter . 
temporarily unavailable. He 
is Jonathan Guinness, the 

third Lord Moyne, whose 
inside account of the saga - 
lie is a family member who. 
was on the hoard for more 
than 20 years - is published 
todav*. Mr Guinness now 
has his hands full at Trustor, 
the Swedish investment 
company which he controls. 
This week it was alleged 
that assets worth £5Gm have 
disappeared at the company. 

With the publication due . 
later this month of a report 
of the UK Department of 
Trade and Industry into the 
Guinness scandal, his 
account is a timely reminder 
ttf the complicated course, of 
events. 

In the late 1970s, Guinness 
had over-reached itself by 
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ill-advised* diversification. 
The appointment of Mr 
Saunders as manag in g direc- 
tor in 1981 led to the compa- 
ny's -extrication from loss- 
making ventures such : as 
film finance, restoring its 
fortunes. 

In 1985. he was approached 
by Distillers’, a mismanaged 
collection of venerable 
scotch whisky and gin 
brands which was seeking a 
white knight to fend off an 
unwelcome bid. Egged on by 
his advisers - including the 
Earl of Iveagh, the family 
member who chaired the 
board - Mr Saunders took 
Guinness into the contest 

It was a bruising battle, 
but Mr Saunders triumphed 
with the help of a growing 
entourage of City advisers 
and backers. Things soon 
began to unravel, however, 
as it emerged that Guinness 
had won because its share 
price had been ramped by 
support operations which 
subsequently led to the con- 
viction of Mr Saunders and 
■three others. 

Mr Guinness shares the 
general view that Mr Saun- 
ders was brought down by 
hubris: he had seen an ear- 
lier victory over another 
whisky company. Bells, as 
an invitation to ruthless 
advance.. And his account 
shows how Mr Saunders 
became increasingly impa- 
tient with aoyone who 
appeared to stand in his way 
- Including members of the 
company's board. 

-indeed, one of the stron- 
gest themes to emerge from, 
hfa version of events is the 
failure of the family to their 

Vi 


stewardship of the company. 

The family directors - 
there were eight in 1981 - 
were unable to hold Mr 
Saunders to account. Two 
wbo survived to the end 
were among his fiercest 
defenders, blinded by the 
restoration of the company's 
finances. One of those two 
was . Mr Guinness, whose 
experience as a merchant 
banker seems to have been 
left at the door whenever he 
entered the boardroom. 

Mr Guinness says be had 
grave misgivings about the 
Distillers’ bid. but did not 
oppose it. Nor did he do 
■much better when it 
emerged that Guinness bad 
invested $l0Qm in a limited 
partnership run by Ivan 
Boesky, the notorious US 
arbitrageur later convicted 
for insider dealing. Although 
the investment was obvi- 
ously a quid pro quo for help 
in the share support opera- 
tion. Mr Guinness was fob- 
bed off by the explanation 
that it was "strategic”. 

It was only when four non- 
executive directors with sig- 
nificant experience in man- 
aging other businesses were 
appointed in 1986 that the 
board wrested power from 
Mr Saunders. If a requiem is 
needed, it should be for the 
family directors, not the 
family business. 

* Requiem For a Farnfiy 
Business, Jonathan Guin- 
ness, Macmillan. £20. 390 
pages. Available from FT 
Bookshop bp. ringing Free- 

Call 0500 500 635 (UK) or +44 
18L324 5511 (outside die UK). 
Free p&p in UK 
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ear Sir Richard 
Eyre, 

You’ve really 
landed yourself in 
it, haven’t you? No sooner 
have you extricated yourself 
from running the National 
Theatre than you accept the 
task of sorting out London’s 
opera and ballet crisis. Yon 
have been given the power, 
no less, to make or break 
Britain's future prosperity in 
the lyric theatre. 

It is a poisoned chalice. As 
a member of t-ha UK’s arts 
lobby and one-time guest 
producer at Covent Garden, 
you are expected to support 
the western liberal tradition 
and fight the Philistines. 
This of thousands of opera 
and ballet lovers are rooting 
for you. But thou are just as 
many baying for the Royal 
Opera House's blood. And as 
a supporter of New Labour, 
it is your duty to stick to 
heritage secretary Chris 
Smith’s brief. When you 
report to him next May, you 
must present a solution to 
three companies' financial 
problems - without spend- 
ing a penny more taxpayers’ 
money than they receive at 
present English National 
Opera, the Royal Opera and 
the Royal Ballet are interna- 
tionally respected. How on 
earth can you keep them 
Intact? 

You must already realise 
that New Labour doesn't 
know what to do with opera 
and ballet By asking you to 
sort out the mess, the gov- 
ernment wants the problem 
off Its hands. New Labour 
has no arts policy - other 
than utopian slogans like 
“people’s opera*. In six 
months, when the political 
pressure is off and Covent 
Garden’s benefactors have 


bailed It oof yet again, the 
government may be content 
with the same old fudge as 
its Conservative predeces- 
sors. You surely don’t want 
your efforts to gather dust 
Kke previous opera consul- 
tants’ reports. The Eyre 
inquiry should be a defining 
moment in arts provision. 
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Don’t throw the 
Coliseum to lions 



Voice salesman: Platido Domingo as Verdi’s Otello 


You must capture the 
mood of the Blair govern- 
ment by breaking with pre- 
cedent Privatise the Royal 
Opera House, hand its man- 
agement to a chan table 
trust let it be run commer- 
cially. Give the “toffs" their 
expensive playground. Write 
off the £78m lottery grant, 
and pour the entire £26m 
annual subsidy into an opera 
and ballet company which 
could continue the adventur- 
ous, accessible tradition of 
the Coliseum. 

Run Covent Garden com- 
mercially? I can hear the 
scoffs already. But the Met- 
ropolitan Opera receives 
barely a cent of US taxpay- 
ers’ money. The Kirov in St 
Petesberg has no state fund- 
ing for its foreign tours - 
but it does attract support 
from Prince Charles and the 
Gettys. The Zurich Opera 
House gets sponsors to 
underwrite its productions. 
And what about the Earl’s 
Court Carmen- 51 What about 
Raymond Gubbay’s promo- 
tions at the Albert Hall? 
They’re all commercial 

A privatised Covent Gar- 
den could mount short inter- 
national seasons - funded by 
the same mystery benefac- 
tors who materialised with 
Eism this week - and rent 
out the theatre for gala con- 
certs, private promotions 
and prestige visitors. It 
could be a winter Glynde- 
boume or a British version 
of the Met, a bit like having 
supper in an expensive res- 
taurant, with the artists join- 
ing in afterwards. It could 
take box-office hits from 
elsewhere, engage “safe” 
producers and hire out its 
orchestra and costnme 
department. 

What you must under- 
stand, Sir Richard, is that 


opera has become a busi- 
ness. Singers like Luciano 
Pavarotti, Piacido Domingo 
and Angela Gheorghiu have 
crossed the line into com- 
mercial entertainment - 
they have become voice- 
salesmen. And art that goes 
commercial doesn’t need 
subsidy. 

Anything that appeals to 
the masses - from pop music 
to craft furniture - doesn’t 
need state funding. Covent 


Garden shouldn't require 
taxpayers’ money to present 
Domingo - it should be free 
to tie ticket prices to his 
market value. 

But English National 
Opera does need subsidy to 
stage Mark -Anthony Tur- 
n age's Twice Through the 
Heart, to devise radical inter- 
pretations of traditional rep- 
ertoire, to supervise the 
development of young sing- 
ers, to make opera cheaply 





available to a metropolitan 
public. 

I hardly need remind you 
that the purpose of subsidy 
is to support work which 
won’t a priori be a box-office 
success - because it’s dar- 
ing, because it doesn’t give 
in to the taste of the major- 
ity, because it is experimen- 
tal enough to push the art 
form forward. Repeating the 
same formula over and over 
again is not artistic: provid- 
ing shows which fulfil 
people’s expectations is not 
artistic. But the daring and 
the popular can co-exis. It Is 
in the nature of the experi- 
ment that there should be 
room for failure. 

That is the tradition ENO 
represents, and that is why 
it deserves to keep its integ- 
rity. ENO. like Welsh 
National Opera. Opera North 
and Scottish Opera, bas been 
the engine of this country's 
postwar operatic develop- 
ment. catering for the art- 
loving middle-classes and 
setting standards of excel- 
lence. Look at all the British 
singers and directors work- 
ing with leading foreign 
companies. Most laid their 
foundations at the Coliseum. 

The reason the Royal 
Opera House has welcomed 
the plan to amalgamate with 
ENO at Covent Garden is 
because it represents the big- 
gest windfall Chris Smith 
could have dreamed up - a 
chance for the Royal Opera 
House to swallow ENO’s 
assets and paper over its 
own mismanagement 

Sir Richard, please don't 
let the Royal Opera House 
directors get away with it. 
As long as a subsidised 
Royal Opera House presents 
“international" casts at high 
prices, opera’s reputation in 
Britain will be dragged 
through the mud. It is time 
to neutralise tabloid talk of 
elitism, and demonstrate 
that at the Coliseum, unlike 
Coven t Garden, taxpayers 
get value for money. 

Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Clark 
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Clinton’s 
pessimism on 
Iraq lifts oil 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

World crude oil prices 
firmed again as a conse- 
quence of the persisting 
brinkmanship between Iraq 

and the UN. 

The public expression of 
pessimism by Bill Clinton. 
US president, over the possi- 
bility of achieving compro- 
mise followed Thursday’s 
warning noises from the US 
that it could seek further 
economic sanctions or mili- 
tary’ action against Iraq if it 
failed to abide by UN resolu- 
tions on weapons control. 

On the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange the December 
crude oil contract responded 
to President Clinton's som- 
bre comment by adding 47 
cents to $20.86 a barrel by 
midday, having touched 
$20.92 earlier. 

However, specialists felt 
that current ample crude 
supplies would inhibit any 
move to breach $21 a barrel 
at this stage of the US-Iraq 
tussle. On London’s Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exchange 
December Brent gained 42 
cents a barrel, to $19.89. in 
late trading. 

It was yet another grim 
Friday for gold, which took a 
severe denting on the news 
from Alan Greenspan, chair- 
man of the US Federal 
Reserve, that the US con- 
sumer price index figures 
have been overstated by 
about l per cent in recent 
years. 

A traditional hedge 
against inflation, gold was 
severely marked down as a 
result - the London after- 
noon “Ox” was $308.70 per 
troy ounce, $4.45 lower than 
in the mor ning . 
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LME warehouse stocks* 
Teams Change 
Aluminium 729 . 825 1 - 2.725 

Aluminium afloy 46.660 -200 

Copper . 345,850 - 1.175 

UkkJ 116.450 -25 

Mew 88.613 -IX 

Zinc 472.075 + 6,225 

Tin 8.475 -165 

"ThurKtay-SGiosa 

The bullion market is still 
struggling to digest news 
from the end of October that 
the Swiss National Bank is 
contemplating selling 1.400 
tonnes of gold from its 
reserves. 

Some specialists are fore- 
casting a trading range for 
gold In 1998 of between $285 
and $320. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange the existing back- 
wardation - the premium for 
immediate delivery over that 
for future months - in tin 
widened abruptly yesterday 
to $70 a tonne, amid market 
rumours of a big European 
trader beginning to exert a 
squeeze on stocks. 

The price for three-months 
tin closed $80 higher, at 
$5,640 a tonne. 

Zinc, meanwhile, took 
note of a sizeable increase in 
LME warehouse stocks and 
sunk by $18 to $ 1,188 a tonne 
at the end. 
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■ TO! ($ per toons) 

Close 5685-95 5640-50 

Previous 5565-75 5565-70 

hBgti/low 57005670 56605580 

AM Official 5705-10 5865-60 

Kart dose 563540 

Open Int. 15.714 

Total daily tunover 8.470 

■ ZMC, special Mgti piJ» (t per tonne) 

Ctooe 1174-75 1196-07 

Previous 1191-32 1212-13 

Htghrtow 1205/1165 

AM Official 1165-68 11883-89 

Kelt dose 1187-88 

Open Int wm 

Tate daily turnover 28,167 

■ COPPBL grade A (j per tonne} 


6270-80 

6130-35 

6295/8110 

8200-05 

6265-70 


Precious Metals continued 

■ OOtD DOMEX rt QO TbygLiMroyoe.) 

am Day's Opm 

J»in riiiji M 9 I In IU U 

He* 3114 -40 

Dec 311 2 -Z0 314 3 308.6 24,152 1085 k 

M 3125 - 2 S 3165 3100 8582 33.189 

Apr 3145 - 2.0 317 .C 3119 86 7,373 

Jm 310.6 -ZD 3175 31 <0 273 11,401 

tag 3187 - 2 JJ 3178 3173 2 4.512 

Total * 1,348210096 

■ PLATWUM NYMEX (50 Troy az^ Srtray gzj 

Jan 339.0 -M MO 385.0 1,726 11/125 

Apr 384.5 -85 3920 381.0 40 1281 

Jd 3813-55 388 L 0 383.0 9 55 

Tote 1,775 10471 

■ PALLADIUM NYVEX (100 Troy tm S/trey oz.) 

Ok 2048 b - 0.45 200.00 204.50 Sl 2 2 . 7 M 

Mar 20085 +0 05 ZJ 250 20000 130 1.285 

Jm 187 J 5 + 0 JJS 195.00 18500 - 111 

Sep 19435 + 0.05 185.00 195.00 - 2 

Total M 2 4,184 

■ SILVER G 0 *d ROOD Day at; Omaftqy azj 

Now 4855 -4 6 4818 4776 6 2 

Dec 4650 - 4.7 4850 4816 14096 54 . 66 * 

JM 4858 - 4.7 494.5 488.0 3 28 

Mar 490.7 - 4 J 1 5000 4874 3,191 25376 

Ktoy 493 .fi -43 494 X 4 SaO 38 2 . 7 B 6 

M 496.4 -43 4950 4950 34 3,796 

Total 17,981 BGXBE 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT LUTE OOP termed £ par tame) 

Sea <&*% Opa 

price etegt Ugh law W lot 
m 81 X 5 - 1.00 8225 8125 9 182 

Jaa 83.40 -tOO 84 J 50 8225 200 3,187 

Mar 8540 - 1.10 86 X 0 8523 338 3 JB 1 

May 87.40 - 1.10 8550 07.40 35 2,171 

M 8040 - 1.10 9050 8929 11 195 

Total 666 8 X 34 

■ W^TCBTjS^QttximftcW 

Dk 33500 - 35050 35525 110*3 48511 

Mar 373.75 * 1.75 374.00 37025 4939 25019 

May 382.00 +825 38200 37000 543 0393 

Jd 38450 + 0 L 75 3 fi 5.00 3814 D 1.193 IftlOS 

sap 38000 + 1-00 38000 38 8. 00 113 170 

Dk moo + 1.50 moo 397-00 55 3 JKS 

Tote 19 m 103211 

■ MAIZE CgT ( 5 J 00 bu rdm cents/ 568 ] buatel) 


Dk 

1037 

-2 

1043 

10 Z 7 1,538 43,170 

Mar 

1062 

-6 

1068 

1053 0681 54 X 69 

Hey 

ion 

-6 

1085 

1076 166 23,713 

JM 

me 

-5 

1098 

1083 107 10 X 8 B 

Sep 

me 

-4 

1118 

TUI 321 1 BJ 78 

DK 

Total 

1130 

-X 

1135 

1126 394 21.304 

0048197,227 


284J00 +1JB 284.75 281.00 
33275 +1.25 39425 29050 
298.75 +1-25 30050 297.00 
30275 +0.75 303.50 299.75 
29425 +850 294J50 29200 

284 X 0 + 2.00 29475 291 JD 


30883173665 
11,803105934 
2,624 31067 
<006 43498 
337 <010 
2114 2 M 14 
59^0 389,119 
par tame) 


■ COCOA C»CE CIO tenneKStonnea) 

DK 1601-3 1013 1501 5.721 19,450 
Mar 1850 +3 1 B 57 1640 5,167 41/418 

May 1077 +3 1877 1869 327 1&434 

Jd 1897 +X 1690 1890 73 < 0 Z 2 

Sip 1717 +2 1714 1714 26 5 X 77 

0 k 1736 +2 1734 1734 1 6,088 

Told 11 . 3 Z 711 EJM 3 

■ COCOA (tCCO) CSDffa/tormfl) __ 

Hot B Price Piw. day 

Daly 124407 123285 

m COFFEE UFFE £3 tonnes' S/tannaJ 


1970 - 71 
1066-67 

1975/1652 

1971 - 72 

1972 - 73 


Close 1953-54 1970-71 

Previous 1947-40 1866-67 

HigMaw 1954.5 187 S /1952 

AM Official 1954 - 54.5 1971-72 

Kart) dose 1972-73 

Open int 158.149 

Tate dotty tunover 51.978 

■ LME AM omdd e/S rate: 1.6914 

LME Ctoring E /3 rate: 10945 

Spot 10907 3 rCr 18838 6 ate 1JDB4 9 Ms 1.0713 

M HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMBQ 

San Day's Open 

price ctanga Mgh Low «ol tat 

IM 88.80 - 0.15 8835 B 8.70 1,711 3320 

Dk 8920 + 0.10 8980 8950 6,056 30.638 

Jan 8955 + 0.15 89 80 8900 72 1 X 33 

Ml 8050 +020 9020 8950 65 1,379 

Mar B 955 +025 9020 8900 1.447 9000 

Apr 8950 +020 8980 8950 124 1271 

Total 11278 85,310 


72 1233 
66 1,379 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


PRECIOUS METALS 

M LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices swvtad by N M RotaactiM) 


QoldCTroy ce) S price £ equlv SFr aqutv 

Close 30950-30900 

Opening 31920-31350 

Momma 6 * 31325 105.16 43720 

Afternoon fix 30970 102.34 43022 

Day's High 31355-31385 

Day's Low 9090020930 

Previous dose 31220 - 312-70 

Ijooo Ufa Mean Gold Landtag Rates (Vs USS) 

1 month- -342 emsrahs— 253 

2 months 3-41 12 months 3.72 

3 months 3.43 



Latest 

Change 

Year 

1997 


prices 

on week age 

High 

Low 

Gold per tray oz. 

5308.75 

- 3 .B 0 

$ 378.90 

$ 368.65 

$ 308.75 

Silver per tray oz 

292 . 30 p 

+ 4.65 

282 X 0 p 

330 . 1 Op 

253 . 30 p 

Alumnkim 99 . 7 % (cash) 

Si 594 

■20 

$1439 

$ 17 B 7 X 

$1410 

Capper Grade A (cash) 

SI 953 5 

+59 

$2101 

$2704 

$ 1947 X 

Lead (cash) 

$ 671.6 

- 26.5 

$ 741 X 

$ 7 Z 5 X 

$ 571.5 

Nickel (cash) 

£6190 

•95 

$7170 

$8220 

$8010 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

$ 1174.5 

-BOX 

$1048 

$ 1763.5 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

S 5890 

+215 

$5890 

$8050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

£1037 

-12 

£901 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Nov 

£1550 

+121 

$1541 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

£ 289.50 

+ 0.50 

$ 263 X 0 $ 311.00 

$ 280 X 0 

Barley Futures Nov 

£ 75 X 0 

- 1.40 

£ 91 X 0 

£ 96 X 0 

£ 75 X 0 

Wheat Futures Nov 

£ 81 X 5 

- 2 X 0 

£ 94.75 

£ 102 X 0 

£ 75 X 0 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

77 . 40 c 

- 0 X 5 

75 . 20 c 

8225 c 

77 . 30 C 

wool ( 64 s Super) 

408 p 

-20 

386 p 

448 p 

387 p 

Oil (Brant Blend) 

S 20 J 24 X 

- 0 X 8 

$ 22,165 

$ 24 X 5 

$ 16 X 5 


105.16 43720 

102.34 43022 


ENERGY Mj 

M CRUDE 06 . NYMEX fl .000 barrels. S/barrel) Hm 

Udsri Bmft Open 

price cbmqpi Mpb law W tat " 

DK 20.92 +053 2097 20.40 36587 81.923 u 1 

<da 21.06 + 4 L 46 21.10 2050 21577 B 4 JM 4 " 

fab 71.08 + 0.43 2150 2970 7588 38237 

Mar 2151 + 0.40 21.01 20.75 4581 22.488 _ 

Apr 2050 +926 2050 2089 1,117 16574 “J 

■ay 2972 +025 2972 2958 1512 18201 Dec 

Total B 1 571 399418 j* 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/turoQ «ar 

Latest Dayta Open j? 

price Cbanpa Mgt l» IU U jp, 

Dm 1856 +938 1989 1952 12555 48220 Tata 

JM 19 SZ +937 1995 19.60 9.494 59137 ■ 1 

Ml 1985 +935 1858 1956 3.550 3 L 418 — 

MV 1989 +027 1970 1946 111 6520 

Apr 1955 +923 1955 1955 100 5501 •*" 

Hay 1937 HLTG 1940 1929 743 5575 

Total sta Ota "*r 

■ HEATING OB. If/MEX ( 42 K 0 US gfita; c/US gSta) ^ 

Latest D aft Open Tda 

price cfcengB Ugh Lev Vd Int M I 

Dk 5950 + 1 jh 5870 5755 12222 59216 ^ 

Jaa 5955 +158 5945 58.40 9890 26,683 != 

Fab 5940 +058 59.60 5975 1,162 13533 Zl 

Mar S 9 SS +956 5975 5950 82 S 9564 T? 

Apr S 72 D + 0.66 5720 5620 113 5532 .u. 

Hay 5980 + 0.56 5980 5970 44 9735 TMa 

Totd 197*0125580 — ( 

■ GAS 09 IPE SUmi) 

Sett Dayta 0 pm Dk 

price cb—u Up iw M hi Jn 

Da* 18975 +925 18150 177.75 9586 19232 Apr 

DU 18150 + 1.76 181.75 178.79 8588 24,425 Jd 

Jaa 16225 +150 1 B 225 18900 1,165 14247 Tab 
FM 181.75 +125 181.75 180.75 102 9775 

■tar 17950 ■+ 1 JJ 0 17950 17950 620 6521 m 

Ap- 17973 + 0.75 17925 17525 20 3,447 pj 

Tatri 15517 965*6 

■ NATURAL QAS PE ( 1 JMO I— s; Haw par 8 wu< 

DK 15200 -0250 15200 19000 10 152 S 

Jaa 19560 -9140 19670 19 L 590 125 2.480 

TIKI 400 11295 

■ NATURAL GAS tfftlSf ( 10 JMO mfls; SftmBtaJ S 


DK 2 B 450 +220 29425 23120 2.114 29414 
ratal 5 B 55 D 388,113 

■ BARLEY UFFE (100 tonnes; E per tonne) 

Rw 7550 -950 48 

Jn 7520 -450 7850 7925 38 1290 

Ur 8050 -050 6975 8975 7 509 

May 8225 -450 23 

Sap 8150 -050 - - - 8 

Total 46 1577 

■ SOrABEANSOTBJDawiatatsdbWtaftrt* 

Mov 73925 +1975 74050 72420 9282 12537 
Jan 73850 +1320 74120 72420 49154 79716 
IM 74180 +1325 74420 7 Z 750 5290 25538 
May 74525 + 11-75 74720 73220 3284 18221 
Jd 74975+1120 75120 73900 3.463 15521 
Aeg 74520 +1320 74900 73320 355 008 

7 M 83,m 140392 

■ SOYABEAN OH. CBT (00 JOOttw: canta/B) 

Dec 2978 +435 2354 2553 7583 48594 

JM 2557 +935 2915 2555 5290 29472 

Hv 2920 +432 2935 2553 1293 16237 

May 2935 +430 2550 2525 580 95&1 

Jd 2943 +435 29*5 2903 302 8527 

Aag 2925 +440 2935 2550 1 821 

Total 16574 1 K 470 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL C 8 T (100 tons Vton) 

DM 2452 +32 2492 2*92 15579 <2535 

JM 237.5 +45 2395 2332 7566 2*530 

Her 2325 + 4.1 2335 2282 5.194 2156 * 

Hay 2297 +97 2382 22*2 2.754 17521 

Jd 2295 +45 2297 2245 1530 122*3 

Aag 2292 +42 2297 2245 276 2591 

Total 32557 126522 

M POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; E pv tonne} 


dor 

1550 


1563 

1520 109 1 X 66 

Jm 

1570 

+25 

1590 

1535 2 J »0 22.182 

Mv 

1570 

+22 

150 $ 

1538 797 10 X 88 

May 

1570 

+20 

1505 

1544 05 3,187 

Jifi 

1573 

+20 

- 

- - 785 

$ 0 p 

Total 

1580 

+20 

— 

- 17 389 

3 X 77 30 H> 


■ WH- L l . *C* CSCE (37,500883; canto/fao) 

Dec 14950 +350 15250 14900 5,470 10501 

Mar 14085 + 1.70 142.00 13950 2172 9728 

May 13750 +150 13900 13550 142 2 . 8 W 

Jd 13355 - 13450 13350 88 1.970 

SR 1 13950 - 13150 13050 44 1574 

DM 127.75 - 12950 12950 40 892 

Told 7 , 85 * 29227 

■ CQFFg PCO) (US ccrtis/powidS 

Mm B Free, itay 

Comp. <My 11256 11453 

15 <tay averaga ... . ... 114.73 H 551 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE [50 tames; j/jgnne} 


Dk 

307.7 

- 0:3 

308.7 

307.1 1 X 80 

8 X 26 

Mar 

3155 

+09 

3105 

313 X 1 X 06 18 X 11 

■rer 

3103 

+ 1.7 

ymn 

3167 

484 

3 X 88 

am 

320-9 

+Z 0 

3224 

319 X 

277 

3JB04 

Oct 

3102 

+ 1.7 

3109 

3159 

77 

3 X 67 

Dk 

314-0 

-IX 

_ 

- 

- 

140 

TtaW 





V» 37 /BO 


Sett Day's 

change W* lam W m 
(£ 575-9300 6720 Q 66300 7542 

S SiS“!K5S5 

. - 72-700 72 J 00 1.839 15283 

£ S- 0 CC 5 TOM 70 ^ W IJg 

s masses "s s 

W 7 Z 100 17,300 97589 

jTrnn **ootXtbx csnoAtej — 

„ _ , n-e 01 too 69900 3543 19 , 08 ? 
M wmiS S 2250 81 550 2595 19908 
« SSiSs aiM 58550 995 * 5 ® 

S eSiM 0««®»375 385 3298 
5 B <*50 64 JB 0 110 l.W 

" -os 62650 62?50 t 227 

82375 9359 39786 

I/tLuw pm i ibs CME (AQJO Olfas; cento/HwI 

M, 61150+0 025 61550 »J 00 2551 MB 
5Z S 3 JS 0 IK »3 

Zv ^875 - 51-500 69500 1 W 380 

3 ? 62550 +O’TS 62550 61^0 ® 374 

a aM ° - -™**2*l 7 . 7 S 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strihe prices tonne —Cato Puto “ 

S i i S?Kr Me. Otc Mar 

IIS IT! 33 78 25 46 

TSm~ 4 35 96 104 

(Orads A} LME Oec Mar Dec Mar 

+000 02 120 26 55 

MOO 31 70 78 104 

i^ 0 ..;i 9 37 153 169 

■ COFFEE UFFE Jan Mar Jan Mw 

lS::r — 5 « « « 

■ COCOA UFFE Dec Mar Dec Mar 

1025 2 a 72 12 35 


Dae Mar 
2 10 
25 46 

96 104 

Dec Mar 
20 55 

78 104 

153 169 
Jan Mar 
37 

3 56 

24 B 4 
Dec Mv 


1075 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 


Msr 

829 

+39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apr 

1200 

+ 3-1 

1200 

1209 

51 

1,103 

«*I 

1389 

+39 

- 

- 

- 

22 


1499 

+10 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Hev 

800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Tate 





B 1 

1,125 

■ FRHGHT (fflFFEX) UFFE pi Oflndat point) 

Hot 

1235 

-20 

1250 

1235 

108 

657 

Dm 

1270 

-IS 

1275 

TZ 75 

fl 

209 

Jn 

1305 

-20 

1320 

1310 

13 

B 7 S 

tar 

1335 

-IB 

_ 

— 

- 

353 

JM 

121 B 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

Total 

CtaM 

tar 



139 

1 X 99 

m 

1289 

129 S 






■ SUGAR 11 * CSCE ( 112 J 00 BW; canta/lba) 

Mar 12.25 - 1933 1922 9818 1233 * 

May 1219 +002 1223 7215 1075 29509 

Jd 1103 +901 1107 11.90 2085 22.794 

Dd 11.77 - 11 O 0 11.75 8*9 22 J 8 I 

HV 1108 - 11.62 1107 102 5,872 

May 1105 - 1108 1103 10 636 

Total 73 ^ 85203,799 

■ COTTON NYCE ( 50 Q 008 M; centsAba) 

DM 7207 -002 72.15 71 .B 5 7/448 42034 

Mv 7326 -909 7135 73.10 2458 18009 

May 74.11 -009 7<22 73.95 319 10048 

Jd 7401 + 0 O 1 7405 7<65 436 10,466 

Oct 7505 -915 7500 7500 4 811 

DK 7505 - 0.13 75.70 75.40 86 10402 

Total 19081 9*491 

■ ORANGE JUKE NYCE ( 15 O 009 V; Oam/tos} 


2000 

2060 


72 

12 

35 

BO 

23 

48 

50 

44 

63 

Jan 

Dec 

Jan 

81 

14 

61 

66 

27 

- 

55 

- 

- 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB (per barrel) +w- 


latest Bay's 

prica change tfigb Lav 

3 J 95 -9007 3409 3430 
3-265 -9087 3.350 1210 
2960 -9032 2992 2490 
2430-0420 2445 2460 
2440+9008 2440 1295 
2255+0405 2295 2220 


¥d Int 

172 57429 
7423 31444 
34*1 23 JH 3 
1,427 17459 
856 10.472 
260 8406 
394 * 5295,919 


UNLEADED GASOLINE 
Nimt (42JM0 U5 ffdL; PUS gofii) 


Per mm urtsas attwnMm antod p PencaAp. c Cents fc. * Dec. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


SBwer R* 

Spat 

3 months 
6 i nunt t m 
1 year 
Odd Cotas 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


p/troy oz. US da equtv. 


Latest Day’s 
price dnega MU 

5925 +205 6950 
0025 + 1.02 6950 
5040 +047 8040 
61.10 + 1.82 81.10 
6140 + 9 B 2 6140 
6280 +947 6250 


a n 

Lew Vri tat 

5090 14482 34477 
5949 6410 19454 
5945 I 486 1255 
60.45 444 6485 

63.40 094 6477 

6240 526 5,235 

i^ ip 7 trt.+ar 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX ( 86 ; 24 air dry tars) 

Sett Dayta Open 

prim change M* Lew Vd tat 

Dk 85<00 -240 56400 55440 10 236 

Mv 57290 -140 57590 571.00 23 367 

Tdd S 3 GO 


FUTURES DATA 

AB tutuma data suppMed by CMS. 


SpiCOS from Man Productar 
White pepper hae shown a way firm trend 
again this week. Supplies on Bangka are 
getting extremely amaD greduaiy. Another 
campicstfeig factor is the bitariority of the 
popper left tar export Murtofc FAQ grade 
was traded as hltfi as $9400 a tonne OF 
to Ewope and $ 4 . 10 ^ to the US rnarfeat 
Stack pepper pricee have shown a mixed 
pattern- Due to nrther law demand, ra-ard-. 
are started to aoldt orders at reduced 
lewis, but all origins remained firm, espe- 
cially India. Now crop appBn may be 
expected from February, but prices are not 
discounted. Black pepper FAC was traded 


Rev 

71 X 5 

+170 

69.75 

mm 

438 

610 

Jm . 

75.15 

+195 

7540 

7235 2.104 20969 

Mv 

70 X 0 

+ 2.10 

78 X 0 

75 X 0 

565 11.958 

Nay 

81 X 0 

+ 1 X 5 

81.50 

78 X 0 

301 

3.078 

JM 

83 X 0 

+ 0.15 

0390 

82 X 0 

11 

1 X 03 

Sep 

8690 

+ 0.15 

- 

- 

23 

773 

TMM 





3 XU 30488 


Dubai 

$ 19 . 03 X. 13 w 

+024 

Brent Blend (doted) 

S 1 EL 2 S- 9 X 7 

+ 0 X 3 


$ 18 . 85 - 0.87 

+ 0 X 8 

W.T.I. 

S 20 . 83 - 0 . 85 w 

+ 0.35 

■ (ML PRODUCTS WOE prompt OeOwy OT (torete 

Premium Qa&ofine 

$ 201 -203 

+2 

Gee OI 

$ 184-185 

+2 

Heavy Fuel OB 

$ 103-105 


Naphtha 

$ 198-200 

♦2 

Jet fuel 

$ 201-203 

+1 

Diesel 

S 1 SO- 19 * 

+1 

■ NATURAL GAS (Ponoe/Vwm) 


Beaton (Dec) 

14 . 95 - 15.05 

- 0.10 

ftarataurn Arpia. rat London (Dm; 350 079 S 

HI OTHER 




VOLUME DATA 

Open Manet and volume, data shown tar 
co ntracts traded on COM EX, NYMEX, CBT. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and *»E Crude CM are 
one dqy In arrears. Vokane & Open tatarest 
totals are tar al traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Bass: 18 / 9/31 = 100 ) 

Nov 7 Nov fl month ago year ago 
1811.7 .10174 188 S.fi 18824 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1 DS 7 ° 100 ) 

NovB Nov 5 month ago ywrigo 
24043 242.13 

■ G 8 C 1 Spot (Bas« 1970 E 100 ) 

NovB Nov 5 month ago yoar ago 
20348 20409 202-82 20340 


Gold (per tray 02 }$ $ 308.75 - 3.70 

Savor (per iray oz)* 405 . 00 c + 8 J 30 

Platinum (per tray ol) $ 398.00 

Palladlian (per troy oz.) $ 205.00 + 2.00 

Capper 9 *. 0 c - 2.0 

Land (US prodj 45 . 00 c 

Tin (KuNa Lumpur) 17 . 82 r ' 0 . 5 B 

Tin (New York) 260.5 

Cattle (Bve weight) 06.01 p - 035 * 

Sheep (Bve weight) I 0984 p + 5 . 54 * 

Plga (five weighOT 74 . 64 p -2 05 * 

Lon. day sugar (raw) $28840 -140 

Lon. day sugar (wte) $30340 - 2.90 

Barley (Eng. feed) Unq 

Matas (US No 3 YeUow) Cl Q 9.00 

Wheat (US Dark North) Unq 

Rubber (Decft 54 . 50 p 

Rubber (Jan)V 5440 p 

Rubber (XL RSS Nol) 288 -Sz -04 

Coconut 0(1 (PhQ§ 630 . 0 c + 20.0 

Palm Oil [Malay J§ 525 .Qz +74 

Copra.(Phl 9 § . $* 15.0 +24 

Soyabeans (US) 190.0 

Cation Oudook'A' bidax 77 . 40 c - 0.05 

Woottops ( 84 s Super) 4 QSp 

Epvrtcmo irtoBS otrare*» steel p ponooAo- c arxxria. 
rrtaggMq. m Mteydai cvafiig. y Sm/Oa. * Nmrttac. ■ 
DBcfUjndonPtryiiicd.fi QFtawdn. 4 BuMn nortv 
dm*. * CtavB an weak. TBaaad on 3967 Imad at ptgi 
MkL 


Treasuries hit by equities losses 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond fell & at 99£. yielding 
By John Labate in New York 6.146 per cent Shorter-term 
and Vincent Boland issues also eased as the two- 

in London year note lost i at 99*J. to 

yield 5.692 per cent, while 
US Treasury bonds were the 10-year note lost £ at 
down slightly in early trad- 101 %, yielding 5.883 per cent 
ing yesterday after steep The Federal Funds rate was 
overnight losses In Asian 5% per cent 
and European equity mar- All eyes were on the fall- 
kets and the release of unex- ing US stock market, which 
pectedly strong data on plunged more than 140 
labour markets. points before recovering a 

By early afternoon, the little by midday. “With the 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Had Bid Bid Day chgWk chg Month Year 

Nov 7 Dale Coupon Price Vtaki yloM y*«*j chg yM enq >W 

AuMraaa 03,91 S2SO 101.6960 492 -907 +909 +0.00 -141 

UVQ7 1QJQ0 1294771 696 -911 +902 -911 -1-31 

Auvtrtv oa<09 7.000 104.1400 4.61 -903 +911 +0.30 +4)92 

07407 5.625 994800 547 -0JS +092 +914 -04Q 

Bokffcjm 04/99 7.000 1034600 449 -0.05 +904 +926 *049 

03/07 6^50 1034800 S.73 -0.05 -901 +0.17 -042 

Canada* V-\ K S1 4.000 1004500 346 -0X6 +0.04 +0X8 +903 

06/07 7JS0 1 124500 542 - *905 -OQ4 -961 

Dan m ark 1199 6X00 IIP 3000 441 -0.04 +0X2 +021 +943 

11/07 7X00 toe 4Q00 6,13 -90* -902 +0-22 -0.73 

Finland 01.99 1V0CH 107 3660 4.40 -901 +0X2 *926 +942 

«/Pfl 7X50 109.2710 542 -0X3 +0.01 +920 -0-76 

Ranee 11/99 7X00 104.7600 445 - +909 +932 +0.67 

torn 6.750 roa.0300 6J4 -0X2 +0.06 *021 -0X3 

1007 5400 99X100 543 -0X3 +0X4 +0.17 -923 

19*35 6.000 97.2300 BX1 -903 +0X1 +0.1B -045 

Oarmany 06/99 3400 96 7900 4X9 -901 +0X9 +041 +971 

07/D4 6.750 107.000 5J4 -OX3 +0X0 +917 -921 

07/07 6 000 103X800 540 -0X4 +OX2 +912 -041 

07/27 9500 103.7300 &22 -903 +901 +914 -045 

(retand 04.99 6XS0 *00 9400 540 +0.03 +910 +904 -978 

06AM 6X00 1 12.6200 6X9 -OX3 +903 +913 -042 

Italy 05/00 6X00 1014700 541 -0X3 -0X1 +0.12 -140 

05.X2 6X50 102X100 5.GS -0X2 +901 +0.14 -1X4 

07,07 6.750 10*4600 6.14 -0X4 -OX3 +912 -1.72 

11/26 7X50 107.4000 6.07 -0X2 -0X1 +0X7 -1.77 


fact that the US stock mar- 
ket did not continue Hailing, 
the bond market is looking 
at the employment report," 
said Kevin Flanagan, money 
market economist at Dean 
Witter Securities. 

Analysts do not expect the 
Federal Reserve Open Mar- 
ket Committee to raise the 
Fed Funds rate when it 
meets next week. 

European markets closed 
higher as equity markets 
fell. UK GILTS recovered 

US INTEREST RATES 

Latest 


sharply from the previous 
session, when the market 
was jolted by a quarter-point 
rise in interest rates. The 
December gilt contract set- 
tled at 118ft. up ft, after 
touching 118 ft at one point 
GERMAN BUNDS also 
reversed recent losses. The 
December contract settled at 
1G&59, up 0.29, briefly hit by 
the higher-than-expected US 
jobs data, which led Euro- 
pean markets to retreat from 
their lntra-day highs. 


S|»aln 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MJT) 

Open Sett price Change Wjfi Low Eat voL Open InL 
Dec 103 X 1 103.14 +032 10346 10247 77,630 914*2 

Mar - 102.83 +032 - - - BOO 


■ NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFq- BSOJOOO 32 nda of 100 % 

Open Settprioa Change Ugh Low Est va) Open lift. 
Dec 118-02 118-11 + 0-17 118-22 118-01 74805 15822 S 

Mar 118-21 118-28 + 0-15 118-28 1 1 B -21 879 35824 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) ESftOOQ B 41 tw ollOOTt 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATTF) ECU 100, 000 
Open Sett price Change High 
Dec 8740 88.04 + 0.32 88.04 


Est vol. Open Int 
511 6,537 
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— 
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Price 
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Jan 
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Dec 

Jan 
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1-26 
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1-06 

1-29 

1-46 

1-01 

1-14 

1-37 

1-54 

120 

0-08 

0-44 

1-02 

1-17 

1 -SI 

1-52 

2-10 

2-25 


EsLvOi.Bt 8 i.CUa 5273 Pub» 1359 Fmfcra Mufti Open Ik. Ola 68853 Puts 26485 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Frl Day's Thu Accrued xd ad) 

UK pan Price taafleas Nov 7 ehaiga % NovB tawraat yd 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $ 100,000 32 nd» at 100 % 

Open Latest Change Ugh Low Est. voL Open kit 

Doc 117-30 118-07 + 0-07 118-20 117-19 403,337 607,206 

Mar 117-22 117-30 + 0-07 118-11 117-10 4.590 78.705 

•fcei - 117-11 549 12.640 

Japan 

B NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YlCftn TOOtas Of 100 % 

Open Ckns Change High Low Eat vol Open int. 

Deg 130.71 - - 130.73 130.42 4200 n/a 

Mar 12844 - - 12944 128 X 4 941 n/a 

* UFFE tare oho steed Bn APT. Al Open know* flgs- as tor previous day. 


UK Indices 
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118 . 7 B 

0.13 
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2 X 2 


2 5-13 yoara £ 20 ) 

167.73 

039 

157.12 

3 X 8 

5 X 7 
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w 
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6 Up to 5 years (2) 21046 

7 Over 5 yaara ( 10 ) 214.42 

B AU stocks ( 12 ) 21244 


Nov 7 change 96 
1046 0 XB 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATIF) FFr 500,000 



Open 

Sett prica Change 
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9898 

9896 

+092 
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B 7 J 92 
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742 7 j 40 1/4 &27 3/10 

7 X 0 5.19 30/4 BJ 20 3/10 

747 846 30 M 920 3^0 

747 840 30/4 945 7/10 

Wtafion rate 596 
345 972 3/8 2 X 4 13/2 

983 3.72 ia*B 910 31/10 


— Medtam ceopon yteM 

New 7 Nov 6 Yr ago High Low 

643 647 747 743 1/4 640 3/10 

955 961 7 Xl 920 30/4 926 3/10 
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743 741 30/4 
7.93 928 30/4 
7-98 933 30/4 


945 3/10 
937 3/10 
937 3/10 


tnfttecn rata 10 % 

244 2.61 907 6/0 2.18 13/2 

2 X 5 344 340 1 fl /6 2 . 8 S 31/10 


Average gross radarrfflon yWste we shown above. Coupon Bates: Law: 0 %- 7 *M: Medium: High: 11 % and over, t Flat yfafd vtd Ya* tn 
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LONG TERM FRB 4 CH BONO OPTIONS (MATIF) 
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Price 
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Jan 
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FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Nov 7 Nav6 Nnv S Nov* Nov 3 Yrago Wtfr Low 
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a NOTIONAL GSTMAII BUND FUTURES (UFFE)' DM 350,000 IQOttls oi 100 % 
Open Sett price Change High Lxw Est vol Open InL 
OSC 102 X 6 102 X 9 +928 102.60 10 Z .46 18 S 4 S 9 253710 

Mar 101 X 8 101.91 +930 102.09 101 X 5 2383 133*4 
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Open Sett price Change Ffigh Low Est vd Open inL 
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Italy 

B NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 

(UFFE)' lira 200 m 10017 a « 100 % 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vd Open inL 

Dec 111.48 111.60 + 0£6 111 . 7 $ 111 X 5 47406 114619 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar falls 






WORLD INTEREST RATES 


markets report 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar touched a 
five-month low against the 
D-Mark yesterday, . dragged 
down by the world’s stock 
markets. 

'Hie US currency is vulner- 
able to equity slides chiefly 
because they can prompt 
large outflows of foreign cap- 
ital from Wall Street The 
D-Mark and Swiss franc ben- 
efit as perceived safe havens. 

The yen fell to six-month 
lows against the dollar a nd 
D-Mark, hit by the slide in 
the Nikkei stock index and 
in other Asian markets. The. 
turbulence in Korea' was 
seen to provide a new threat 
to the weak Japanese econ- 
omy. Yesterday’s drop in the 
Korean won. despite heavy 
intervention by the central 
bank, raised fears that one of 
Japan's main export rivals 
might be forced, into. a large 
devaluation. The Brazilian' 
real's peg to the US dollar 


came under renewed attack. _ 
The market shrugged off 
far stronger than expected 
US jobs and. earnings data ip 
the October non-hum pay- 
rolls report However, l®ck 
Parsons, currency strategist 
at Paribas Capital Markets 
in London, said file figures 
raised the prospect -that the 
Federal Reserve might 
increase interest rates too 
late. Given the stock market 
jitters, -' almost' no one 
expects the Fed to tighten 
policy alter its open market 

■ PMad la Nm Yotak 


committee meeting, oh 
Wednesday. 

The dollar fell ]l£ pfennigs 
against fiie D-Mark to dose 
in London at DM1.70& It rose 
Y0.8 against the . yen to 
Y123.9- In late US trading; 
buoyed by a recovering Wall 
Street, it broke Y124. The 
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if 
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D-Mark jumped . Yl.lT to 

mek.-. 

Tfre pound fell 2.1 pfennigs 

,toDM2^0O. 

■ If you thought the south 
east Asian currency crisis 
shook global markets, just 
wait to see what the Korean 
crisis might do. The Korean 
Economy is worth ISOQbn a 
year, broadly as xnucb as the 
south east Asian developing 
economies put together. And 
fixe won ban begun sliding 
fester. It has. so far dropped 
just 9 per cent since July l. 


compared with a 58 per cent 
fell in the Thai baht. A big- 
ger devaluation could ripple 
around the world, and cer- 
tainly as far as Japan, many 
of whose exports compete 
with those of Korea. Mr Par- 
sons said that problems in 
Korea would hit the world's 
stock markets, prompt new 
slides In south east Asian 
currencies and rattle the 
Bong Kong dollar's currency 
peg. “We are very worried 
about the situation there,” 
he said. 

The won dropped to 975 


against the dollar yesterday, 
and seems rapidly heading 
for the 1,000-level that the 
authorities have designated 
as their in the sand. The 
Korean government is des- 
perate to prevent a freefaU 
in the won at least until 
after next month’s presiden- 
tial election. It is using cur- 
rency controls, and the cen- 
tral bank is intervening 
heavily, but some currency 
strategists believe that the 
bank's net foreign exchange 
reserves have dropped well 
below $30bn. Korea cannot 


easily raise Interest rates 
because the country’s chae- 
bol have heavy borrowings. 

Desmond Lachman. head 
of emerging markets 
research at Salomon 
Brothers In New York, said 
Korea’s current account defi- 
cit and foreign debt levels 
were not overly worrying. 
. However, the problems came 
from elsewhere. “What are 
reasons for concern are the 
state of the banks, the 
amount of short term inter- 
national debt, and the level 
of reserves,” he said. 


EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Nov 7 - Short 7 days Ona Three Six 

twin notice month months months 

Belgian Franc 3* - Sft 3fi - 3jj 3% - 3* 4-3% 44, ■ 3*1 

Danish Krona 3H - 3& 3% - 3% 3% - 3% 4-3% 4i, . 

German Made 3% -3% 3% - 3U Sj) - 3ji 3fi - 3ft 3U - 3% 

Dutch Odder 3* -3% 3h-3h & 2 - 3ft S}| - 3ft 3il - 3}J 
French F/anc ift ■ 1 3Ji.3%3SB-3i 2 3|i-3g3i{-3j3 

FVrtUBUtwi Sac. 5ft -SL» 5% - 5ft 5% - 5,; - sii S\ - ift 

Spanish Peseta 5* - 5ft - 5ft 5t a - 5ft 5>* - 5* 5ft - 5 

Stertng 7^-7% 7% - 7% 712-7% 7% - 7% 7|J - 7J5 

Simas Franc 1% - 1% ifi-lil 111 - iff ?ft - 2ft 2ft - 2ft 

Ctnadan Deter 3% - 3% 3f} . 3ft 3fJ - 3}1 3)} . 3g 4ft - oft 
US Ocflar 9H-B& 5% - 5ft 5% - 5ft Ml - 5% - 53 

totem Lba 6% - eh Bft - 6ii &C - Sii Bji - 6% 6iJ - BA 

Japaneee Yen U - h IS - h >2 - % 13 - % % - % 

Asian SSing 2-1% 5% - 5 5% ■ 5% 5% - 5% 5% - 5% 

Short term maa are oa» tor the US DoNr and You othare; mo 9mflf rotten. 


4i-4i 
4B-4U 
4% -44 
<ft - 4ft 
4A-4A 

4fi-4|I 
7U-7ft 
2 % - 2 % 
4A-*A 

SC -5% 
5ji - A 

B- h 
54-5% 


■ TWtSE eoilTH PBOB WWDRES {MATFjfarte Imartiaifc offarad m 


POUND SPOT FCRV/AnO AGAINST THE POUND 


DOLLAR SPOT -OAWARO AGAKAST ~;-:e DOLLAR 


Ctosina Changa Kd/ofhr De/e MU Ooa montti Time mmfaa Qua year Baric a* 
mid-point on day spread Ugh tow . Rate %PA Rate Rate . KPA Eng, jncte 


Cioeing Change Bldfoffar 
'rad-print on diry spread 


Days mid 
high low 


Ona month Three months Ona year XP ktargro 
Rate %PA Rate %PA Rate MPA indax 



Open 

Sed price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl ml Open in 

Deo 

9924 

9623 

+001 

9625 

9622 

11.047 

52^482 

Mar 

9505 

9504 

+0.02 

9507 

9503 

9.503 

53.906 

Jun 

9558 

9558 

+003 

96.71 

85.56 

7034 

31013 


■ THBB MONTH MjWOMSWK RJIUWES (UFFET DM1 m prints of 100% 





Austria 

(Sch) 

203418 

-0.1469 292 - 543 

205037 202497 202787 

3.7 20.1573 

35 

195883 

32 

1025 

Austria 

(Sch) 

125039 

-0.1089 000 - 077 

121490 

110650 

110934 

20 

110460 

10 

110119 

10 1025 


Open 

Sett price Changa 

High 

LOW 

Est. voi Open m 

- 



Brigkrm 

PFrl 

59.6415 

-0A406 137 - 6B2 

600850 592610 56.4635 

35 5910958 

3.7 

575046 

32 

1025 

Brigksn 

• (BFr) 

35.1950 

-0225 890 - OIO 

355040 

oa awn 

35.1406 

10 

350285 

10 

34515 

1.6 1024 

Dec 

8823 

96.19 

-0.02 

9623 

96.19 

43083 

303006 




Denmark 

(DKi) 

11.0007 

-00782 957 - 066 

110688 100533 103684 

35 105037 

35 

105737 

30 

1040 

Dtranarit 

(DKr) 

65916 

-00581 90S - 926 

65701 

65717 

6482 

15 

6.4623 

13 

64018 

14 10t2 

Mo- 

9507 

05.04 

. 

95.98 

8504 

38915 

312579 




Finiand 

(FW) 

8.7073 

-0055 006 - 137 

8.7870 85610 85784 

40. 85249 

35 

84383 

3.1 

612 

Rrtend 

(FM) 

5.1382 

-00419 358 - 405 

5.1935 

5.1221 

5.1284 

22 

61118 

21 

50537 

15 81.1 

Jun 

95.74 

95.69 

+001 

95.75 

95.69 

46071 

287995 




France 

(FFr) 

95782 

-00701 745 - 619 

9257? 95370- 95461 

40 95847 

30 

93531 

35 

1082 

France 

(FFr) 

57112 

-00519 107-117 

52800 

55955 

5.701 

21 

55809 

21 

5512 

13 1055 

Sep 

9553 

95.50 

+001 

95.56 

95.50 

22219 

204344 


Greece 

Marrd 

Hriy 

Lueenttcwg 

Netherianda 

Nrivray 

Partuipl 

Spain 

Saredan 

Switzartarej 


(DM) 2.B001 -00208 BM - 918 £9153 2B770 2B8Q9 3-B ZBBZT 33 27931 3.4 

(Dr) 454344 -2541 425 - 063 480462 452X75 453.187 33 45231 2.1 513353 -133 

«J 1. 1155 -0.0043 144 -»55 -1.1217 1.1126 1.1145 Ti) 1.112 11 11062 11 

(U 263533 -16B5 372 - 784 286633 261721 2834^3 OS 282092 OB 278705 1J 

(LFr) 506415 -04408 137 - 692 800860 602610 504685 0 6 5O095B 3J 57B946 33 

(FQ 02992 -00216 578 - 605 02867 02387 02468 08 02283 08 015 03 

W) 11.7531 -0.1167 494 - 567 113929 113888 11.7185 07 113472 33 114 33 

(Es) 2B021S -1381 045-388 297307 290570 294.756 13 290839 2.1 287331 23 

(Pte) 244334 -1328 120 - 349 245380 242320 240393 22 242302 23 237345 23 

(SKr) 123213 -03572 133-292 123759 125598 123896 33 1233 23 123363 23 

(SFi) 23698 -03193 582 - 613 ‘ 23854 23416' ' 2349- 53 4 23274 53 22401 5.1 

B ... 

- 1.4640 -03098 631 - 848 1.4751 1/1595 lAtOT 27 1/1536 28 1/4245 27 


Gammy . 

Greece 

MM 

. 

Linamboug 


PM) 1.7065 -03164 050 - 060 1.7268 1.7000 1.7025 21 1.6867 21 1378 1.7 1033 

<Pr) 268390 -223 240 - 340 271390 268300 269355 -6.1 271365 -4.1 27737 -05 66/4 

(S) 1-5182 403093 182 - 202 13209 13075 13184 0.7 13175 03 13221 -02 

(U 167045 -125 270 - 420 169130 168630 1875.12 -12 187733 -03 167225 0.1 76.1 

(LFr) 35.1950 -0325 690 - 010 353040 343850 35.1405 13 353265 13 34315 13 1024 

(R) 13233 -03163 230 - 235 13434 13120 132 21 13134 21 13901 1.7 101.7 

ptKr) 63SSS -03829 356-357 73372 63060 62287 21 63031 13 63378 1 A 983 

(Es) 174210 -1/49 160 - 280 176360 173300 174.19 0.1 174337 0/4 1727S 03 923 

(Pta) 144.125 -1225 100 - 150 145.760 143.650 144371 0/4 143306 03 1427S 02 773 

(SKr) 7,4479 -03475 454 - 504 73090 7/4261 7/4399 13 7/4261 12 7/4019 


KMtTH EUWOMABK HJIUBMS (UFFET DM3m points ol 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Eat. uoi Open M. 
- 96.47 -031 - - 0 148 

96.19 -031 - 0 BIOS 

9626 -031 0 200 

96.15 -0.01 0 50 

I MONTH EimOUBlA FUTURES (LHTET LI 000m poirao of 100% 




UK 


. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 



Ecu . 

- 

1.4640 

-00098 631 - 648 

1*751 

1*585 

1.4607 



SDRt 

- 

1218237 

- 

,- 


- 


It - 

ABMrioas 

Argentina 

(Peso) 

10938 

+00026 639 - 943 

15867 

10838 

. 



Brazil 

(RS) 

10781 

+00047 771 -790 

15798 

10805 

- 

A... 


Canada 

(CS) 

22924 

+00223 912 - 935 

20964 

20576 

23853 


7,4479 

-00475 454 - 504 

70090 

7/4261 

7*399 

10 

7*261 

10 

7*019 

00 96.1 

Open 

Sett price Change 

Hltfi 

Low 

EsL vol Open inL 

10825 

-0014 920 - 830 

1/4122 

10833 

10881 

3.7 

107B4 

30 

10442 

30 107* Dec 

9364 

9365 

. 

9367 

9362 

9144 

107016 

15946 

+00031 941 - 951 

10960 

10840 

10922 

1.7 

10373 

1 J 

10666 

10 1030 Mv 

94.38 

9405 

-0.01 

9406 

9401 

14636 

109197 

1.1576 

+00098 572 -579 

1.1594 

1.1442 

1.1596 

-10 

1.1609 

-1.1 

1.1701 

-1.1 - Jun 

9407 

9405 


B407 

94.91 

1421B 

109309 

0:72568 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- - Sep 

94.97 

9400 

+0.02 

85.02 

94.94 

4614 

65921 


Mexico (Mew Peso) 14.1584 400786 119 - 049 143889 133656 143665 -173 14.7296 -16.1 163425 -154 
USA (t) 13948 403031 941 -951 ' 1.6960 13840 13822 1J 13873 1.7 13668 1.6 104.7 

PacWe/MddlB EastMfttoa 


Hong Kong 

Ma 

Israel 

Japan 

Malaysia 


2/4462 400261 446-478 24478 2/4013 24414 24 


WS) 13.1010 400206 954 
(Rs) 813419 402782 151 
(St*) 53622 403282 636 

(Y) 209363 41.737 764 
(MS) 53663 400003 566 


26 23849 25 673 

-83 133358 -4.1 


066 18.1101 133196 101782 -63 133225 -83 133356 -4.1 

686 613688 613540 - - - ' - 

007 63007 53686 - - . - 

023 210050 unB-aan 208398 63 206.173 7.1 195358 63 1222 

760 S3035 53567 53795 -28 53285 -43 5.7873 -43 


New Zetland (NZS) 27199 403068 175-222 27222 26925 27203 -02 27207 -Ol 27206 03 1053 

PhHppinefi (Paso) 563891 -02135 889-912 5B3136 58.6816 59.6084 -128 81/4084 -18/4 663342 -133 
Baud Arabia (SR) 63561 +0.0119 537 - 586 63808 83167 63491 13 63347 13 62683 1/4 

Singapore (SS) 26609 400006 584 - 633 23836 23488 238S5 -21 28603 Ol 26405 03 

South Africa (R) 8.1960 403353 610 - 009 82021 8.1270 82668-103 83784 -83 8303 -7 A 


ArgwrIM (Peso) 09995 -00003 696 

Bid (RS) 1.1083 403008 080 ■ 

Canada (CS) 1.4118 400108 115 • 

Mexico (Mew Paso) 83550 4033 300' 

USA ft--- 

PadSoMddto Eastf Africa 
Aifltmia (A^ 1A4SS 403122 430 ■ 

Hong Kong (HKSJ 7.7310 -0002 300 - 

Me ■ (Rs) 305625 400975 475 ■ 

israri (St*) 33380 403101 320 • 

Joan (Y) 123360 408 820 

Maiayeia (MS) 32848 -00022 800- 

New Zeeland (NZS) 1.6050 +03038 041 - 

PhSppines 4 (Paso) 343100 -0.19 600 • 


996 03995 03895 - - ... 

065 1.1085 1.1071 ■ - .... 

120 14133 13692 1/4096 13 1/4056 13 13927 13 83/4 

600 83800 83200 8/48 -163 8.72 -175 9565 -153 

- 1055 


I SWISS FRANC FUTURES (UFFQ SFrtm potas oil 00% 


440 1/4440 1/4260 1/4427 OJ 11401 03 

320 7.7330 7.7300 7.781 -73 73585 -65 

675 365700 363800 - - - 

400 35400 35266 - - - 

900 123390 123.150 123335 5.1 122215 S3 

895 33150 32800 32938 -3 3 33193 -42 


1/4294 12 893 

8.118 -55 


Open 

Son price Change 

UK* 

Low 

EsL vol Open mt. 

97.04 

9703 

+0.01 

97.99 

9702 

11676 

74528 

97.73 

97.74 

+0.02 

9701 

97.73 

9589 

53S64 

97.55 

0704 

+003 

9701 

9703 

2887 

33485 

9705 

9707 

+0.04 

9708 

07.35 

333 

20005 


117.435 52 124.4 

3.4498 -5.0 


059 1.6059 1.6046 1.6081 -2.3 15135 -2.1 

600 35.4000 34.6000 353605 -195 3628 -163 40313 -153 


i MOUTH OROYBI FUTURES (UFFE) YIQOm prints of 100% 

Open Sea price Change High Low EsL voi Open M. 

• 99.49 - - on/a 

99.47 0 n/a 

• 99/42 -0.01 - - 0 n/a 

; MONTH KCU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points of 100% 


60561 

+0.0119 537 - 588 

60606 

B0167 

80491 

10 

60347 

10 

60683 

1* 

- Saudi Arabia 

PR) 

3.7508 

+00001 506 - 511 

30511 

3.7505 

3.7525 

-00 

3.7543 

-0* 

3.7613 

-00 

. 

Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open frn. 

26609 

+00005 584 - 633 

20838 

20488 

2.6855 

-2.1 

20603 

0.1 

20405 

00 

• Singapore 

(SS) 

10702 

-00026 682 - 712 

10770 

10675 

10767 

-5.0 

1079 

-20 

10839 

-00 

- Dec 

9505 

95.34 

. 

9505 

9502 

298 

9140 

31960 

+00353 910 - 009 

02021 

-8.1270 

32663 

-100 

80764 

-80 

R«m 

-7* 

South Africa 

(R) 

4036S 

+0012 350 - 390 

40400 

40200 

40805 

-100 

40625 

-10* 

50685 

-80 

- Mar 

9508 

9507 

+001 

9508 

9507 

116 

6718 

166004 

+1099 937 - 171 

1661.71 

1644*3 

• 

- 

. - 

. - 

- 

• 

South Korea 

(Wo r) 

979000 

+4.7 500 - 300 

980*00 

B7&0OO 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- - 


9604 

9503 

+001 

9505 

9503 

105 

6094 

52*453 

+00577 239-687 

52*687 

510582 

520888 

10 

620724 

10 

51-7709 

10 

Taiwan 

P’S) 

300485 

+0073 450-520 

300520 

30.7700 

300595 

-0* 

30081 

-0* 

31061 

-0* - 

Sep 

95.18 

95.17 

+001 

95.19 

95.18 

171 

6593 


Taiwan (IS) 52^453 +05577 239 - 687 5ZA887 51302 523888 13 522734 13 51 J709 13 

ThaSand pt)- 644797 -1338 217- 376 863930 84.1217 645324 -23 65.K17 -35 672537 -43 

t HUB ler Nov B. BWAr mnmla to iha Pouri Spot tobii tower* tw M ftna drekari pfrcaa. Poraanl tatas am net draoiy qcclel to to nretei bet 
are kxpted by curare Head tatea SuriOB Max crionUad by tfia Bn* cf EcoiatL Bow arenps HR- 100. bxtei irimaavCHB. Bid. Ode- and 
MUroah bate liw mi dwfUM^ei 9Um driwd from TIE WMfflEUIBB CLOSMB SPOT RUB. Scow aim ae fronted fry OaF.T. .. 
UuaKrenQaiHaitMriliBteabamaa n aate H actilfalMxiaiaM te/ Aa— tW/OOBi 


i oa oandri fry #» F.T. 


ThaSand (Bt) 383500 -03 500 > 

T SOR rare pvS tar rfew 8. BUM* spreads ta a 
qaadela m all bid ae rnpfad by arrant Wa 
Brea aimga HBChiOO. 

Tha octmga ram paved in Mb teblB are Oao aw 


600 393300 373500 382125 -5.1 38575 -55 

a Dafcr Spot Ofab ahow or*> Ora law Oaaa dadraal ptecaa. Forma 
oat rata*. IAC fraOnd A ECU oe quoted ta UBourancy. J3. Morgan 

Brio on tea Manat at maMwafTare 


J nan nor draov 
nombre MScaa New ft 


■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (MM) Sim points of 100% 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES .... 

Hw7 4 BFr OKr ■■ tVr - PM - ■> K, •£ e' H ■ 1% E»- . Pie W- r Sfr. CS S 

Belgkan IBft) ■ ' 100 18^4 1623, 4.B46 1370 4756 * 5.4S& 4971 - 49£fl 4095 21.18 ' 3357 1.877' 4J011 2.841 

Danmark (DKr) 5432 10 a?98 2527 1.014 2578' 2363 .1058 268.4 2220 11.47 Z1*5 0309 2.T75 1540 

Frrewe . (FFr) - ;®1.6B 1137 10 2388 1.153 £930 3368 12.14 3050 .232^ 1304. 2588 ' 1033 Z472 1.751 

Gorrerv (DM) 2054 3308 3348 1. 0386 9612 1.128 4367 102.1 8451 4367 0018 0348 0328 0586 

Mand 0£) •' 53/47 9362 9376 2.891 <1 - 2542 2922 - 1034 284.7 2190 1131 2.115 0897 2.145 1519 

Italy ft) - 2.103 0388 0341 0102 0039 .100 0115 0414 . 1041 0612 0445 0083 0035 0084 0080 

Ngtherianda (FT) 1630 3375 2069 0367 0342 8701 1 3306 9058 7404 3372 0724 0307 0734 0520 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


WO) 

. 60.75 

9060 

8035 

2*59 . 

0949 

2413 

2.773 

■ 10 

2510. 

2071 

10.74 

2008 

0061 

2036 

1*42 

(Es) 

2000 3.726 

307B 

0079 

0078 

9600. 

1*04'. 8081 

100 

•02.73 

4075 

0-790 

0039 

0010 

0574 

(Pta) 

24*2 4.504 

3063 

1.783 

0*57 

1161 

1034 

<012 

1200 

100 

5.188 

0966 

0409 

0060 

0.694 

(SKr) 

4708- 8.716 

•7088’ 

2090 

0084 

2247 

2082 

9012 

2339 

1930 

10 

1070 

0792 

-1098 

1043 

(SF^ 

■ 2507' 

4082 

4.101- 

102S 

0*73 

1202 . 

1081 

4081 

126.1 

1030 

5049 

1 

0*24 

1014 ' 

0718 

B . 

59.64 

1100 

9.878 

2090 

1.115 

2886 

3059 

11.75 

2950 

2*40 

19 K> 

2080 

1 

2092 

1.696 

(CS) 

2403 

40S8 

4045 

1008 

0*86 

1185 

1082 

4013 

123* 

102.1 

SITS 

0088 

0*18 

1 

0706 

(S) 

3500 

6.482 

5.711 

1.708 

0068 

1673 

1.923 

6.938 

1740 

144.1 

7*48 

1093 

O0BO 

1*12 

1 

(V) . 

28/42 

5041 

4011 

1077 

0081 

1851 

10S3 

' 5.600 

i<a7 

116* 

8018 

1.124 

0.476 

1.140 

0807 


-40.74 

7015 

8011 

1074- 

0.782 

1937- 

2228 

8029 

201.7 

18B0 

A.AD9 

1012 

0683 

1034 

1.158 


Spate 

Portugal 

Denmark 

France 

G erm a ny 

Befgiuni 


Ecu can. Rate 


0796709 

1B06.48 

535424 

163328 

197398 

734555 

6/45863 

102573 

39.7191 

2.16979 

135485 


Change M V- tom % spread Dte. 



Open 

latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vd 

Opan inL 

Dec 

9402 

9402 

-001 

8405 

9400 

87,860 

532023 

Mar 

• 9400 

94.19 

-001 

9402 

94.15 

55,601 

421053 

Jun • 

94.14 

94.15 

+O01 

94.15 

94.10 

55006 

343009 


agrinatEcu 

on day 

can. rats 

v weakest 

ind. 

0760733 

+0002184 

-4.75 

7*2 

32 

193105 

-004 

104 

097 

-10 

5.93598 

-000578 

1*0 

091 

-9 

168075 

-0046 

106 

075 

-11 

201.129 

-0014 

1-89 

0*2 

-13 

7*9640 

-001297 

205 

nsn 

-14 

609512 

-001059 

011 

000 

-18 

106945 

-000358 

207 

005 

-22 

400257 

-a 0718 

208 

003 

-17 

202OQ2 

-000403 

-201 

000 

-17 

130624 

-00253 


0.00 

-17 

310547 

+0.783 

5/17 

-2.72 

_ 

0083530 

+O0O7D51 

-1302 

ia72 

- 


■ US TREASURY BUI. FUTURES (1MM) Sim per 100% 


Dec 

9501 

9500 

+003 

9501 

9407 

1009 

4001 

Mar 

- 

950B 

- 

95.09 

9506 

208 

4059 

Jun 

- 

- 9503 

+001 

95.03 

95.01 

33 

510 


AM Com Inaa au Dga. an lor prawoua day 


i (UFFQ DM1 m ptiintB of 100% 


DMth rtranar, Raecii Franc. Nonmgun Know, 


i Kanor par 11% Baxter Frans, Ytn. e imto . Ua red Pare* pa ICS. 


N D-MARK WTURNSAMM) OM 125.000 par DM 




R JAM 

UESE YEN FUTURNS (tMM) Yen 120m per Yen 100 



Open 

Lata 

Change 

Htoh 

Lear 

Est veil Open kit 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

Kgh 

Low 

EsL voi Open Iol 


00815 

0.6868 

+00052 

00895 

05803 

22073 

71046. 

Dec 

01170 

0.8129 

-00032 

08170 

00105 

17.1® 

120*33 

Mar 

00011 

00901 

+00059 

00823 

05838 

327 

• 2099 • 

Mar 

08230 

0.B268 

-OlOOGC 

O.B288 

00230 

277 

1064 

Jun 

- 

0.5930 

+00083 

05930 

_ 4 ' ■ 

' 1 . I 1 ' 

2057.' 

An 

“ 

08381 

- 

- 

- 

51 

296 


NON ERM MB4BERS 


Ecuc«nBaraaaaBtCy»ia Ctnn —iCoB»aaaio»vCroai fiw ahdMore*Biaeai n re«nB<i. 
PwcaaaBarirevreaefarEwapaaMncienBiilreBaiawareciriaicyifrrargan ea a rem neireo 
btei a in too re— te *» paroartrea cHoanca banaaen tea acari uua i re ori Ecu carnal roaa far a 
cinancy. oaf ta natea paraared ana* fg o aranqr k neriai ma bona* Ecu 

canal are. 1 7/M2: aartne auapandad tom Httl ArSakno* cefculaad by a» Fbreate Unaa. 


■ PH H LAW R LPMA SR C/S OPTI ON S £31090 (cards per pounrfl 


Strike 

Price 

Nov 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jan 

Mar 

Nov 

Dac 

PUTS — 
Jan 

Mar 

9600 

020 

021 

008 

012 

001 

0.02 

014 

0.18 

9825 

OOl 

0.04 

002 

004 

007 

OIO 

033 

005 

9660 

0 

0.01 

0 

0.01 

001 

032 

056 

057 

9675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

006 

006 

001 

001 


Eat. aol. UM. Cate 9425 Pula 612*. Previous day^ open ire, CBte 390033 Rita 316870 
N EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m prints oM 00% 


1 FRANC FUTURES (1MM) SFr 125.000 parSFr 


I FUTURES OMM) £82500 per £ 



Dec 

07106 

07232 

+00123 

0.7258 

07104 

9,777 

44,889 

Dec 

10882 

10912 

+00038 

10930 


Mar 

0.7302 

0.7289 

+00115 

0.7325 

07284 

■ 41. 

2047 

Mar 

10820 

1.8820 

+00016 

1/8880 


Jun 


. 07360 

+00122 

07360 

- 

' 1- 

265 

Jun 

“ 

10770 

+00040 

10800 


Strike 

Price 

Nov 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Jan 

Nov 

- Pins - 
Dec 

Jan 

1080 

. 

3.71 

407 ‘ 

019 

098 

108 

1070 

209 

3.04 

076 

007 

1.31 

206 

1080 

1.62 

2.51 

300 

005 

1.71 

2-65 


Strata 

Woe 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dos 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9600 

0.08 

Oil 

Oil 

015 

007 

007 

9825 

002 

004 

005 

004 

005 

076 


i w*. Cate nte Fhre rva . Pre*. day* opan w, Cate nte Pu» nte 


. lai84 Cate 0 Putt 9 Ae«Hia da/a opan Mm Cate 3075 Puts 3269 


N HUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) L 1000m ports oi 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Nov 7 Over- 7 days Ona Three Sri - Oia 

right . notice month morahe months y ere 4 , 

bdertank Staring 7% - 6% 7,4 - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7H - 7ft 7% - 
Staring COb - - 7ft - 7h 7ft - 7ft 7% - 7ft 7ft - 7% 

Treasury Bib ~- - 2* ' Vi * 7 ^f „ ' 

Barit Bdte • ft - 7*8 7ft - 7ft 7% - 7^» . 

Local ridhorlty daps. 6% - 6% 7 - 6% • 7*4 - 7 ft - 7fi - TV T^a - 7fi. 
Discourd Market dope 7^-7 7>a - 7 * • •- - • ~ - - 

UK deartng bank base iendbig rste7^parcentfrornN«e,MB7 

Up to 1 1-3 3-8 69 T M2 . 

month mont h m onths ■ iwitfu 

Cena of Tax dap. (2100000) 2 J 2 5‘z 5 .5.4% 

c«a ri T» dre. undw C10030Q a 2i»c Dreoatts «4Mboai tarcaah llape. 

Wd ttecewa knNw 1. tSmSpo, ECQD teed rare Sdp. Expon France. Mria 
Oct 31. 1BBT. Agreed RM fur period Nor 26, 1987 ID Ore 23, 1997, Sctaara M 859pc. 
M^nrerreatoreaioriOril. 1997 tp Oct 31. 1897. ScTOma, V 4 V 7344{*L Flnreca 
Ffcwae Baaa ftda 7l»c from Nou 1.1997 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS “ 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mv 

Jun 

9350 

023 

009 

1.38 

008 

004 

003 

9375 

0.10 

0-B8 

1.14 

000 

0.08 

0.04 

9400 

0.03 

048 

0.92 

038 

013 

007 


N THR 

BK MONTH STERUNQ FUTURES (UFFE) 2500000 prints of 100% 


Opan 

Sett price Change 

»E#1 

Low 

Est vri Open irrt 

Dec 

92*3 

9209 

. 

92*4 

92-37 

34535 

140328 

Mar 

9204 

9201 

re 

9207 

9? 9Q 

32728 

124247 

Jun 

8207 

9204 

♦001 

92.38 

9201 

28624 

96786 

Sep • 

92*9 

92*6 

+002 

9200 

92*3 

148S2 

75581 

Pec 

82.65 

-9204 

♦002 

92.68 

92-63 

10087 

65254 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Ere wd. root. Cate 4153 Puts 9091. PnsvOus aay’a open tat. Cab 2Z7B7B Puts 117667 

■ FMLADELPMA SE D-HARWS OPTIONS DM82500 (5 per DM) 


1 APT. AM Open Maw bga. oe tar partas day 


t (UFFE) 2500000 prints of 100% 


Strike 

Price ■' 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jim 

Dec 

- PUTS ~ 
Mar 

Jun 

9225 ■ 

017 

019 

009 

003 

013 

020 

9250 

003 

007 

4 OIB 

014 

026 

002 

9275 

OOl 

002 

008 

007 

046 

0*9 


, Cate 19737 Pin 31839. Prerioua da/a opre w, Cate 221688 Pus 22=131 


Adams Company 725 
AKed Irish Bank (C») 70S 
•Henry Ansbacfiar 735 
Banco BteaoWaeaya 725 
Banket Cyprus 725 
Benkof Marat 725 
BaritoMnda 725 

BankofScritend 725 
Batctaya Barit 730 
BriBkotMdEaat 725 
•entnSNpBySCtaLkl 735 
CttoritNA 725 

Oydasckte Bank 725 
The CcKpeiatea Bartt725 
CouUaSCo 725 

CypnatteputerBank 725 
Duncan L treria 7 25 


Exeter Trust United 825 
Hnendal A Gan Bank 830 
•Roban Fleming S Co?25 
•Guinness Mahon 725 
Htrib Bark AG hridh 725 
•Ftambras Bank 726 
Hentaria a Gen bar Bk.725 
C. FtaareSCo 725 
Hbngton g 4 Shanghai 735 
Investec Bank (UK) LM735 
Jutei HtxJga Bank 735 
•Laopold Jesaph 8 Sore 725 
LtaydaBank 735 

MdandBank 725 
NtaWosarinainr 730 
•BeeBmCiat a 730 
Fkryai Bkri Scottand 730 
Seooish Widows Bank 730 


•Singer & Frieriander 725 
•Snrih&wamsn Secs 725 
Sun Baridng Oorp Ud 725 
TS8 725 

UritBd Bank oiKuwal 725 
Unity Trust Bank Re 725 
WHawqLatet 725 
Yodtshke Baric 725 

• Mantas ai London 
Investment Baridng 
AaaocMcn 
■* tr md r u i raUiri ion 


Strike 

Price 

Nov 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Jan 

■ Nov 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

Jan 

0/570 

100 

106 

185 

ooa 

036 

055 

0075 

080 

1-22 

104 

018 

000 

0.73 

0580 

048 

092 

105 

035 

0.71 

OB4 


nevioua day's ws.. Crib nis fkns (Ua . Rev. OovY apsn ltd.. Crib nta Purs iYj 


Nor 7 E $ 

Osdr RPS52S3I - S5JSST 3Z6T5D - 316560 

MiW 328.164 - 328443 198710 ■ 191780 

kan 5065-30 - 608220300030 - 3000JU 
NMt 05133 - 05141 03030 - 03033 

PDtaed 13294 • 53498 35000 - 35100 

teste 10007.0 - 10014 6 590730 - 5900.00 

UAL 02219 - 62263 35777 ■ 35731 



















If) 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER S/NOVEMBER 


9 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 



TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Aberdeen Frontier Markets 1,446 
CF Straw Utilities 1.411 

Schroder US Smaller Cos Inc 1.380 1.200 — 
M&G American Recovery 1 ,372 
Profiffc American Opos Acc 1,340 1400 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Otf Mutual TTnifand Acc 363 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 450 
Wavertey Australasian Sold 518 
Fidelity ASEAN 528 

Save & Prosper Korea 545 


Waverley Aust Cold 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
SA Noth America firowth 2,508 

Hitt Samuel US Smaller G» 2^07 

FramRngtoo HeaUfi 2,306 

ProWc Tectinota® 2,218 

. 2,184. 


400' 


1896 


97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

0W Mutual TTraBanrf Are 242 
Save & Prosper Korea 299 

Schrader Swill 353 

Baring Korea 356 

Friends Pray Japanese Sm Cos 437 


Baring Korea 


1,000 


200 -J- 


94 96 


96 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
WB Samuel UK Emerging Cos 3,423 
GA Norift-Amerfca arawtt 3^80 
OKI Mutual European 3.386 

Prolific Technology 3£46 

Gertmoro UK Smafcr Compares 3,162 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Saves Prosper Km 345 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc . 570 
Baring Korea 882 

Hendereon Japan Sntalter Cas 722 
Save & Prosper Japan Smalt Cos 729 


GA North America Gth 


TOP HVE OVER 10 YEARS . 
FaCUSSnaBOwnpaniss, IW 36 
m Sm&tiS SmaBer Co* 9^647 


F&C US Small Companies 


ajqo — 

MOQ 


2,500 

2.000 

1JSOO 

tan 



. HSEfe.Hong Kong ffow&t • 

iS- Pnm^TeOnoloiff 

. BOTTOM FIVE-OVSl 10 YEARS 

Barclays Japan too 

■575 
680 
690 
722 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: REUTERS (Tel: 0162S 511311) 


Indices 


UK Eq & Bd 'lyw® 3 5 10 voa**™* 


Average Unit Trust 

1057 

tan 

1777 

2973 

as 

2S 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1141 

1661 

2381 

- 

3.1 

1 A 

Average investment Trust 

1121 

1335 

2177 

3248 

. 4J5 

4JB 

Perpetual High Income 

1176 

1598 

2397 

- 

ZB 

ZB 

Bank. 

1036 

1114 

11 S 6 

1812 

OD 


Credit Suisse High Income Port 

1136 

1545 

2201 

- 

ZB 

4.1 

Building Society 

1033 

1111 

1203 

1815 

auo 

5.2 

Canlrfe Income Dte 

1160 

1536 

1954 

2770 

2 L 2 

32 

Stockmarket FTSE AU-Shara 

123S 

1668 

2136 

4021 

2L6 

3.3 

NPl UK Extra Income Inc 

1077 

1489 

2069 

- 

22 

32 

Inflation 

1036 

1099 

1143 

15*1 

03 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1126 

1476 

2019 

2754 

22 

2.9 

■ UK Growth i ***» 

3 

5 

10 VotatlltyYIdtt 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1184 

2145 

2518 

- 

3.1 

0.9 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 

1131 

1490 

2341 

2689 

1.4 

8.0 

OM Hartley Growth 

1230 

1941 

2656 

- 

Z A 

0.5 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1138 

1460 

1715 

2423 

12 

7.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1104 

1863 

2864 

- 

2.5 

2JZ 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1167 

1431 

- 

. 

1-9 

62 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1225 

1830 

- 

- 

2-6 

t.O 

Henderson Preference & Bond 

1142 

1430 

1636 

1910 

1 J3 

IB 

Mercury Recovery 

1118 

1813 

2291 

2853 

3.1 

1.6 

CU PFT Monthly Income Plus 

1178 

1422 

1738 

. 

1JB 

7.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1125 

1523 

2024 

2919 

2.7 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1093 

1328 

1527 

2083 

1.6 

6J5 

■ UK Growth & Income 





■ UK Gilt 







Fleming Select UK Income 

1305 

1773 

2419 

3271 

2.6 

3ii 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 

1147 

1371 

14Z7 

1991 

1J9 

5.9 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1196 

1687 

2106 

3473 

2L6 

3.1 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1130 

1335 

1439 

- 

IB 

6.6 

Perpetual Income 

1181 

1661 

2494 

3743 

2 j 6 

2.5 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1111 

1325 

1419 

- 

IB 

6.4 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1173 

1657 

1956 

2826 

Z& 

2.6 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1135 

1321 

- 

- 

Z2 

4.9 

Henderson Ex Income & Growth 

1210 

1651 

2083 

3306 

Z£ 

2.9 

Schroder Git & Fixed Int Acc 

1080 

1298 

1392 

- 

IB 

72 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1158 

1500 

1926 

3083 

2.7 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1084 

1241 

1317 

1929 

IB 

5.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 




Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1113 

2062 

3162 

273 7 

&3 

0.4 

GT International Income Inc 

1156 

1512 

1816 

3414 

ZB 

2JJ 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1097 

1905 

- 

- 

2.9 

1.5 

Martin Currie Inf 1 Income 

1153 

1459 

1957 

- 

ZB 

4.1 

AES Smaller Companies 

1065 

1867 

2565 

- 

2 JB 

1.1 

Mayflower Global Income 

1126 

1398 

1884 

2496 

ZB 

2.7 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies! 01 8 

1863 

3024 

2471 

3.7 

1 B 

M&G International Income 

1141 

1371 

1836 

3311 

2.7 

42 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1145 

1772 

2898 

3052 

ZB 

0.4 

Barclays International Income 

1130 

1333 

1648 

2173 

&1 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1021 

1404 

2221 

2267 

2.9 

1.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1102 

1370 

1757 

2652 

ZB 

2.7 

■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Fixed Interest 




Jupiter Income 

1197 

1963 

3045 

4930 

ZB 

4.0 

Baring Global Bond 

1016 

1323 

1415 

- 

IB 

4.8 

Lazard UK Income 

1199 

1730 

2289 

4080 

SLA 

4.1 

City Financial Beckman Inf 1 

993 

1296 

1220 

1844 

ZB 

5.1 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1209 

1565 

2488 

3140 

ZA 

3.8 

Newton International Band 

1013 

1281 

1312 

- 

2.1 

42 

Brilann<a High Yield Inc 

1182 

1651 

2327 

3552 

ZB 

3.5 

Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 

1025 

1235 

- 

- 

IB 

52 

River & Mercantile 1 st Income 

1161 

1632 

2421 

- 

2.7 

4J2 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

1000 

1233 

1245 

1985 

IB 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1166 

1479 


3045 

ZA 

4 B 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

968 

1140 

1169 

1773 

1 .8 

42 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 




HSBC High Income 

1190 

1603 

- 

- 

2.0 

5.7 

Flaming General Opportunities 

1143 

1470 

1772 

- 

2J0 

3.1 

ProNfic Extra Income 

1124 

1537 

2026 

2974 

ZA 

4.1 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1075 

1456 

1784 

- 

2 B 

ZA 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1170 

1517 

1963 

2351 

ZB 

3.7 

CapeFCure Hallmark Growth 

1178 

1430 

1721 

2761 

ZB 

1.7 

CIS UK Income 

1206 

1500 

1936 

- 

2.6 

3.8 

BMKe Gifford Managed 

1112 

1407 

1742 

3007 

ZB 

2.4 

Midland Monthly Income 

1224 

1491 

- 

- 

2.1 

4.3 

Maries & Spencer Inv Portf Acc 

1132 

1398 

1736 

- 

ZB 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1130 

1377 

1835 

2485 

2.1 

5 B 

SECTOR AVB?AGE 

1078 

1304 

1605 

2516 

ZA 

2.4 


■ International 

Firamllngton Health 

Prolific Technology 
Save & Prosper Financial 
Framfington Financial 
Henderson Global Technology 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Nth America 

GA North America Growth 
Hid Samuel US SmaBer Go's 
Royal Life United Slates 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Europe 

Jupiter European 
Baring Europe Select 
Thread noodle Eura Sei Gt Ac 
INVE5CO European Growth 
TU European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Martin Currie Japan 
Newton Japan 
Murray Japan Growth 
BaDDe Gifford Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Far East inc Japan 

AIB Govett Greater China 
Thornton Oriental Income Inc 
Perpetual Far East Growth 
Friends Prov Pacific Basin 
Martin Curie Far East 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1002 1479 2183 7850 

1NVESCO Hong Kong & Cfwia 1106 1290 1780 8515 

Friends Prw Australian 995 1269 1924 4675 

Old Mutual New Zeeland 866 1082 1731 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 961 1065 
SECTOR AVERAGE 724 732 1196 3779 


f ywR 

3 

5 

10 YtfaOBy YkfK 

1145 

2306 

2443 

8080 

7 JO 

- 

1136 

2218 

3246 

7569 

OB 

- 

S 1230 

1982 

2787 

4745 

ZB 

1.4 

1249 

1891 

AfiQC 

Zogo 

5842 

32 

0.9 

r 1145 

1804 

2641 

6500 

&8 

- 

1078 

1274 

1753 

2999 

3.7 

1.0 

1306 

2508 

3389 

6657 

4d6 

0.1 

1147 

2397 

3032 

9647 

SB 

- 

1297 

Cos 

2184 

2960 

5411 

4 JO 

0.3 

1235 

2141 

2767 

6009 

SB 

- 

Co 1204 

2123 

2321 

4490 

4B 

- 

1200 

1772 

2118 

4537 

4 A 

0.5 

1128 

1999 

3006 

4890 

3A 

0.5 

1178 

1963 

2909 

3668 

3.7 

0.8 

i R 1248 

1905 

2853 

3858 

AA 

0.1 

1192 

1868 

2914 

4240 

42 

- 

1268 

1854 

- 

- 

ZB 

1.1 

lira 

1536 

2171 

3669 

3L6 

0.7 

903 

920 

1387 

1617 

3.7 

0.1 

898 

865 

1419 

- 

5.7 

- 

949 

822 

1252 

1319 

5B 

- 

907 

814 

1170 

- 

SJ0 

- 

958 

807 

1169 

1448 

SB 

- 

784 

633 

991 

1108 

5.6 

02 


1082 

1089 

1930 

4042 

SB 

- 

918 

915 

1195 

2339 

5.0 

4 A 

823 

838 

1645 

3256 

4*4 

o.g 

807 

815 

1290 

1769 

5 B 

02 

828 

808 

1303 

2177 

SB 

- 

767 

724 

1174 

2171 

5B 

0.9 


8.7 0.3 

8.1 0.3 

4.7 

42 2.1 

7.7 

7.1 1.1 



Best Pep; 


Jrtasori'fty Stated 

oJup^#wxria • : ;irV- -V , ; jjjj 

VAV9W3E UT PS 5 ;. •_ - V ■ v™ 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 ywrR 

1226 

1086 

1066 

1115 


£145 asi9 

'2062 3162, 
1999 ; -*X#V 
1082 ■ 2787 
.1963 304S_ 

■7460 - 2012 

3 5 

1422 2506 
1174 1580 
1164 1371 
1253 1819 


10 


■V*-aflasw> 

w r 

:-;v,'aa-$0s 

VbbWtyVfeM 

- 24 1.4 

- 14 5.4 

- CL9 5.5 

- 14 4.3 


M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper CommodKy 
t-BH Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE • 

■ Investment Trust 

QuHter investment Thists Inc 
Ouiftar Hjgft fnc Inv Tst Aoc 
Equitable Trust of invest Tsts 
M&G Fund ot investment Trusts 
Exeter Fund of Investment Tsts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAB Portfolio 
Mercury Managed Income 
Britannia Managed PortTio Inc 
TSB Selector 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc hist 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Global Emerging 

Mercury Emerging Markets 
Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 
Portfofio Emerging Markets 
City of London Emerging Mkts 
Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


913 

1169 

1994 

2591 

5* 

2.4 

837 

943 

1742 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 3,375 

Framtington Dual Capital 2,957 

Fulcrum Capital 2,620 

Schroder Sptt Fund Capita! 2,247 

Exmoor Dual Capital 2,086 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

East German 380 

Aberdeen New Thai 396 

Schroder Korea Fund 416 

Korea liberalisation Fund 421 

Siam Selective Growth 441 


Aberdeen New Thai 


1.000 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TO Technology B 4,040 

Scottish National Capital ' 3,048 
Foreign & Col Enterprise - 2,571 240 a 

Candtwar Z387 ■■ 

GntmoraScotbad Capital 2,194 2400 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1 - aah 

East German 180' 

Schroder Korea Fund 264 1,000 

Korea LberaOsaflon Fond 306 

Invesco Korea 318 

Siam Selective Growth 334 


Gartmore Scotland Cap 
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TOP FIVE OVER 6 YEARS ' 

TR Technology B 16,340 

imresco English & W1 ,, 6,242 
Jos Uokrings Capital V. 6,t9r 

. North AflarrtteSrrMter Co® ' . , 5.455 

Scottish National Capital 4,974 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
East Goman .145 

tnvescoKorea 541 

Konsa-Bxupe Fund 592 

Edinburgh Java 594 

Korea UberarsaUati Fund 600 


Jos Holdings Capital 


7.000- 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover 10,084 

.MOT Capita] 8,191 

Foreign &. Col Enterpree . 8,041- 1200 

: ' North Atlantic Smaller Cw ,.$621 

flights & Issues Inc 6,257 


0 BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
v Trust of Proper^! Sham ' . 566 

Vfcnrasco Brterprise . tm 
; .WMsfi Industrial ' • ,990 

Fra mB ngton Income 8 Capita 1,042 
• BailflaffortiShh Nippon 1.093 


Invesco Enterprise 
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Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 
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■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Primadona 
TR Technology (Units) 

RTT Capital Partners 
Henderson Electric and General 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International General 

Personal Assets 1311 1968 

Law Debenture Corporation 1143 1575 

Majed» 1208 1558 

Scottish Investment 1161 1544 

Scottish Mortgage 1201 1525 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1164 1470 

■ North America 

North Atlantic Smafler Cos 1328 2006 

Fleming American 1489 1925 

Ecftnburgh US Track 25p 1378 1727 

US SmaBer Companies 1167 1645 

American Opportunity 1167 1641 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1212 1709 

■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 1388 2119 

Fidelity European Values 1278 1821 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 1113 1788 
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■ Pan Europe 
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European SmaBer Companies 1154 1346 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1224 1831 
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■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 
Murray International 
British Assets Ordinary 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


• UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 
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Manage* (TEicphoiw 

■ Global Growth 

Johnson Fry (0171 451 1236) Int Equity growth - Yes* No 5 1.5 NO 1,000 5 15 No 1.000 2 10/11/97-26711/97 

The trust's aim is to achieve a broad exposure to worid economies, inducing emerging matters, ‘maximum investment £1400 
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■ Japan ;y«rti 

GT Japan 912 

BaBfe Gifford Japan 844 

Schroder Japan Growth 678 
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Ednbwgh Japan 758 

SECTOR AVERAGE 
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Edinburgh Java 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 1452 1872 - SI 11A 

Central European Growth Fund 1116 1206 - 13 1CL3 

Templeton Emerging Markets 1013 1105 1B67 

Scudder Latin America 1164 1029 

Templeton Latin America 1184 IOCS 
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■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 1094 1646 

New Ctty & Commercial 1259 1307 

London & St Lawrence 1133 1235 

Exeter Preferred Capital 1234 1230 

Scottish Value 1016 1173 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1141 1318 

■ Property 
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Trust of Property Shares 1328 1287 

French Property 1019 1086 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1230 1296 


INVESTMENT TRUST LAUNCHES 
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Glasgow Income 
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■ Split - income 

Rights & Issues Inc 1142 2062 

Jove Inc 1314 1456 

Jupiter Geared Inc 1216 1403 
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■ Second Scottish National .Trust 
Gartmore 

0171 782 2000 SBC Wartiurg and 

NetWest SeanUes SpBt capital No No 10.5' Yes Yes lOOp 

A reflover vehicle lor Scottish National Trust, comprising ordruay Inecme and zero dividend preference sham 
* For me cnfciaiy Incoma shares. ** Charge reduces acGordbig to the ahaa ol the troat 

■ Martin Curia High income Trust 
Martin Cume 

(0800 838770) Hoara Gowtt Spttt c&tal No. No 11-5%' NoT Nq- loop 
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* For the orrfnary hcome shares. “ Martin Cunte plana to offer 3 Pep and savings scheme (or me trust bur detafe l»^^ ^ 

wvumj nave not yo. been detarrrined 
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More bad news sends Footsie sharply lower 


market report 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Confidence in London's equity 
market was just about hitting 
rock bottom as the market rt lreed 
yesterday, with share prices suf- 
fering another battering, this 
time in the wake of economic 
news from the US. 

Already pressured on the 
downside by a series of events - 
the rise in UK interest rates, diffi- 
culty in shifting large lines of 
stock via the market's new trad- 
ing system, and the worries 
about far eastern markets - UK 
shares were hit by a steep decline 


on Wan Street after the employ- 
ment report. 

The report saw the number of 
new jobs created in the US at 
284,000, compared with a revised 
269,000 new jobs in .September, 
driving the unemployment level 
in the US down to a 23-year low 
of 4.7 per cent 

Wall Street’s initial reaction to 
those numbers was to hit the 
stock market very hard cm the 
downside. The Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average fell over 100 points 
in short order, and was still that 
amount lower well after London 

finished for the day. 

London, already savaged by the 
25 basis points increase in UK 
Interest rates, and the possibility 


of a further increase in the near 
term, as well as the latest plunge 
in for eastern stock markets, took 
fright at the US numbers. 

The index was always under 
pressure during the morning ses- 
sion, affected by a general lack of 
support amid the global interest 
rate fears and the steep declines 
in the far east stock markets. 

Among the latter, Japan’s per- 
formance was said by dealers to 
have turned up the fear factor 
»TTi"ng traders, the Nikkei aver- 
age dropping below the 16,000 
level amid worries that a fully 
fledged crisis among the Japa- 
nese hantcc mig ht hp immin ent 

But the-US jobs news struck at 
the heart of the market, with the 


FTSE 100 plunging 164J2 at its 
worst, and dipping below the 
4,700 level in the process. 

“Cheap buying” then saw the 
index rally strongly to finish a 
net 99.5, or 2 per cent, lower at 
4.7&LS. but dealers remained 
gloomy about the market's pros- 
pects in the short and medium 
term. 

“This market feels extremely 
uncomfortable. There are big 
problems in the far east, there is 
a real chance that the Federal 
Reserve's open market committee 
will sanction a rate rise in the US 

next week and the domestic insti- 
tutions still refuse to pdt up on 
the order book,” said one dis- 
gruntled dealer. 


The weakness was not confined 
to the leaders. It encompassed 
the second-line stocks, where the 
FTSE 250 index dropped 413, or 
just short of one per cent, to 
4.6383 and the smaUcaps. where 
the FTSE Small Cap Index fell 
15.0, or 0.6 per cent, to 23073. 

Understandably, there were 
few winners among the Footsie 
constituents. Unilever took pride 
of place after delivering excellent 
third-quarter figures. Other food 
manufacturers were also sup- 
ported. Predictably the far east- 
ern-sensitive stocks, Schroders, 
which runs £ 18 bn worth of far 
eastern stocks, HSBC and Stan- 
dard Chartered, bore the brunt of 
the downside pressure. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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Volumes in the FTSE 
December future rose 
yesterday as falls In Asian 
and US markets combined 
to produce a bearish 
sentiment, writes Martin 
Brice. 

December opened 41 
points down at 4,850, a 
discount of 7 points to cash, 
with fair value estimated at 
33 points over cash. Had UK 
interest rates remained on 
hold this week, f air value 
would have been 31.7 
yesterday. 


Nervousness ahead of the 
US non-farm payrolls had 
the market edging down, but 
the release of the higher- 
than-expected figures sent 
the contract into free-fall, to 
the day’s low of 4,725. 
Volume of 22,500 was more 
than double Thursday's: 
settlement was at 4,769, Just 
22 over cash. 

Equity option volume was 
a paltry 7,000: the biggest 
deal by far was 1,000 BT 
November 425p puts, 
bought for 4Vfcp and 5p. 
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Unilever 

emerges 

unscathed 

By Peter John, Joel Kibazo, 
Martin Brice and Alexander 
Stevenson 

Food and household 
products group Unilever was 
the only stock to trade in 
positive territory throughout 
the session, as the market 
appreciated the company's 
third-quarter figures. 

The shares gained 12% to 
4i9'Ap In brisk trade of 7.8m. 
The 15 per cent increase in 
profits to £934m was well 
ahead of analysts' best esti- 
mates. 

David Lang at Henderson 
Crasthwaite said the figures 
were ‘'excellent" and added 
he was “particularly encour- 
aged by the acceleration of 
the restructuring pro- 
gramme. This should help 
root out underperformance 
in Europe as Car as possible." 

Schroders, the leading UK 
merchant bank, was the UK 
market's main blue-chip 
casualty. The non* voting 
shares slumped 8.75 per cent 
or 140p to £14.60 while the 
ordinaries lost 6-55 per cent 
or 114 to £16.26 on the elec- 
tronic order book. 

The stock has fallen 20 per 
cent since hitting its peak in 
early October and recent 
weakness has revived specu- 
lation that the tightly-held 
bank might be vulnerable to 
an offer. 

Those rumours have led to 
sharp volatility in the share 
price, and swings have bran 
exaggerated by the difficulty 
of dealing on the stock 
exchange's new electronic 
trading screens because of 
the lack of liquidity. 

Dealers said the fevered 
speculation over the fate of 
National Westminster 
Bank's NatWest Securities 
arm and Barclays Bank's 
BZW arm bad sparked talk 
about other possible invest- 
ment bank sales. Along with 


Schroders, Cater Allen and 
Flemings have also been dis- 
cussed as possible corporate 
targets. Cater Allen was firm 
at 572Kp. Fleming is not 
quoted. 

The drama surrounding 
the stand-off between May- 
flower Corporation and 
Vickers continued to prompt 
keen activity in the markeL 
Mayflower Corporation, 
which is considering a hos- 
tile bid for the defence and 
engineering group, shed 
another 8 to I76p as execu- 
tives from the vehicle body 
producer were visiting insti- 
tutional investors to test 
support for any takeover. 

Vickers, which said it was 
considering a share buy-back 
as a way of returning capital 
to shareholders, was unch- 
anged at 248p In 3.5m traded. 

Oil exploration and pro- 
duction group British Bor- 
neo rose against the market 
as investors turned optimis- 
tic before the company 
meets oil analysts in the US 
next week. The shares were 
up lOp, or more than two per 
cent at 4S7 , Ap. 

Overall pressure on the 
market was too much for 
Flemings Research. The bro- 
ker put out a buy note on 
Enterprise Oil which said: 
“Through recent deals and 
lease sales. Enterprise now 
has one of the industry's 
largest and most prospective 
Gulf of Mexico exploration 
portfolios." However, the 
shares fell 22 to 643p. 

Telemetrix falls 

A profits warning from 
Telemetrix, the electronics 
company, forced its share 
price down 9Vi to 58%p. The 
warning came after GTL. the 
US company in which Tele- 
metrix has a majority stake, 
announced a third-quarter 
loss of $l^m. Broker Henry 
Cooke. Lumsden revised its 
profit forecast down to £3-6m 
from £6. 0m. 

Churchill China, the 
ceramics manufacturer, 
crashed lOPA to 507Vip after 
house broker, Hoare Govett, 
downgraded its profit fore- 
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cast by 10 per cent to £6.im. 

Swallowfield, the house- 
hold goods manufacturer, 
fell 44 to 226%p after it 
announced that profits for 
the year were likely to be 
£3. 5m. which is £500.000 
lower than previously expec- 
ted. The company blamed 
the fall on a poor perfor- 
mance from Cosmetics Plus 
in the UK. 

Cedardata, the computer 
services company, shed 12 to 
108Vip as it revealed interim 
results showing profits down 
£0-8m to £l.lm. The results 
were in line with expecta- 
tions following the profits 
warning in February. Greig 
Middleton, the company's 
broker, maintained its end- 
of-year profit forecast at 
E2.5Bm. 

The strong pound took its 
toll on overseas earners, 
with British Steel the most 
geared currency play in the 
FTSE 100, shedding 10% to 
I5lp. BAe, which is said to 
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have hedged its currency 
exposure-for the next five 
years at rates better than 
those prevailing last year, 
outperformed the market as 
it shed just over 1 per cent, 
or 18, to £16.60. 

Adrian Murray, at Teather 
& Greenwood, said: “If ster- 
ling remains at this level. 
BAe is the stock to be in and 
British Steel is the one to 
avoid." 

Rail track fell 29 to 949p 
after SocGen reiterated its 
‘sell' stance and said cost- 
cutting gains were over-esti- 
mated, as were the benefits 
of the company's property 
holdings. 

The agreed 195p-a-share 
bid by the RAC for BSM 
Group, the driving schools 
company, saw its shares rise 
63 to 190%p. Volume was 
8.1m. The RAC said it had 
paid 195p a share for 8.03m 
BSM shares in the markeL 
representing almost 29 per 
cent of the company. 

MMT Computing tumbled 
34 to 640p although Credit 
Lyonnais Laing is a buyer of 
the shares and suggests the 
group is “enjoying buoyant 
market conditions which are 
not reflected in the current 
rating". 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow slides 
on negative 
jobs data 


AMERICAS 


An unexpected decline In the 
unemployment rate to 4.7 
per cent, coupled with tur- 
moil In overseas equity mar * 
kets, sent US stocks phtng- 
uig from the opening bell, 
writes John Labate in New 
York. 

Within minutes of the 
start of trading, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average feD 
140 points before erasing 
some of the decline. 

By 12.30pm, the Dow was 
down 12-L34 or 1.6 per cent at 
7,558.48 while the broader 
Standard & Poor's 500 in rig x 
lost 15.05 to 92238. 

Technology shares suf- 
fered another day of decline, 
which sent the Nasdaq com- 
posite index down 22.52 or 
1.4 per cent at 1,600. 

Analysts debated whether 
the market was poised for 
further declines in coming 
weeks, revisiting recent 
lows. “We had a typical Hew 
days of sharp and short-lived 
bounces back from around 
7,100 for the Dow, and we 
may be heading for a re-test, 
of those lows,” said Richard 
McCabe, chief market ana- 
lyst at Merrill Lynch. 

“At the market’s worst, we 
had 300 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange reach 
52-week lows, so if we don’t 
exceed that number again, 
the market has probably 
reached a technical bottom.’* 
he added. 

An unexpectedly strong 
report on non-farm payrolls 
for October, along with a 4.7 
per cent unemployment rate 
reported for the month, sent 


the fear of an interest rate 
rise through the market 
Although the Federal Open 
Market Committee will meet 
next Tuesday to decide inter- 
est rate policy, few analysts 
expect a move then. If a rate 
rise is to come, however, 
many expect it could be at 
the December mee ting . 

With the approach of 
December, however, equities 
are headed into what has 
traditionally become their 
strongest season. 

The $L7bn acquisition of 
Quality Foods Centers by 
Fred Moyer sent both stocks 
sharply higher. Quality’s 
shares surged more than 15 
per cast or $8 to $59% and 
Fred Meyer gained $1% to 
$32ft. 

TORONTO moved lower in 
line with the weak trend an 
Wall Street, with the TSE- 
300 composite index racking 
op losses of 8233 to 6,879.0 at 
the noon calculation. 

“It’s a uniform decline, but 
relatively orderly. There has 
been no real weight of sell- 
ing this morning," said one 
broker. Banks were dull. 
Royal Bank of Canada gave 
up 60 cents to C$76.40 and 
Bank of Montreal lost 65 
cents to C$6535. 

Leaders fell across the 
board. Seagram shed 40 
cents to C$4730 and BCE 65 
cents to C$41.00. 

Loewen, the funeral group, 
ran foul of heavier-than- 
expected third-quarter 
losses. The shares were 
trailing by 60 cents at 
C$35.60 by mid-morning, 
having tumbled to C$3230 at 
the opening belL 


South Africa falls steeply 


Shares in Johannesburg fell 
steeply under pressure from 
the futures pits as well as 
the broad downturn for equi- 
ties worldwide. 

At the dose, the all-share 
index was off 2243 or 33 per 
cent at 6.524.8. erasing 
almost all the gains built up 
earlier in the week. 

Industrials fell 288.3 to 
8,012.4 and the golds index 
shed 163 at 861.4. 


There was said to be 
intense downward pressure 
from the futures market 
with the main equity con- 
tract sliding more than 5 per 
cent Losses on the gold con- 
tract extended to mare than 
8 per cent 

In the cash market, lead- 
ing stocks streamed lower. 
South African Breweries fell 
R9.40 to R119-60 while Sappi 
lost 95 cents to R2930. 
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Sao Paulo 
in 7.3% 
tumble 

The financial crisis in Asia 
provoked another sharp fall 
in Brazilian share prices 
yesterday and led to weak- 
ness in -financial markets 
across the rest of Latin 
America," unites Geoff Dyer 
in S&o Paulo 

The 8 Sb Paulo Bovespa 
index was 7.3 per emit Iowa- 
in mid-afternoon at 8,747 
points, -having been 9.7 per 
cent lower at one stage, lids 
follows a $.4 per cent fall on 
Thursday and 33 per cent 
the day before. 

The Brazilian currency, 
the real, also came under 

renewed pressure, forcing 
the central ha wk to sell US 
dollars. The weakness in 
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Brazil, by far the largest 
economy in Latin America, 
prompted falls in other 
stock markets in the region. 
Mexico, Argentina and Chile 
an fell more than 3 per cent 
in early trading. 

The new bout of nervous- 
ness came as the South Kor- 
ean currency, the won. fell 
to a record low, prompting 
shares to drop 7 per cent. 
The Hong Kong market was 
nearly 3 per cent down on 
fears of another speculative 
attack on the currency. 

The B razilian market has 
also been hit this week by 
rumours about liquidity 
problems at Hanks and the 
failure so far of the govern- 
ment to spell out the budget 
cuts it plans to make next 
year in response to the cri- 
sis. 

Mauro Schneider, chief 
economist at TNG Barings in 
$gn Panic, said many Brazil- 
ian investors were reluctant 
to take any risks at the 
moment because they were 
close to their year-end. 


Bourses dented by shakeout in Japan 


Jolted by the shakeout in 
Japan and then by early 
losses on Wall Street, 
bourses slithered lower. 
PARIS fell 3 per cent on the 
CAC 40 index. 

Drinks leader Pernod- 
Ricard was the most notable 
exception to the broad trend, 
climbing on hopes for a take- 
over bid. News of the death 
of Paul Kcard, the group’s 
founder, sparked an immedi- 
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ate wave of speculation 
about tbe possible dispersal 
of thn family’s controlling 
stake in the group. The 
shares jumped FFr8.00 or 3 
per cent to FFr2703 in heavy 
volume of L6m shares. 

The broad market in com- 
parison fell sharply with the 
CAC 40 index off 82.11 at 
2.699.71. Volume was the 
best of the week with 253m 
shares changing bands. 
Mlrhftlin rounded off a fairly 


grim week, for motor-related 
stocks, falling FFr143 or 4.7 
per cent to FFr2973. mostly 
on worries about the truck 
drivers’ strike. 

FRANKFURT finished 2.6 
per cent lower as the weak 
dollar compounded the mar- 
ket’s other worries. The Ibis- 
Indicated Dax index ended 
9830 down at 3,715.38. 

Motor stocks were among 
the day’s larger percentage 
losers, dragged down by 
weakness ln the US cur- 
rency. VW fell DM53 to 
DM997 and BMW, seen as a 

strong candidate to acquire 

Rolls-Royce in the UK, gave 
up DM68 to DM1,232. 

Some analysts have 
expressed concern that the 
German company would 
have to pay above the odds. 

Bayerlsche V ere ins bank 
and Hypo-Bank outper- 
formed the market as a 
whole, with the former los- 
ing 75 pfg to DM99.70 and 
the latter slipping 7 pfg to 
DM73.18. 

AMSTERDAM came oft 
2091 to 849.17 on the AEX 
index. Hoogovens was the 
day’s heaviest casualty, slip- 
ping FI 3.80 or 4^ per cent to 
FI 87.70. Unilever stood out 
against tbe downturn, 
adding 30 cents to FI 10630 
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cm the back of a very solid 
set of Quid-quarter results. 

ZURICH dropped 2.1 per 
cent in modest volume. The 
SMI index finished 118.8 
lower at 5,438.6, up from an 
intra-day Jow of 53873. 

UBS remained at the cen- 
tre of rumour-driven trade. 
However, the stock held its 
decline to SFrl6 at SFrl.688 
as the bank refused to com- 
ment on stories that it was 
buying back its own shares. 
Elsewhere, CS Group lost 
SPr430 to SFr20L 

Pharmaceuticals posted 
larger losses with Novartis 
down SFT57 to SFT2.138 and 
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Roche certificates SFr340 
lower at SFrl2£75b 

Among other blue chips. 
Nestle shed SFr26 to 
SFri.954 and ABB declined 
SFr37 to SFrl.744. 

MADRID fell 23 per cent, 
hit by renewed Latin Ameri- 
can worries. The general 
index closed down 14^*8 at 
55434. Volumes were low. 

Analysts said that inves- 
tors continued to avoid com- 
panies dependent on over- 
seas earnings. Telefonica feD 
PtaSO to Pta4,015 while 
Banco Santander, which has 
big investments in Brazil, 
lost Ptal65 to Pta3£05. 


“The stocks that are most 
resilient are ones with 
domestic earnings that are 
seen as benefitting from 
recovery in Spain," said Mig- 
uel Medina, market strate- 
gist at UBS. 

The strength of that recov- 
ery received further endorse- 
ment as the Ra nk of Spain 
published third-quarter GDP 
forecasts showing growth of 
3.3 per cent 

Analysts’ estimates for 
next year now show GDP 
growth of between 33 per 
cent and 4 per cent 

Domestic earners resisting 
tbe market’s decline 
included the utilities, with 
Sevillana Electricidad down 
just Pta25, or 1.9 per cent, at 
Pta 1.305, and Fecsa Pta5 
lower at Ptal.UO. 

ISTANBUL plunged 63 per 
cent as weakness in foreign 
bourses prompted some 
heavy selling. 

Tbe IMBK-100 index 
declined 205 to 2,958 with 
domestic sentiment also 
becoming increasingly cau- 
tious ahead of talks next 
week between government 
officials and the IMF. 

Written and edited by MtehMl 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter HaL 


Nervous financials send Nikkei skidding 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Financial sector scares sent 
TOKYO skidding lower. The 
Nikkei 225 average fell 
through the 16,000-point 
level to close off 697 or 43 
per cent at 15,836 and extend 
Its accumulated losses since 
the beginning of October to 
14 per cent, writes Paul 
Abrahams. 

The index traded between 
16,464 and 15,823 in heavy 
volume of 523m shares. The 
downward momentum was 
considerable, with only 101 
stocks moving forward, 1.102 
falling and 72 unchanged. 
The Topix index of first sec- 
tion shares also fall, down 
42.17 or 3-1 per cent to L230. 
The Nikkei 300 dropped S3 
per cent or 8.71 to 239-86. 

In London, the ISE /Nikkei 
50 index fell 13.48 to L 38537. 

The market was dragged 
down by the banking and 
securities sectors, which 
tumbled 53 per cent and 43 
per cent respectively. Banks 
were shaken by a newspaper 


story that Bank of Yoko- 
hama, a regional bank, 
would sell all its sharehold- 
ings in other companies 
within the next three years. 
Although the bank denied 
tbe story, analysts said it 
indicated the banks were 
considering selling equities 
Tuiiriiv)g c at a faster rate than 
before, which would cause a 
market glut. 

Sanwa fan Y120 to Y1050. 
Fuji Bank Y80 to Y915, 
Industrial Rank of Japan Y90 
to YI080 and Bank of Yoko- 
hama Y31 to Y455. 

Brokers were also unset- 
tled. All remained weak fol- 
lowing this week's bank- 
ruptcy of Sanyo Securities. 
There were also rumours 
one of the weaker of Japan’s 
big four brokers was to 
make an ann n nyiraman t on 
Monday. Yamaichi fell Y32 
or 15 per cent to Y173 follow- 
ing Moody's decision to 
downgrade its bonds to 
“junk bond" status. Tokyo 
Securities was among the 
biggest fallere, down Y9 to 


Y106. In Osaka, the OSB 
Index fell 503 to 16382. 

SEOUL lost 63 per cent on 
growing currency worries. 
The composite index ended 
3834 lower at 51533. 

Stocks lost ground across 
the board, with 587 issues 
failing to their dally lower 
limit. Analysts said that 
losses were triggered by far- 
ther fario in ttw won, which 
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fell to a record low of 980 to 
the dollar. Investors fear a 
substantial devaluation 
could hurt Korea’s heavily- 
indebted corporate sector. 

Foreign selling was again 
said to be a feature, and 
blue-chip stocks were hard 


hit. Samsung Electronics fell 
Won4,000 to its limit low of 
Won46300- SK Telecom was 
also pegged to its limit low, 
down Won31,500 at 363.500. 

KUALA LUMPUR took its 
lead from Seoul on a day 
marked by caution ahead of 
results after the market 
closed from Tenaga 
Nasional, the power group. 

Tbe composite index lost 
2339 or 33 per cent at 707.45 
in very thin volume of 
156.7m shares, less than half 
tbe daily trade seen at the 
start of the week. 

Tenaga fell 55 cents to 
MS8.15 as investors awaited 
indications of how the com- 
pany had bandied foreign 
exchange losses caused by 
the sharp depreciation of the 
rin ggit against the dollar. 

HONG KONG was lower 
for a fourth straight s ession 
and the day’s 3 per cent tum- 
ble took losses since the 
market's August peak to 
almost 40 per cent. The Hang 
Seng index lost 308.06 to 
10.10430, driven down again 


by high interest rates and 
currency weakness. 

The property market was 
tbe day’s worst performer, 
followed closely by property- 
heavy conglomerates. 

SYDNEY was marked 
down as the sharp falls on 
the Hong Kong and Tokyo 
markets undermined earlier 
confidence. The All Ordi- 
naries index fell 57.6 or 23 
per cent to 2,513.4. 

Banks led the way with 
the sector index sliding 33 
per cent. NAB came off 
A$l.i5 at A$2030 and ANZ 
lost 51 cents to A$938. Com- 
monwealth fell 59 cents to 
AS17.10. News Corp lost half 
Thursday’s results-driven 
gains, sliding 22 cents to 
A$7.17. BHP came off 71 
cents at AS1437. 

BANGKOK ended higher 
on optimism that the opposi- 
tion Democrat party could 
form part of a new govern- 
ment Brokers also reported 
foreign bargain -hunters and 
the SET index closed np 
14.72 at 493.04. 
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a* Qoup RC Old top - 283 (1) 5 (0, 1) 

Smprtei Group PLC Old 5p - 2215 . (10. 

S«8W aowPLC muns Ln Sft 20te«8 - 
96(031*07) 

SiWin 3jk*ng Sodrsy 1 2Vt Psm Ira 
luring ShsEI 000 (Reg) - 1 ®V (09*07) 

SityePhama PLC TT Wanarti - 3V (32) 

Steujh Esaae PLC 12V6 Uns Ln Sft 2009 - 
llfo (30007) 

SnVteKSno Baecnam PLC ADR (5.-1 )- 4705 


KtioteorTteiB Group 
£1-87(047*07) 


plc 7>ek Cun Prf Sft 


.1875 CO) 41 p) 

Smtei pmi Group PLC 5V* Red Una m 

Sft -70 (300(07) 

Sordhem Beoric PIC V Sta 30p - 30 (0) 30 


Saudi S»il*tlsrun» Mtaar PLC 9% Ttom Qso 
Sft -72 (031*071 

Souti StaSorddive Water PLC 9V% Rad Dab 
Sft 98/2000 -100 (047*07) 
Sptt3ti(CA)ppebBl Agency) OrdSop- 

Sag Grow WC 11% Cun Prf Cl -80 


adaip-VfflSNoSTj 

aTa PlC OTO SftZOp- 725 


Swdng Industnes PLC M Pri iS'dLCm) Cl 

Bam PMafwiqaDwPICCnvCuniRed 
Prf £1 -62 ro4ft07) 

Saoctoourei PLC INte B Sub (or <M 1999 - 
%(3OOc07) 

Stoddard Ssken Irttmafbnaf PLC 4% Can 
Prt 21 -57 (037*597) 

Suttfte Etoeawnan PLC BV% (ted Cm Prf 
Cl- 103 1's 6 (3(007) 

Swan (JoTid 8 Sens PIC Ckd 25p - 400 
(037*597) 

Ta^obTactvvftsgyPLC WBBSub toOid- 

TaB?i#b PIC ADR 14-1) - 31 05 (04ND97) 

late & 10a PLC 10V» Uns Ln Sft 2003.2068 
-1J4(300c97) 

IbtoMa CcrwtMVcaftsnB PLC ADR (lOri) - 
12.48 <05NuB7) .77 

Tean PIC 4% Uns Dean Dtecom Ln Sft 
2006 - 90V ras*07A rosNaern 

Ttade HrertiRCTM fat M«IMb Sft 
8022- 105-95(300(37) 

There PLC ■BSta 20 1714p - 18 (05NS97) 20 

(1) '* (2) 

ThmuPicnnn P r B t w i c dlricTMPlCOdlCp- 

8(037*597) 

-foot* Grow PLC 4%% Perp Deb Sft - 884 
(037*07) 

Tbps EtttteE PIC Wit B Sub for CW* 7 


Mfymaia Garten Cortina PLC 80% (MB) 

Crw Cum Rod Prd Cl • 251 (30Oc97) 
tore PIC Old lOp- 108 (105) 8 (10. 2, 7) 
.125 (57) _ 

'feung & Co’G Brewery PLC 12% Cm Prf Sft 
£1 -72(09*507) 

Ytemg & Co^ Brewery PLC 9% Cum Prfti - 
»251j (3OO07J 

'TOW 9 8 Crt Brmmrv PIC 9H0L Deb Sft 
2018-125(09*07) 

ZBVECAGrow PLC AOR (3:1) - 94S96BZS 
(1)08683847(8)09683333(2) 
504682333 (3) .246824 (5) -24882471 fl7) 
■4888164(25) 

Inves t ment Trusts 

Afence Trust PLC 4% Cum Prt Sft - 48 
(037*07) 

ABanee Tn* PLC 4V% Cm Prf Sft ■ 31 
(037*07) 

Amartan OpputamwTnisi PLC SarTZaro 
Cfn Uns LnS* Sop 2003 - WO 
(057*07) 

Asaai Managrenant bwestmert Co PLC ZSro 
Dw Prl Sto 100p - 102 (037*07) 

Bankers bw 'Ba PIC 3-5% Cm FM Stii - 60 
(057*597) 

Bartien to Ta PIC B% Dab Sft 2029 ■ H3 ! e 
(310c97) 

Barkers bw Tst PLC 10 *ms Deb Sft 2016 - 
134(057*07) 

SrtWrt Assets Troa PLC ’A5% Prl Sft (Cm) - 
59(037*07) 

Bnasn Empire Sec & Gen IB PLC 10V% Cab 
Sft 2011 - 1261(047*07) 

Caimgann OS. biu Tst PLC Uls (Oompr 1 Wl 
NO I - No.10) - 175 1057*07) 225 
(057*07) 

Cremgonn Damfluakeatwi (T PLC Wlsto 
Sub ks Old SOp ■ 22 IQSNoST) 

C«y o7 London Invesbnent Trust PLC Pfet Ord 
Sft (20% Non-Gun) Cl - 225 1037*507) 
DunatSn Income Qrowtii Im Tbl PLC 7V% 

Deb Sft 2019 - 10BV 1047*07) 

Ednburt 1 *w Tst HC 3V% Deb Sft 1998- 
9010471097) 

etinbuimi bw Ta PLC ««A Deb Sft 2014 . 
!44<»(3i0cS7) 

Editiwgh tor Da PLC 7V% Dan 9k 2022 - 
109V (310(07) 


100000(97) 

abrtuvUJpLC 


Sabrtuy (J) PLC NOT Ort 2Sp - p49Tb 
(057*07) 

Saurt Arat* bmsrart Fuat Lu Old She 
$0-01 -9(057*07] 

Sefmftdn & Son Ld 8% Cun Rad m 
(2000 dr ten) Cl - 73 (057*07) 

Setoff PLC B%% Cm RBd Prf 2001/15 El - 
109(300(97) 

Scfaodan PIC BV% Lbs Ul Stir 97/2002 - 
WV (047*07) 

Scoosh & Nkwcatt ftC 7% Crw Cun Prt 
El - 304 {057*07) 

Scottish Marta Grow RC 600% Cw Una 
Ln Sft 2007 -105 (057*07) 

SamFlCA9%(fc*7%r«CmPrfE1 ■« 
(30007) 

Savero Rtere Oossteg PLC B% bata-LMwd 
Dab Sft 2012 - 137V V (047*07) 

Sawn Trart PLC V Sta 3Bp - 3l (0. 1 ) 1 
(03*07) 


T*8 EsteM PLC 7n»Cw Uns Ln Sft 2020 
- 12218(041*07) 

Transport Devatonm ®nup PLC V7% 
Cum Prf £1 - 73 (OSNoST) 

UBBbame PLC Ord 25p - 176 <0. 50) 7% 
[TOO) 9 (46)80(0, 3, 1) 
iMgste PIC ADR nrfl - KL34JJ57W71 
IMevw PLC ADR (4rt) - 30935 [D47«97) 
United Ktogdom Property Co PLC 8 V% Uns 
Ln Sft &00ns -99^(037*07) __ 

Lpm 6 Soutom HUbb PLC WIs to Sue tor 
Ord- 1 (05 ^*j97) 

Upton 8 Soutom Hugs PLC Sp (Gross) 
CMLQftRed AttStejOp - 90 (<8 Nd 07) 
BO(O57to07) 

VBws PLC S% Cm Jfta Free to 3Cp) Prt 
Sft Cl -ffi (057*07) 

newm (TftlJ j»3JS (1) 

Wt*» fn»(im) PLC Ort sp ■ 27 B>» 

WraMPLC «■ Shs 78p - 76 6 piOcflT) 
Wredand Grow 1W% Deb Sft 2008 - 
139JJ48075 (WNo97) 

W E W Group PLC Wft Cm Rad Prt 
IBESS002 CT - 53 (O5NO071 
Wrtnad PLC 4b% la Cm W Sft £1 ■ 58 

WiSwadSkc 6%3id Cm Prf Sft Ci - 77 
(047*537) 

WNBnadPLCa.129% Dab Stii 2021 - 
111.7B4 1047*07) 

WMrtd PLC ll^flt Deb Sft 2011 - 138% 
7ZBOC971 7.186 (051*07) 22205625 


WMtnref PLC 7*(% Uns Ui Sft 8599 - 99 V 
(O9*07)VKEl£g7) 
vmrwrt pic^ S at Do* ui Sft gsomo • 
1OOPOQ07] 

WMtoraad PIC 10M uns Ui SftZOXMB - 
106fefl>4NoS7) 

WMKTOh PLC 5.1% Cm Prf El - SB 

WktoyFlC 7% Cub Prf Cl - 74 (03NnB7) 
1Mb Comm Grow PLC ADR Brt) - 1057 
(09*07) 67 (057*071 .78 (057407 
WortcombasGrow PLC 9%aidCurn Rri 
Sft Cl -® (037*07) 


Dab 9k 2023 - 108*> (04N097) 

Engteh & Soomsn berostois PLC B^5(5 - 
153’j (037*507) 

EngSsh 8 Scdtisn bivestore PLC a25% Deb 
Sft 2023 - 112243 (09*07) 2*3 
1057*07) 243 (051*597) 2J3 ((07*07) 
243 (057*07) 243 (057*07) 543 
(09*07) 

Renton Ananam Inv Ha PIC 3V* ((inly 5%) 
Cm Prt Sft -82 (037*07) 

Rwnng Coftonenrel Eur liw tsl PLC 5% Cum 
Prt Cl - 82 (037*597) 

Flermq Mereamle liw la PLC 4W% Perp 
Deb Sft -58V (047*07) 

Foreign 8 Col bw To PLC 1 1 2S% Deb Sft 
2014 - 141 •» (037*07) 

Ftoreton & Cotartai Sitter Co^ PLC 6% 
Cm Pri Sft -70 (037*07) 

Muiray bitoRanDnal Trust PLC 30% Cum Pri 
£1 -74(057*07) 

Scestsh bw Da PLC 309% Cum Pto Sft - 73 
(057*597) 

Scottish Natend Tout PLC 10% Dob Sft 
31 /3«m-124 , s (031*07) 

Shuaa Income PLC 11% Cw Uns Ln Sft 
2003/2004 ■ 15B (310c97) 

SnrBS Smaffar Compartea PLC WB u Sub 
fM&0-47(WNo97) 

Temoto Bar Inv Ul nc 6% Cm Uns Ln Sft 
2002- 130 «aUB7l 

Throftnomn "ma PLC 725% Cnv Uns Ln 
Sft 2003 - 98 (057*07) 

Updmn Invaanm Co fiC Ord 25p- 740 5 
(037*07) 

Vktoe Rartteation Trust PIC U% Cm Une 
Ln Sft 2006 -127 (057*07) 7 (057*07)7 
(057*07) 7 (057*397) (057*07) 

Man inv Co PIC 5‘A Exdi Bda i/we 
£1000 (Ragd) - 119 |O5N(07) 9 (057*07) 

Wten 1m Co PLC BV&Oeb S& 2018 - H6 1 * 
(057*071 ^a (057*07) 

Alternative Investment 
M arket 

fawn T2 Dusk Hottngs PLC Old 1 Op - 225 
1061*07) 

Da*n 7* Ousfc PLC Nw Ort lOp 

(FPAW. - 21/1107) • 226 30 (05ND97) 

Goto Mines rt SanSnla UMMs to Sub lor Old 
- 16(3lOe97) 

G.R. (tiftto) PLC lOWW Cm Pri Cl - SO 


Iq Grew PU: Ort IEP0J5- 167 (057*07) 
LSmafenfiSB Grow Ld Ort SO.lO -88 
(0SNB97) 

NoUntetam forest PLC Ort 25p - 64 
(30007) 

NsbRetan Systems PLC Ort 2p-i 70 
00037] 

Wtauher Action HdUcvs PLC Ort 1 P - $T> 
(047*07) 
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Trustor chief 
says no cash 
is missing 


By Greg Meteor in 
Stockholm and 
Ctay Harris in London 

Lord Moyne broke his 
silence last night to claim 
that no cash was missing 
from Trustor, the Swedish 
investment company under 
investigation over an alleged 
misappropriation of funds. 

Trustor's chairman and 
controlling shareholder said 
the location of assets and 
funds had been established 
and that he planned to 
resign and sell his shares 
"when appropriate." 

His statement issued in 
London came after Swedish 
prosecutors made two 
arrests and said they wanted 
to question Lord Moyne. 
They said they had traced 
some of the SKr620m 
(SSI. 3m) in cash thought to 
have disappeared from Trus- 
tor's London bonk accounts, 
but SKrl50m remained miss- 
ing. 

Bo Skariader, state prose- 
cutor . said he wanted to 
interview Lord Moyne and a 
second member of Trustor's 
board. A detective and finan- 
cial expert would be sent to 
London on Monday. 

Trustor said Lord Moyne's 
associate. Lindsay Small- 
bone. bad resigned as man- 
aging director at his own 
request. He had been 
replaced by Bjorn Bjornsson. 
the representative of minor- 
ity shareholders on Trustor's 
board. Mr Smalibone was to 
remain on Trustor's board 
but Richard Djursen, deputy 
managing director, had been 
dismissed. All Trustor's liq- 
uid assets would be repatri- 
ated to Sweden as soon as 
possible. 


The company said a Stock- 
holm lawyer, Stefan Lind- 
skog, had been appointed to 
investigate "important 
events and the management 
of Trustor's affairs" after 
Lord Moyne's takeover. 

Earlier yesterday, Stock- 
holm stock exchange offi- 
cials said Trustor's conduct 
had breached its rules on the 
provision of information to 
shareholders. Hans Eden- 
hammar, head of market sur- 
veillance. said Trustor was 
likely to be delisted unless 
the company’s ownership 
changed and management 
was replaced. 

Mr Bd enhammar said the 
changes were vital to give 
Trustor "a normal manage- 
ment for a listed company" 
and would need to occur 
within weeks. He said the 
exchange would consider 
adopting new rules enabling 
it to investigate the financ- 
ing of large stakes purchased 
in listed companies by own- 
ers new to the Stockholm 
market. 

Lord Moyne acquired a 52 
per cent stake in Trustor 
in June. Shortly afterwards, 
SKx620m was transferred 
from Trustor's Stockholm 
bank accounts to Trustor 
company accounts in Lon- 
don, from where the funds 
then apparently dis- 
appeared. 

Two of Lord Moyne's 
Swedish advisers, Peter 
Mattsson and Thomas Jisan- 
der, were arrested on suspi- 
cion Of instigating or aiding 
a serious breach of trust 
against shareholders. The 
two men. who deny any 
wrongdoing, were detained 
shortly after arriving in 
Stockholm from London. 


REPEAT CALL FOR TENDERS 
TO PURCHASE THE ASSETS OF 
M P. RAPANAKIS BROS SA” , 
OFASPROPYRGOS ATTIKIS GREECE 

ETHNIKl KEPMALEOU S.A.. /ukaimuiuion of Ancn rod LuMIinei. of 9a 
Chnumphilratiun Sir. Athens 10560. Greece, in In capacity as liquidator of ~R 
RAPANAKIS BROS SA", a um i pj if with ki trpatcrcd office in Athena. Greece, ftbe 
"Company "t. presaidy under mail Horadoban accm il ai B » dir p nwah nn ot Ankle 46a 
of Lav HWlWlJ.by Tirtoe of Drow»2l48/ I7J. L<OT of the Athens Conn of Appeal 

announces ■ repeat cell for tenders 
forthe sale of die anas, is a single entity, of the company described bekjw. 

BRIEF INFORMATION 

The Coaqunv mss established m 1981 and became a SA. in 1984. la aetMOes included 
dir i uqm uw m and BamLm&zaftOT of fiesta and fituen meat and fish. On I7J 1997 die 
Company wm placed under qmaal Hqnklalinn 

ASSETS OFFERED FOR SALE 

1 A plant m LaUm-HatH (ll. Mamas SO the area ol which amoum to 22,272 sq.ro. 
approximately, kxaird appro*. MUn. from the northern city pUnmng ma bowdiry. Thta 
mrfahJr* tetltfipps Ihr total ana tif "hn* ameimn to &919 sq.m. appmunuMly. Ilia 
leaned to "RAPANAKIS BROS UtT mil 2003. ohboujh dx validUy of die lease ii bro* 
chafienfiol Legal protrrthnp we posting. 

~ T*n oil^oum; ptos oJ Imd on ihr Ncu. Albem-Corinth Notianl Rood, d* total ora of 
•Inch Jimati JNLW «q-tn. iffiroi; roriudS* *o old building and a chimney. These m 
to h: induiesl in the city planning area. 

Tlx assets hong sold aha mdude Ihe company's ntypsBsrd name as mail as my other hem 
K'k'npssf n o The Company's maditiny rod vdtades haw been sold » “RAfWJAKE LtD". 
alihoaph the validity of ihe talc contra cr is tang dttUen&nl Legal proceedings am 
palqp 

SALE PROCEDURE 

Wsr Cumpany 1 * juru will hr aaVJ by *oy of Public Auction m accordance with the 
provraom ot Vrade of Law 1893/19911. las tupptenrated by an. 14 of LMIMl. 1991 

I rod subsequently amended' i and die Kims set out m ihe call for lenders forthe sale of ihe 
abuse assets, ir he psdUnlml In da: Greet and foreign pma oa die dales provided by law. 

OFFERING MEMORANDUM - FURTHER INFORMATION: 

IriL-tv'icd pomes may utaam Hie Offemg Menmndum m respect of die Company and ua 
as«H* upni vpaup . ConfUennoluy Ayroenm. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE AUCTION 
I the Austin shall ufce plate in occonbmx with the provisions of amide 46a of Law 
I ->*i | jp, rfjppkeniflled by article I J of Law SuJNl and autnequendy amcmkdl. dre 
U-ims and .anduions -el forth hcirtn and dx Tc«sn» rod CoadiUaat of Sale*' contained bi 
ihe itircnnr MemmndunL Such pro*t>tom and mho seuin and eondimu thaO apply 
wcsficvtisely rf ahetha they are ma roo n ed hereto or not. Sutroisiioo of brodmg otfess 
dull mean aoxTuxc of such prtmnons and other ittnw and con diti on*. 

3 Huulnv .iller. ImeiesKd jsatoci are txretty irrvbcd to ■rtmk binding offers, not tanu 
■bail Minsdm , ^«mlw m b 1997. I ZOO boon lo the Athena, Notary PohBc Mr George 
MeiroAm. .» AWaJinua, Si .Mien Tel: -31ZI -t^SVIZZ Fax. No. *30-1 44J&423 
IttlsCs shreikl esptrsil) state die offered price and the detailed scans of p a ym en t Hncaob or 
uniabnentv m-iaitving Ote pwober ot mmairacau. the doses thereof and die proposed 

annual merest nue II royl. bi die tvem of Onl specifying: at dx way of payment. hi 

ssheitrr the imhleJ aronuni shall bear uuvrcil and el the umtesi nue. then It Uni] 
n-specmcl} he deemed that, ai Ihe otTetcil peace is payable upon exeemnn of the sale 
eivunci. bi ihr amtion .inJjinJ shall bear no i okioi and r) ihr ksere* mr shall be ihr 
Irpal w In lira Irani time tn nine, hi all cues where UK credited amours ben harm. 
Ihu shall hr cak-nLued m reUnun to ibe outnandtng utMOM and Ban be payable an die 
dales >4 pasmere of radl (tmahuctn. Binding oflere robotuted later Hum Use riiove dale 
Mull nenher he osoiepted dor emwlncd. The offers aboil be bctlmg until ihe adjudication. 
Subnnvurei id offers m fanair u< a third potty to be tanunated at a later »Ugc dull bo 
Bceepcnl unifcr the esmdnim dial cqsru mentwn u made m Hrtt respect upon mbnlission 
and l/W Ow idfrmr shall pise a pen.au! guarantee In favour of such itUrd potty for die 
canpIuTOLT >4 dir *1 ffli now Jem mp I ram the intneL 

9. L diets of GuaratKC Uitklitq; offers must be accompanied by a Letter of Guansttee 1 
isaurd in actsudancc with ihe simple Letter of Guarantee contained in die Oflennj 
blensratoklutn. h> a bank legally sveranng In Greece, to luatom valid until the a^jodlcanoa. 
The amoum .d the Lctirr of Gosraiurr rail be DR5.GNE HinvORED ; 
Mil l JON< Itat/aaljaKH Letters of Gaoatkt doll be returned after die adjudkobuo. 
a SidsniMiHia Bhafing Dittos uifrtrr wlni die Ltovn of Csuremee shall be nbosml 1 

in scaled iqsaqtic ctisdiqsea 

5 Fmrlupn navomln^ ihe btndioe offers shall be unsealed by the above are ml wied ! 
sttBBiy ihditui m ber office, on Monday December Mh. 1997. I4.uu boors. Any parry ' 
has mi; duly sufemned a tending offer dull he onuled to attend and dgn tfar .w.t atscamg ! 
the unseal uq: ot Iho taming nffere 

b. As tuffa-a bidder dun he ramhleml ihe pantcIpM, whwie offer roll be Judged by ! 
.Testators representing over 5 I r r of the ciomt. agaknt the Company ithe "CtedhunT . upon '< 
reismnncndataai by Hie Loqnidatur, hi be an die best interests of all of the ‘ ' »<'«« ■ of ihe ; 
Cutnpany. For die p m p u acs of evahuiian. an offer to be paid bi s«isi~—» UuH be 1 
assessed on tbr ham of ib present talne to be nkuliacii by eaqdnyng a ISfr annual I 
dwasunt mieiesi rare j 

7. The LjqnahUH' shall <pvr written nance to Ihe taf#c4 bidder to appear on the date rod | 
place awnnomf iftarefn and e«n» die cmna of safe far aaronhoct with the ams 
csanaincd in bn bbafaig tffer anl'cr any other m ipi w e d Brno, which may be "ipfi-i by 
die Crnfiinrs and agreed upon. In the esresu of the higben bidtler net comply lug with no± 
iibhaanon. the Lrttn of Cuaiamro shall be forfeited as 1 penalty. Artpufjcaiinn shall be 
deemesf to BLc effaet iqton eiecunon of the urouact of tale. 

8. All cuwa rod expasse* of soy nature, (nctaaiag atty las (natfi n V.A.T.1. inia. oretora 
Junes, any chapes m fzmw of the Kate or mini panes, which may Deal to be paid t other 
dm dttnmempacJ by die applicable low i in reap** of die psnictpsdon in he Ancttoa rod 
die imfcr of the tsceB offered hereby for srfe, the sale coronet, as wdl as any other « 
praq or suhrequent w ibe transfer of oaseta shaH be eachnivc home by Hu p uidtareL 

9. Liquidator ami die Creditors ahull hove no liability nor obligation wha tso ever UwJftk 

die putwqvnhi m iclaimt to Hie evsluarian of dx offers or dK jppabiBiKu of the highest 
bidder or any derision io repeal or cancel the Auction or any decwKM whatsoever m 
coonnaiun with die proceeding* of the Auction. The Lsquhbtar ur ihe Crcifiloa thill have 
nnlubiltiy tor any leEil or aonal defects oTthaiaacn. Subouasaon of broditig offers thtfl 
put suae any tight far Ihe Wjudkanon twr die pawtaparo than aapnre any right, power 
or claim from Hus Call and/or their participalMa tn Ac Auction sgalM the Liquidator 
ami or the CmKton for any teuotm whasoeacL 

1U. ITiit Rqsou Caff (os been ifraffcd id Greet *»i (nufsiurd tato Engfiab. in my event, 
die GreeL vvrmat shall prevail. 

In mdaruuhain a ropy of Bk Offering Memaatfiaaodao) Bslhcr Ubtnroicn pleare eaoact 

the LujuuLaw" JEduikl Kephakxw SA AJnnmstnMn Of Assets rod Ltab&riK*. 9a 
CtajaawpiUoiissta Si. Attma I05«JL Greece. Tefc W30-I-323.I V84-7, Eul: +JO-I EI.79JJ5 
irotun of Mn. Mroka FkafdUs] 


Unilever exceeds market expectations 


By John Willman, 

Consumer Industries Editor 

A leap in profits in Europe 
and North America helped 
Unilever, the Anglo-Dutch 
consumer goods group, 
report third-quarter results 
well above market expecta- 
tions in spite or fiat turn- 
over. 

Pre-tax profits rose 15 per 
cent to 2934m In the three 
mouths to September 30. the 
first period to exclude 
results from the speciality 
chemicals business sold to 
Imperial Chemical Industries 


in May Tor £-L9bn. 

The markets saw the 
results as evidence of the 
success of the group in tack- 
ling its underperforming 
businesses and focusing on 
priority sectors and regions. 
The shares were up 12V*p to 
449¥>p to a falling market. 

“The company is taking Its 
commitment to shareholder 
value very seriously," said 
David Lang, food analyst at 
Henderson Crosthwaite. 

Unilever said It would now 
accelerate the pace of 
restructuring and take 
exceptional charges of fiGOOm 


for 1997, up from £237m in 
1996. The group, which has 
taken charges of £306m in 
the first ninft months of 1997, 
has said in the past it would 
write off about £250ro a year. 

Tids year, it will also write 
off up to 2200m in the fourth 
quarter, following a review 
of surplus and obsolete plant 
and equipment These excep- 
tional charges are before the 
exceptional profit of £3bn 
from the sale of the chemi- 
cals business. 

"This is very welcome," 
said another analyst. "The 
company is showing its con- 


fidence in the improvement 
in its performance by bring* 
jpg forward the charges at a 
time when it is not forced to 
fa teg them." 

Turnover fell 4 per cent to 
£&25bn - largely because of 
the sale of the chemicals 
operation. On continuing 
businesses, it was up 4 per 
cent for the quarter. 

.Operating profit in Europe 
rose 27 per cent to 2582m. 
with particularly good 
results from ice cream where 
sales were up some £80m 
during the hot summer. 
Operating margins rose from 


11.7 to 14.6 per cent. • 

European sales, which 
were up I - per cent to 
SL98bn, would have been up 
4 per cent but for the sale of 
the Nordsee restaurant busi- 
ness in June and the John 
West canning operation in 
July. 

fn North America, profit 
was up 50 per cent to 2204m 
on. sbghtlv lower turnover, 
with improved margins in 
household products such as 
liquid detergents. 

Ea ming s per share were 
up 4 per cent to 7p. The 
interim dividend is 35 per 


ent of last year’s total divi- 
end based on the stronger 
f the two reporting cunea- 
which this time is ster- 

ing. Shareholders in the UK 
im, will receive 2JSp, up 9 
er cent, and sbai^oldetsm 
he Dutch arm will receive 

■10.74, up 32 per wnt. 

The group Is reviewing the 
Jvidend policy under the 
qualisation agreement 

etween the two arms in the 
eht of the likely abolition 
r it-., tnv pradit on diVl- 


Vickers chief will fight 


BTR starts 
disposals with 
£515m sale 


By Alexander NRcoO, 

Defence Correspondent 

Sir Colin Chandler, 
chairman of Vickers, said 
yesterday that he would 
fight any bid from May- 
flower Corporation, the auto 
components maker. 

“We are determined to 
fight it. It defies financial 
and managerial logic,” Sir 
Colin said in an interview. 
He believes Mayflower has 
insufficient experience of 
engineering businesses 
which require long-term 


F or Sir Colin Chandler, 
chairman of Vickers, 
the potential bid from 
Mayflower Corporation is 
“an irritating distraction”. It 
emerged this week just as 
the engineering group was 
putting in place key pieces 
of a strategy worked out 
over the five years since he 
became chief executive. 

Sir Colin's long career in 
the defence business should 
serve him well if he has to 
fend off Mayflower. But for 
the moment, it is a phoney 
war; “There's no bid on the 
table, it’s maddening. ” 
Beginning as an appren- 
tice at De Havilland, Sir 
Colin worked his way up 
Hawker Siddeley Aviation, 
which then became British 
Aerospace. 

From 1985, he spent four 
years as head of defence 
export services at the Minis- 
try of Defence, during which 
time Britain sealed the £20bn 
Al-Yamamah oil-for-weapons 
contract with Saudi Arabia. 
He joined Vickers in 1990. 

Now aged 58, he is circling 
the tanks in defence of Vick- 
ers, whose performance has 
frustrated the stock market. 
Sir Colin is anxious that the 
company's long-term effort 
to unlock the value of its 
businesses should be under- 
stood. He divides the devel- 
opment of the group since 
1992 into four phases. 

"First, we had to save it.” 
he says. Vickers was making 
heavy losses and was close 
to the limits of banking cov- 
enants. A rights issue in 
June 1993 stabilised the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Secondly, management 
was tightened. Head office 
staff were cut by half and 
contacts between divisional 
chiefs and head office 
became much more frequent 
The company's strategic 


By Jane Martinson, 
Investment Correspondent 

Two likely takeover targets 
in the UK financial services 
sector took refuge in each 
other yesterday, when 
Friends Provident, a mutual 
life assurer, announced a 
reverse takeover of Ivo- 
ry & Sime, the fund man- 
ager. 

Friends Provident, a medi- 
um-sized mutual that con- 
stantly features in takeover 
speculation, is to merge its 
asset management business 
with I&S. the Edinburgh- 
based group, in a deal worth 

£132m. 

The combined group, 
which will be listed on 
the exchange as Friends 
Ivory & Sime, will manage 


investment, and that it could 
not finance a bid. 

In a letter to shareholders, 
he said that “the financing 
of any cash offer would be 
very demanding, potentially 
an excessive burden on the 
businesses so acquired, and 
possibly beyond Mayflower's 
capacity.” 

There was no further indi- 
cation yesterday of when or 
whether a bid from May- 
flower might materialise. 

Sir Colin said that after 
the sale of Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars and medical equipment 


aims were worked out in a 
participatory process involv- 
ing all levels of manage- 
ment 

Thirdly, investments 
evolving from this strategy 
were made in 1995 and 1996. 
These included development 
of a new range of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars, expected to be 
launched next year, which 
has cost £2i0m. Vickers also 
invested in the development 
of a new incubator and diag- 
nostic machines by its 
medical equipment subsid- 
iaries. 

At the same time, it had to 
reorganise the tank factories 
at Newcastle and Leeds 
because of production prob- 
lems which caused the Army 
to refuse to take Challenger 
2 tanks into service. 

The fourth phase was to 


assets of £22bn. Peter Jones, 
chief executive of Friends 
Provident, said that the 
group remained committed 
to its independence and 
mutuality. 

“The life office is commit- 
ted to a mutual status," he 
said. “It has adequate capital 
for its current proposals and 
has no reason to depart from 
that.” 

However, one analyst said 
that the effective stock mar- 
ket listing of part of its busi- 
ness was unlikely to reduce 
the pressure to demutualise 
and could prompt Interested 
buyers to “have another 
look”. 

“This could end up being a 
bit of a poison pill,” he said. 

However, analysts wel- 
comed the deal for I&S 


subsidiaries, Vickers would 
be left with its more profit- 
enhancing activities. These 
include the manufacture of 
armoured vehicles, for which 
the closure of a long-negoti- 
ated export deal is believed 
to be imminent 
Oman is expected to order 
20 Challenger 2 tanks for 
£110m to aad to the 18 which 
it already has in service 
under a previous deal which, 
including a spare parts and 
logistics package, was worth 
£140m. Mayflower was 
understood yesterday to 


sell some parts of the group 
and focus on others, because 
Vickers would not be able to 
fund the investment needed 
by all the existing busi- 
nesses for their next genera- 
tion of products. 

“I intuitively thought for a 
long time that we were not 
long-term owners of 
Rolls-Royce or the medical 
businesses,'’ Sir Colin says. 

The key question was tim- 
ing. Initially, the plan was to 
sell Rolls-Royce Motor Cars 
after it had launched the 
new models. But this view 
was challenged during the 
summer at weekend strategy 
sessions held by Vickers 
executives at the Cranfield 
School of Management, 
chaired by Andrew Kaka- 
badse, professor of interna- 
tional management develop- 
ment 


investors, as it added retail 
distribution and ended 
uncertainty. 

The group has suffered the 
loss of a high-profile client 
and several senior staff 
defections in the past year. 

In August, it effectively 
put itself up for sale by 
annoandng it was seeking a 
partner to “bring further 
funds for managm-rnMT* anri 
more distribution capacity in 
return for a stake In the 
company”. 

Sir David Kinloch. I&S 
executive chairman who will 
become non-executive chair- 
man of the combined group, 
said the proposed deal 
removed “uncertainty about 
our .ownership structure". 

I&S will issue about 57m 
new shares at 196Jip for FP 


bid 

have made a presentation to 
City investors of its plans. It 
is believed to be considering 
making a bid with a partner, 
but has also drawn up plans 
to finance an offer by itself. 

Analysts calculated that 
the company could comfort- 
ably afford to pay up to 285p 
a share for Vickers without 
overstretching the balance 
sheet or diluting earnings. 
However, with the share 
price unchanged at 249p, 
they warned that investors 
may be looking for a higher 
bid premium. 


The decision was made to. 
put Rolls-Royce on the mar- 
ket when the new models 
were deemed to be assured 
of success, but before thelr 
launch. Confidence tn them 
might be undermined if , 
Vickers put the company up 
for sale just as they were 
launched, Sir Colin 
suggested. 1 

The sale of the remaining 1 
medical subsidiaries is close 
to being arranged, but it is i 
likely to be some months ! 
before the Rolls-Royce dis- i 
posal is finalised. , 

For the future. Sir Colin | 
plane to develop the remain- i 
ing businesses, which 
account for about half of 
group sales but more than 
half its profits. 

The armoured vehicles 
division will depend heavily 
on w inning further export 
orders for Challenger 2 tanks 
and on the outcome of big 
government tenders for 
other battlefield vehicles. 

Sir Colin says he has iden- 
tified companies which could 
he bought to add to the 
remaining activities, which 
are the Cosworth specialist 
engine maker and a range of 
specialist propulsion tech- 
nology businesses. 

Vickers expects substan- 
tial growth in some markets, 
for example In water jets, 
propellers and thrusters 
made for high-speed vessels 
such as patrol and attack 
craft, in which its Kamewa 
subsidiary has a signif- 
icant share of the world mar- 
ket 

Sir Colin says: “We've 
repositioned the company 
strategically, we've got the 
management to do it, the 
shareholders are very 
pleased with what we're 
doing, and we have this dis- 
traction. We’ve got better 
thhrg q to do, frankly.” 


Asset Management. Friends 
Provident will own 68 per 
cent of the merged group. 

The deal will dilute the 
holdings of Caledonia Invest- 
ments and Sumitomo Life, 
which together hold more 
than 40 per cent of I&S, to 9 
per cent and 4 per cent 
respectively. Both, together 
with the I&S management, 
have given undertakings cm 
the deaL 

The combined group will 
have offices in London. Edin- 
burgh, New Vork and Hong 
Kong, and no job losses are 
expected, ihe deal Is subject 
to regulatory approval. 

Donaldson Lufkin Jen- 
rette, the US Investment 
bank, advised I&S, whose 
shares were suspended at 
L97p yesterday. 


By Ctey Harris, Katharine 
Campbell and Charts 
Grosser 

BTR will next week make a 
£5 15m ($S55m) disposal 

which launches the indus- 
trial conglomerate's quest 
for engineering focus. 

Unipoly, a management-; 
led venture, is to buy Schle- 
geL the US-based seals and 
shielding systems manufac- 
turer, as well as the hoses 
and belting businesses 
which are among the oldest 
parts of a group formerly 
known as Birmingham Tyre 
and Rubber. 

The sale is the first since 
BTR, a market laggard for 
several years, signalled its 
intention in September to 
raise more than £3bn (¥5bn) 
through disposals and to 
shed the unfashi onable sta- 
tus of conglomerate. 

The deal also takes in a 
diverse collection of small 
industrial businesses, includ- 
ing a t paker of Wellington 
boots. Together, the 33 busi- 
nesses account for operating 
profits of £66m on sales of 
£470m. 

The polymer products 
businesses being sold do not 
include Australian 
operations which were part 
of BTR Nylex. 

The buy-out is led by Lau- 
rie Cant, currently head of 
the fluid handling and bait- 
ing businesses Included in 
the sale. He formerly ran 
SchlegeL .which was not orig- 


By Charts Grosser 

The stately RAC. the UK's 
oldest automobile organisa- 
tion, is going after a new 
market: the kangaroo-hop- 
ping, gear-crunching 17-year- 
old learner driver. 

The RAC. which is owned 
by its 5.8m members, yester- 
day announced plans to buy 
the British School of Motor- 
ing for £54.4m ($903m) cash. 
BSM shares leapt nearly 50 
per cent, up 63p to IflOVip, 
compared with the offer 
price of 195p. 

Neil Johnson, RAC chief 
executive, said the move was 
about “taking the hand of 
our members through all 
their personal mobility 
needs. The driving school is 
the turnstile, the entry point 
into the grown-up mobility 
world”. 

The deal gives the RAC 
access to BSM's 135 
branches. Attracting learner 
drivers into the RAC could 
mean thousands of new 
members a year. About 
70,000 learners pass their 
test with BSM every year 
out of a UK total of 750,000. 

The RAC launched a 
revamp of its slightly stuffy 
image this spring, in 
response to declining mem- 
bership. It dropped the 
crown from Its logo, aban- 
doned its sedate white livery 
and jazzed up its “knights of 
the road” advertising cam- 
paign. It is keen to promote 


inally on BTR's disposal 
list. 

Mr Cant made the buy-out 
offer to BTR in August 
before the board announced 
Its change of course. He was 
able to persuade BTR to 
include Schlegel by agreeing 
to tpke on the small indus- 
trial businesses, which 
the new owners plan to 
sell, and by being able 
to complete the deal 
swiftly. 

The total of £620m raised 
far the buy-out is composed 
of £175m in equity and £50m 
in mezzanine finance from 
Legal & General Ventures 
and £395m in debt from Fuji 
Bank. 

The funding package con- 
tains about £55m set aside to 
fund an acquisition and 
£50m of working capital 
facilities. 

The acquisition, in the US, 
was already in train before 
Mr Cant proposed the 
buy-out 

The investors are aiming 
for individual trade sales 
or flotations of the 
three divisions within three 
years. 

Mr Cast and five manage- 
ment colleagues will share 
18 per cent of the equity. 
Others of the 13,000 employ- 
ees win not have a stake but 
win participate In a bonus 
Incentive scheme. 

Legal & General Ventures 
will start a search for a 
chairman of Unipoly when 
the buy-out is complete.] 


itself as offering more than 
just breakdown services. 

Mr Johnson said yester- 
day: "In five to 10 years’ 
time, the most likely inter- 
ruption to your journey is 
congestion, not a flat tyre”. 
The RAC is working on tech- 
nology that will flash up 
instructions to drivers on 
the best routes to use and 
how to avoid jams. 

The RAC said the BSM 
acquisition was not a pre- 
lude to demutualisation or a 
flotation. It is ftmdlng the 
deal out of its £127m ta^h 
pile. BSM was floated in 1993 
at I70p. Until yesterday, 
BSM shares had underper- 
formed the market by 45 per 
cent over the past year, as it 
warned new driving test 
rules would hit profits. 

The AA, the RAC's rival, 
said yesterday. “The RAC is 
a long-standing and 
respected competitor in a 
number of markets. We note 
the RAC’s move to acquire 
B SM and welcome its com- 
mitment to ’quality tuition'.” 
The AA broke away from the 
RAC in 1905 because of a 
row over 20mph speed traps. 

The acquisition takes the 
RAC full circle. It developed 
the UK's first driving test in 
1905. In 1911, its officials 
inspected the upstart British 
School of Motoring and 
found that “it was operated 
from a small dirty garage in 
Peckham and a fleet cf five 
dilapidated cars”. 


Distractions of a phoney war 

Sir Colin Chandler is circling the tanks. Alexander Nicoll reports 
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Sir Colin Chandler; ‘we've got better things to do, frankly* . 


I&S takes refuge in Friends 


RAC goes back 
to school with 
BSM purchase 


Rage Software hopeful 
of recovery in profits 


By Gany Rimmer 

An exceptional disposal 
provision of £10.9m left Rage 
Software with much heavier 
pre-tax losses for the year 
ended June 30- 

Turnover of this Hudders- 
field -based computer games 
software writer dropped 
from £9 -5m to £6-7Gm while 
the deficit for the 12 months 
surged from £3.22m to 
£15.«n. 

However, John Roberts, 
chairman, said the changes 


of the last six months 
“amount to a significant 
restructure.” He said the 
board “firmly believes" the 
company, in its new form, 
would return to profitability 
in tbe second half of this 
current year and that the 
year as a whole would be 
profitable. Rage shares rose 
V«p to 4V4p. 

The group's Software Cre- 
ations subsidiary was sold In 
the period which leaves 
Rage with a single "quality” 
games company. 
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Exports help lift Mitsubishi Motors 


By Mtchiyo Nakamoto In Tokyo 

Strong exports, particularly to 
Europe, helped Mitsubishi Motors, 
one of Japan's leading vehicle mak- 
ers. increase sales and net profits 
in the first half. 

However, the group warned of a 
sharp fall in already sluggish 
domestic sales and revised down 
its forecast for full-year pre-tax 
profits. 

Net profits rose 9 per cent from 
Y7.9bn to Y8.6bn ($70mj and parent 
company sales advanced 12 per 
cent from Yl.l77.2bn to Yl.318.5bn. 
Recurring profits, however, fell 6 
per cent from YlS.7bn to Y17.5bn, 
partly as a result of increased 


expenditure on marke ting 
MMC had already warned it 
would report a consolidated net. 
loss of Y40bn In the full year 
because of foreign exchange losses 
relating to its Thai manufacturing 
operations. Yesterday, it said it 
expected full -year unit vehicle 
sales in Japan to be 20 per cent 
lower than previously forecast 
The company, which has seen 
sluggish demand for many of Its 
products, blamed the anticipated 
lower sales on the sharp downturn 
in demand following the increase 
in the consumption tax in April. 

However, it admitted that the 
arrest of a senior executive for his 
part in illegal payments to a corpo- 


rate racketeer group would hit 
sales. MMC has decided to cut mar- 
keting activities following the 
arrest and the revelation that the 
company had made the illegal pay- 
ments since 1988. 

Domestic sales are expected to be 

685.000 units, compared with the 

860.000 previously forecast. In 
value terms, full-year sales at the 
parent company level are expected 
to be higher at Y2,600bn, against 
Y2.585.9bn- 

Pre-tax profits excluding excep- 
tional are forecast to foil nearly 40 
per cent from Y58bn to Y35bn. Net 
profits will climb from YlS.lbn to 
Y18bn. 

The forecasts are significantly 


lower than those made in May. 

MMC suffered In the domestic 
market from a lack of popular mod- 
els, particularly In recreational 
vehicles, which have been the fast- 
est growing In Japan In recent 
years. 

However, a surge in exports has 
helped the company make up a sig- 
nificant amount of the loss In the 
domestic market Export ship- 
ments in unit terms rose 51 per 
cent over the previous period to 
314.000 units. 

Exports were particularly strong 
to the European market, where 
MMC saw buoyant demand for its 

Pajero sports utility vehicle and 
Galant passenger cars. MMC plans 


to export 206,000 units to Europe in 
the full year - 29 per cent more 
than last year. 

• Fuji Heavy Industries, which 
makes Subaru cars, reported a 
sharp increase in profits helped by 
demand for its sport utility 
vehicles at home and strong export 
markets. 

Fuji Heavy lifted first-half parent 
sales 9 per cent from Y374-4bn to 
Y407.2bn. Recurring profits surged 
80 per cent from Y11.4bb to 
Y20-5bn. 

Net profits fell, however, from 
Yll.4bn to Y8.7bn. owing to 
extraordinary losses related to a 
series of vehicle recalls since the 
summer. 


Tenaga slides 
into the red 


% ?! i’’ ■ l i‘- V 


By James Kynge 
in Kuala Lumpur 

Tenaga Nasional, Malaysia’s 
national power utility, 
plunged into the red last 
year, suffering heavy foreign 
exchange losses from the 
ringgit's decline. 

Foreign exchange losses 
were M$129bn ($392m) for 
the year to August, wiping 
out much of the group’s 
operating profit of M*1.87bn. 

Net loss were M$140.6m - 
its biggest - compared with 
a net profit of M$797.8m the 
previous year. 

Tenaga. one of Malaysia's 
largest listed entities, is the 
first large corporation with 
significant foreign currency 
exposure to announce 
results since the currency 
turmoil began in early July. 

Ahmad Tajuddin Ali, exec- 
utive chairman, pointed out 
that the foreign exchange 
losses had not been realised 
and were book losses. 

He said the group’s 
accounting rules made it 
“bite the bullet” and take 
full recognition of the losses 
now, even though 77 per 
cent of its foreign borrowing 
had maturities of between 5 
to 30 years. 

He also stressed that the 
group was to a degree insu- 
lated against the possibility 
that domestic interest rates 
would climb this year and 
□ext because 93 per cent of 


Obituary: Paul Ricard 

Founded French drinks brand 


local borrowing was at fixed 
interest rates. 

The number of Malaysian 
companies with significant 
overseas debt exposure is 
small relative to Thailand 
and Indonesia. However, 
those that dq, such as Tele- 
kom Malaysia and Malaysia 
Airlines, tend to be blue 
chips. Tenaga used the 
exchange rate of M$?.92 to 
the US dollar to calculate its 
losses. Yesterday the rate 
was MJ3.29. 

The problem of currency 
fluctuation has been com- 
pounded by the fact that 
Malaysian authorities have 
banned companies from sell- 
ing the ringgit short, remov- 
ing a vital hedging tool. 

Industry analysts said the 
foreign exchange losses were 
generally worse than expec- 
ted, but they were cheered 
by other aspects of the utili- 
ty's results. 

Operating profits climbed 
52 per cent from M$90im to 
M$1.37bn - outstripping a 23 
per cent rise in turnover. 

Mr Tajuddin said that an 
estimated M$3bn which the 
company plans to raise 
annually for the foreseeable 
future would be satisfied as 
much as possible from 
domestic sources. But he 
added that as foreign inter- 
est rates might be lower 
than Malaysian rates, It 
could be more advantageous 
to borrow abroad. 


By Andrew Jade in Paris 

Paul Ricard, founder of 
Ricard, the French aniseed 
aperitif, died yesterday, 
bringing to an end a sym- 
bolic chapter in the history 
of one of country’s best- 
known drinks brands. 

Mr Ricard, who was 88, 
created Ricard in 1932 and 
oversaw its development 
into a group that would 
ultimately merge with its 
rival Pernod to form the 
quoted business 

Pernod-Ricard, before 
acquiring other brands 
including Dubonnet, Havana 
Club rum, Jacob's Creek 
wine, Bushmills whiskey 
and Qrangina fruit juice. 

Mr Ricard died in his 
house in Signes, near the 
southern city of Marseille, 
which remains the head- 
quarters and core of the 
Ricard part of the Pernod- 
Ricard group. 

News of his death 
reignited speculation about a 
possible takeover of the 
group, with the shares jump- 
ing 3 per cent to close at 
FFr280.50 in a market down 
2.89 per cent 

"He owned about 20 per 
cent of shares and had a 
patriarchal image,” said 
John Wakely, analyst with 
i-ghman Brothers in London. 
"A takeover was certainly 
not going to happen while he 
was alive.” 

The family-controlled 





Paul Ricard: oversaw merger with rival Pernod 


Soci6t£ Paul Ricard owns 
12.5 per cent of PemodRicard 
and 19.8 per cent of voting 
rights. 

However, individual mem- 
bers of the family also own 
additional shares, bringing 


total ownership by the 
Ricard and Pernod families 
to 40 per cent and voting 
rights to just over 50 per 
cent 

Associates described Paul 
Ricard as an executive who 


combined a belief in eco- 
nomic liberalism with pro- 
gressive social policies, and 
who was a pioneer in introd- 
ucing employee share owner- 
ship, complementary retire- 
ment and health care and 
lengthy holidays ahead of 
legislation. 

He caused a stir by resign- 
ing as head of the company 
in 1968. partly as a protest 
against government bureau- 
cracy, income taxes and 
interference in business. He 
remained honorary presi- 
dent, and last year visited 
the headquarters to greet 
employees. 

Since retiring, be became 
a local mayor. 

While he was still work- 
ing. he launched the Paul 
Ricard Circuit, site of many 
Formula l and other motor 
car races, as well an Oceano- 
graphic Institute and a num- 
ber of tourist sites. 

He was also an author, a 
supporter of art and 
involved in cinema produc- 
tion. 

Charles Pasqua, the 
Gaullist former interior 
minister who once worked 
for the group, described Mr 
Ricard as “a man outside the 
norm, who was not at all 
conventional. He was an 
anti-conformist, a 
revolutionary". 

Patrick Ricard, Paul’s 
son, became chairman in 
1978 and remains in charge 
today. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Incentive helped 
by disposals 

Incentive, the industrial arm of Sweden's Wallenberg 
business empire, yesterday reported a sharp increase in 
nine-month profits after enjoying proceeds of SKrll.lbn 
($1.48bn) from share sales and non-core disposals. 

The company, which has decided to concentrate on 
developing its medical technology operations, saw pre-tax 
profits rise from SKr4.36bn to SKrll.Sbn on sales up from 
SKrl4L2bn to SKrl6,5bn in the tone months to September 
30. The figures were flattered by exceptional gains on the 
sale of part of its shareholdings in ABB, the international 
engineering group, and in Electrolux, the Swedish white 
goods manufacturer. In addition to the share disposals. 
Incentive stepped up its restructuring by selling non-core 
subsidiaries including Wabco. TA Hyrdouics and its Hagg- 
lunds Vehicle business. 

The company said yesterday it would also make a capi- 
tal gain of about SKrl.45bn on the recently-announced flo- 
tation of its Munters humidity controls business. Mikael 
Lilius, chief executive, said: “The strategic transformation 
of the group during the first half of the year was substan- 
tial and has continued to be forceful." It would clear the 
way for Incentive to develop its core medical technology 
and healthcare businesses, dominated by its Gambro dial- 
ysis care subsidiary. 

Strong contributions from Gambro helped lift operating 
profits in the medical technology division by 11.6 per cent 
from SKrl.QSbn to SKrl23bn. It also underpinned group 
operating profits of SkrL46bn, against SKrl.29bn. exclu- 
ding exceptional items. Profits in the environment busi- 
ness rose from SKrllBm to SKn22m. In materials han- 
dling, profits were flat at SKr44m. while they rose Crum 
SKr52m to SKr65m in the development arm, which con- 
sists mainly of HaggHmds. 

Earnings per share rose from SKr3520 to SKr 143.01, or 
which SKr 138. 75 was due to non recurring items. Last 
time, exceptional gains enhanced earnings by SKr20.53^ 
per-share. 

Incentive's most commonly traded A -shares Tell SKri3 
to SKr651, in line with a fall in the Stockholm market. 

Tim Burt. Stockholm 

■ EGYPT 

Daimler-Benz to double sales 

Daimler-Benz, the German automotive group, expects to 
double sales in Egypt following the opening of an assem- 
bly line designed to produce 2^00 annually of its Mer- 
cedes E-class model at a new plant near Cairo. 

In a joint venture with Natco. its majority Egyptian 
partner. Daimler-Benz has a 26 per cent stake in the 
E£180m ($53m) plant at 6th October City. Orders have so 
far accounted for all production to the end of June 1998. 

Between 1200 and 1.400 Mercedes models are sold in 
Egypt a year. The locally produced model will be the Clas- 
sic version of the E class, similar to the Elegance version, 
which has dominated the company’s sales in Egypt. The 
plant has expansion capability, and production of a differ- 
ent model is also being considered. Some 40 per cent of 
components will be locally produced by independent sup- 
pliers, although Natco is considering establishing its own 
components plant to supply the assembly line. 

Pricing has influenced the decision to produce locally. 
Imparted models cost E£500,000, while the locally pro- 
duced version will retail at E£290,000. Imported cars are 
liable to up to 166 per cent import duty, though sales and 
other taxes are estimated to increase prices of top-range 
cars by up to 240 per cent. Mark Huband, Cairo 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

This senior position with a leading Cily- based. imerasLional muesnneni 
company win be responsible for preparing monthly and quarterly i 
atacfoecorKMnic reviews on countries hi die Mideast and North Africa. The 
incuirbem will be expected 10 underuke regular meetings with senior 
management and clients, advising on economic and political trends in die 
region, the rides and investment opportunities in local currency markets and 
foreign currency assets from Middle Eastern countries. Applicants nidi 
minimum H yean' relevant experience, gained widrin one of die tmg ma rional 
financial institutions or a a mmey counter financial institution as ■ country 
cconomot/rist analyst focusing on the subject region, must have advanced 
academic training in macroeconomics iPhD in economics or equivalent 
education), native fluency m Arabic and evecQeni imerpersonaL oral and 
written comnnmicairoa ikfik. Salary negotiaWc. 

Pkate write, in strictest confidence, enclosit^ full curriculum vitae to: 

Box Mo A5999 
Financial Times 
One Southwark Bridge 
London SE1 9HL 



Unilever 


| Third Quarter £ni 



Nine Months Em 

8J>53 

-4% 


Tb mover 

25,071 

+ 1% 

8^233 

+4% 


continuing operations 

23,G67 

+ 3% 




discontinued operations 

1,404 





Operating Profit 



1,054 

+ 16% 


- before exceptional items 

2,599 

+ 16% 

921 

+5% 


- alter exceptional items 

2,393 

+ 14% 

934 

+ 15% 


Pre-tax Profit 

5.330 

+ 177% 




Net Profit 



590 

+ 18% 


-at constant rates 

3,859 

+229% 

524 

+4% 


-at current rales 

3,333 

+ 180% 

7.00p 

+ 4% 


Earnings per share 

44.55p 

+ 180% 

Interim Dividends: 


per 1.25p ordinary PLC share 

2.80p 

+9% 




per Fl.1 ordinary NV share 

Fl.0.74 

+32% 


OVERVIEW OF THIRD QUARTER 

Sales and operating profits of condnuii^ operations (i.e. excluding the speciality chemicals businesses disposed 
in July 1997) improved over die corresponding period 1996. Underlying volume was up by five per erne. In 
Europe, ongoing restructuring and reshaping of portfolio arc driving further margin improvement. Strong 
growth in sales and profits in developing and emerging markets. Overall, there was a strong improvement in 
operating margins. 

BUSINESS PERFORMANCE 

Europe modest sales growth reflects selective sale and closure of non-priority operations; icc cream sales well 
ahead of last year, profits advanced strongly, good results in margarine and olive oil. Sales rose in homccare 
categories, bur increased marketing restrained profits growth. Sales and profits in personal care grew strongly, 
driven by prestige (fragrances) and deodorants. Expansion in Central and Eastern Europe continued; ongoing 
restructuring and portfolio rationalisation delivered further margin improvement in Wcstrra Europe. 

North America: sales in most food operations remained weak but profits improved due to lower level of 
marketing investment. Profits in homecarc increased due to improved margins resulting from earlier 
restructuring. Good personal wash results partly offset by slightly weaker performance in prestige. 

Africa and Middle East: good results primarily reflect strong South Africa performance, mainly driven by home 
and personal care categories. Businesses in Egypt and Arabia also made good progress; continued recovery in 
Turkey. 

Asia and Pacific: marked increase in sales and profit driven by excellent growth in India and South East Asia. 
Markets responded well to new product activities in personal can: categories, particularly hair, oral and 
skincare. 

Latin America : sales in most categories well ahead of last year. Profits increased, most notably in Chile and 
Mexico, despite higher marketing investments in region. 

EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS 

During the first nine months, net exceptional charges in operating profit amounted to £206 million (19%: 

£1 39m). h is intended to accelerate the pace of restructuring and to complete some further portfolio 
rationalisation, which will lead to net losses on the disposal of non-priority businesses. These actions together 
are expected co result in net exceptional charges in operating profit for 1997 of approximately £600 million 
(1996: £237m). 

Additionally, an ongoing review of fixed assets undcroken in the light of a sharper category and regional focus 
is identifying certain surplus and obsolete plane and equipment no longer in use. An exceptional charge of up to 
£200 million is expected to be taken below operating profit in the fourth quarter co recognise the loss on 
disposal of these assets. 

The results for the fourth quants' and for the year 1997 and the proposed final dividends in respect of 1997. 
will be announced on Tuesday 10 February’ 1998. 

For copies of Unilever results statements telephone Freephone 0800 181 891 or write to: 
Unilever Corporate Relations, P.O. Box 68, Unilever House, London EC4P 4BQ, or P-O. Box 760, 
3000 DK Rotterdam. For information about Unilever, access Internet address: htfp./www.unilrrencotn 
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Group seeking regional investment opportunities , Canal PlllS 


Hongkong Telecom 
builds $1.9bn cash pile 


concern at 
timing of 
share sale 


By Louise Lucas in Hong Kong 


Hongkong Telecom, the terri- 
tory's dominant telecommuni- 
cations group, has accumu- 
lated a cash pile of HK$i5bn 
(Sl.94bm - almost as much as 
the HK$17.7bn turnover it reg- 
istered at the halfway stage 
this year. 

The company, which yester- 
day posted an 11.5 per cent rise 
in net profits, from HK$5.39bn 
to HK$6.01bn for the six 
months to September 30, said 
the growth in cash in hand 
would enable it to take advan- 
tage of investment opportuni- 
ties. 

However. Linus Cheung, the 
chief executive, was unable to 
point to any' concrete progress 
in mainland investments. 
-C hina is a long game and will 
remain a long game, and we 
trill take a step-by-step 
approach,’' he said. 

He signalled possible 
regional deals instead, facili- 
tated by the turmoil in south- 
east Asia's stock markets. Sev- 


eral regional telecoms compa- 
nies have been forced to delay 
initial public offerings and 
could be looking to sell stakes 
to existing operators. 

Part of Hongkong Telecom's 
cash came from securitisation 
of staff home loans. Andrew 
Hall, telecoms analyst with 
Kieinwort Benson Securities 
Asia, said the money had been 
accumulated for spending. 

“The expectation had been 
that there would be opportuni- 
ties in terms of regional invest- 
ment - and most particularly 
in C hina - but, as we know, 
that has been very slow to 
materialise," he said. 

Analysts believe the com- 
pany is likely to purchase a 
new generation mobile tele- 
phone network in Hong Kong. 
Six licences were awarded last 
year, and several operators 
have struggled to meet targets 
in a competitive market 

Hongkong Telecom, which 
failed to win a licence, is 
expected to buy' one and make 
it profitable through synergies 


with its mobile network. Other 
possibilities include acquisi- 
tions in Thailand and Malay- 
sia. The company is also in a 
consortium bidding for a fixed- 
line licence in Singapore. 

Jason Billings, telecoms ana- 
lyst at SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read, estimated that Hong- 
kong Telecom made about 
HK$30Om In first-half interest 
from its cash pile. The money 
should earn appreciably more 
in the second half, given Hong 
Kong's higher interest rates. 

Earnings in the first half 
were lilted largely by revenue 
growth in mobile, business 
data and value-added services. 
The company has 515, MO 
mobile telephone customers. 

International calls increased 
by 9 per cent, with C hina - 
which accounts for 45 per cent 
of overseas calls - growing at 
10 per cent. The Hong Kong 
government is reviewing 
Hongkong Telecom's interna- 
tional monopoly, and the com- 
pany aims to reduce Its reli- 
ance on international calls. 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 
and MDp Gawttti ki London 


Starwood raises ITT bid to 
$10.2bn in cash and stock 


By WB5am Lewis in New York 


Starwood Lodging, the US 
property company, yesterday 
fired the latest shot in the 
heated battle for international 
hotels and gaming group ITT 
by raising its bid to $10.2bn. or 
$85 a share. 

Starwood 's offer represented 
the fifth bid proposal ITT's 
shareholders have received for 
the company since January 
and fuelled speculation that 
Hilton Hotels, the other bidder, 
would raise its original bid for 
a third time ahead of Wednes- 
day's shareholder meeting. 

Earlier this month Hilton 
tabled a $9.4bn - or $80 a share 
* bid for ITT. It originally bid 
$6.4bn. and then in August 
decided to raise to $8.3bn. At 
Wednesday's annual ITT meet- 
ing shareholders will be asked 
to decide between electing 
Hilton’s slate of directors or 
ITT's nominees, who have 


pledged to continue the 
auction. 

Starwood’s new offer is $3 a 
share higher than its original 
bid and has a higher cash por- 
tion, bringing it more into line 
with Hilton’s current offer. 
Starwood is offering ITT share- 
holders up to 30 per cent cash - 
the equivalent of $25.5 per 
share - with the remainder to 
be paid in Starwood shares. 

Starwood’s original bid per 
share comprised $67 in stock 
and $15 in cash. Hilton's cur- 
rent offer would yield ITT 
shareholders $55 per share in 
cash and $25 in stock. 

In an attempt to counter 
concerns about Starwood’s 
ability to close the deal by Feb- 
ruary I because of prospective 
regulatory problems, the com- 
pany has also pledged to pay a 
7 per cent interest rate penalty 
in cash to shareholders if it 
closes after that date. Star- 
wood links a property-owning 


real estate investment trust, or 
REIT, that pays no corporate 
income tax. with an operating 
company that manages the 
hotels managed by the REIT to 
form a so-called "paired share" 
structure. 

Barry Sternlicht Starwood’s 
chairman and chief executive. 
claimed that the new offer was 
“clearly superior to the Hilton 
bid. We have responded to the 
desires of ITT’s constituencies 
by giving ITT shareholders the 
ability to elect between cash 
and Starwood paired shares.” 

He added that shareholders 
holding about 20 per cent of 
ITT’s shares bad “indicated 
their intention to take substan- 
tially all stock in the trans- 
action”. 

ITT, with which Starwood 
has agreed its offer, said it 
"continues to believe that 
Hilton will now also Increase 
its offer”. Hilton declined to 
comment. 


Directors of Canal Plus, the 
i French pay television group, 

| expressed concern at a board 
meeting at the decision by one 
of Its largest investors to sell 
shares before the release of 
price-sensitive information. 

MIH, the South African- 
based television operator, sold 
a 4 per cent stake in Canal 
Phis to an mrideuttfied buyer 
on October 21, although it 
only notified the French com- 
pany recently. 

Canal Pins announced that 
subscriber numbers in its Ital- 
ian subsidiary Telepiu, which 
it acquired at the time of Its 
merger with TV operator 
NetHold this year, had been 
overstated by 15 per cent The 
merger gave NetHold’s share- 
holders MIH and Richemont 
stakes in Canal Plus and 
boardroom seats. 

Canal Plus said it would 
be Inde mnifi ed for the over- 
statement, based on figures 
that will be finalised next 
month. Its shares fell FFr8 to 
FFrlJH2 on Tuesday. 

Directors of the company 
are believed to have expressed 
astonishment at the decision 
by MIH to sell its stake ahead 
of the announcement about 
subscriptions. 

In addition, Adam, a French 
shareholders’ action group, 
wrote to the Commission des 
Operations de Bourse, the 
French stock market’s watch- 
dog. requesting an inquiry. It 
said there was a ‘‘troubling'* 
link between the share sale 
and announcement. The COB 
refused to comment. In line 
with its usual policy. 

One individual close to 
Canal Plus said MIH was 
aware of the ovaestimate of 
subscribers in Italy and was 
warned not to sell its stake 
before the announcement . 

But Steve Pacak, executive 
directin' of MIH In Johannes- 
burg, said his company was 
“obviously not” aware that 
the subscriptions had been 
overstated in advance of the 
sale of its stake. He said MIH 
had long declared its Intention 
to Bell its Canal Plus shares 
because its approach was “to 
run operations, not to hold 
passive investments”. 
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Europe today 


Southern and central Scandinavia 
wfl) be mild and wet while the north 
will be mostly dry but cold. 

The Low Countries, Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland will be 
mostly cloudy, with rain In many 
parts. 

Southern France and coastal Spain 
will be warm and mostly sunny. 
Elsewhere in France and Spain there 
will be rain at times. Portugal will 
start the day dry, but heavy rain will 
move in dLrrng the afternoon. Italy 
wfll be cloudy with outbreaks of rain, 
heavy and thundery in places. 
Greece will start sunny but showers 
will develop, some of them heavy. 
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Five day forecast 

Western and central Europe will 
remain unsettled with further rain. 
Western and central parts of the 
Mediterranean will Have more 
thundery downpours with only the 
eastern Mediterranean staying dry 
and mostly sunny. 

Southern and central Scandinavia 
win remain mM and wet but ft will be 
cold in the north. 
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! TEMPERATURES 


Srfvafron at rttaJetey. Temper^njres maximum for day. Forecasts by PA MfeatherCentre 


Abu Dhabi 

Accra 

Algiers 

Amsterdam 

Athens 

Atlanta 

B. Aires 

BJtaffi 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 


Maximum Beijing 

Celsius Belfast 
Shower 29 Belgrade 
Cloudy 32 Sarto 
Shower 23 Bermuda 
Slower 13 Bogota 
Cloudy 21 Bombay 
Sun 20 Brussels 
Ram 29 Budapest 
Rain 10 C.hagen 
Fas 1 32 Cairo 
Fair 20 Caracas 


Fair 12 
Shower 9 
Cloudy 22 
Cloudy 10 
Far 27 
Cloudy 20 
Far 35 
Shower 13 
Shower 19 
Shower 11 
Fair 26 
Cloudy 29 


Cardiff 

Casablanca 

Chicago 

Cologne 

DaJcv 

Dallas 

Delhi 

Dubai 

Dublin 

Dubrovnik 

Edinburgh 

Faro 


Rain 10 
Shower 24 
Fair 11 
Cloudy 14 
Fair 3Z 
Sun 23 
Fair 27 
Cloudy 33 
Shawqr 10 
Shower 19 
Shower 11 
Cloudy 22 


FranMifft Ooudy 13 
Geneva Cloudy 9 


Gibraltar Cloudy 22 

Glasgow Ram 9 


Hamburg Ooudy 13 
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Majorca 

Malta 

Manchester 

Mania 

Melbourne 


Shower 17 
Fair 22 
Fair 23 
Shower 11 
FttrZ9 
Sun 22 


No other airline flies to more cities in 
Eastern Europe. 


Lufthansa 


Hong Kong 

Fair 24 

Mexico City 

Ft* 24 

Honolulu 

Fair 30 

Miami 

Sun 24 

Istanbul 

Sun 18 

Milan 

Rain 17 

Jakarta 

Fair 33 

Montreal 

Shower 8 

Jersey 

Shower 14 

Moscow 

Cloudy 11 

Johannesburg Cloudy 30 

Munich 

Ooudy 13 

Karachi 

Sun 34 

Nairobi 

Cloudy 23 

Kuwait 

Fair 31 

Naples 

Shower 22 

L Angeles 

Fair 23 

Nassau 

Ooudy 27 

Las Palmas 

Far 28 

New York 

Rain 14 

Lima 

CJoudy 24 

Nk» 

Fair 19 

Lisbon 

Rain 20 

Nicosia 

Sun 24 

London 

Shower 13 

Oslo 

Cloudy 5 

Listbourg 

Shower 12 

Paris 

Shower 14 

Lyon 

Cloudy 17 

Parth 

Fair 29 

Madeira 

Cloudy 23 

Prague 

Ram 14 


Reykjtvfe 

Rio 

Roma 

S. Freco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockhokn 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

Tef Avtv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Wereaw 

Washington 

Wefington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


CJoudy 32 
Cloudy 2 
Fair 27 
Rafai 20 
Cloudy is 

Sun 14 
Cloudy 31 
Cloudy 9 
Cloudy 18 
Ooudy 21 
Shower 23 
Fair 30 
Sun 17 
Shower 9 
Cloudy 10 
Rain 17 
Shower 16 
Thunder 17 
Cloudy 14 
Rain 14 
Sun 1 
Cloudy 14 
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Sinking sun 


Japan has entered dangerous 
waters. Trouble elsewhere in Asia 
risked obscuring this . But the 
demise of Sanyo Securities and the 
Nikkei 225 index’s fall below 16,000 
have again exposed its weakness. It 
feces a particularly vicious combi- 
nation of wUtlng domestic d emand 
and slowdown in some of its leading 
export markets. This economic 

plight is aggravated by the falling 

| stock market the destruction of col- 
lateral exerts a further contraction- 
ary influence on the economy. 

Hie danger of. this degenerating 
into a pernicious downward spiral 
i is obvious. Less clear is whether 
anything can be done to- stop it. 
Monetary policy offers little room 
for manoeuvre while fiscal reflation 
Is politically difficult a n d of dubious 
economic benefit. It looks increas- 
ingly as if Japan will have to take 
more pain before it can hope to 
return to health. Sinking share 
prices and a sickly economy will 
drive weaker financial institutions 
out of business. But this is probably 
unavoidable if the conditions are to 
be created whereby other banks can 
again lend profitably. So long as 
this process does not risk degener- 
ating into a sys te mic banking crisis, 
authorities should allow it to take 
its course. 

For global markets, this Is all 
very unsettling. Right now, some 
cite Asian deflation as providing 
support to Wall Street But if Japa- 
nese institutions are forced to start 
repatriating assets, all bets will be 
off 


Royal Dutch/Shell 

Shell does not do things by 
halves. Its alliance with Gazprom to 
buy -Rosneft signals a gargantuan 
lata posh Into Russia While rival 
American companies were forming 
strategic aTfianeag in Russia over 
I the past five years, Shell waited in 
the wings for Gazprom. With its 
unfathomable reserves and Insatia- 
ble appetite for cash, the gas behe- 
! moth was always the obvious, if 
I previously unwilling, partner for 
I Shell’s technological and financial 
strengths. 

Its shrewd offer to support Gaz- 
prom's troubled $lbn convertible 
band issue - either by underwriting 
it or buying it wholesale - may 
secure Shell the political clout it 
needs to win Rosneft More impor- 
tantly, a Russian partner will help 
Shall obtain enou gh financial data 
to identify a fair price. As valua- 
tions of Rosneft currently range 
from $L4hn to $5bn, depending an 
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So shareholders must weigh up the 
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estimates of Rosneft's debt and 
value per barrel of reserves, getting 
the right data will be cruci al — all 
the more so given the temptation to 
pay a significant scarcity premium 
for the last big Russian oil company 
to be privatised. 

Min ority stakes, particularly in 
companies with primitive notions of 
corporate governance, are not 
Shell's style. Nevertheless, Arco's 
successful experience with its 8 per 
ran t- hnlding in Lukoil shows SUCb 
atakps can work. Shell's chance to 
create one of the strongest oil and 
gaa aiUannos in the world may be 
fi wiring , it should seize it while it 
can. 


BTR 

BTR is badly in need of good 
news to revive its flaggiDg^ 
price The i mmin ent slew of dispos- 
als should at least remind investors 
tftaf it has a credible plan to trans- 
form itself from conglomerate to 
engineer. But the £515m price will 
not set pulses racing. At 1.1 times 
sales, this only Just scrapes into the 
range most analysts expect for the. 
disposal programme as a whole. 

Moreover, the disposal also high- 
lights another problem with BTR’s 
current wave of sales. The operat- 
ing profit margin of the companies 
taring sold - 14 par cent - is close to 
that of the engineering businesses 
BTR is planning to buy, for which 
the prices could be higher. That 
leaves a lot riding on the virtues of 
focus. 


ITT 

The bid battle for ITT is produc- 
ing more twists and turns than a 
hotel's plumbing. By raising its 
offer to $102bn and adding a larger 
slug of «ish . Starwood Lodging has 
improved its chances. But 70 per 
cent of its hid is still stock. That 
ITT's shares have remained stuck 
at $80 when Starwood is nominally 
offering $85 a share shows investors 
remain suspicious about Starwood’s 
paper. Rightly so. Raising your offer 
when you are already bidding the 
most is hardly a vote of confidence 
to the value of your own paper. 
Even if Hilton does not sweeten its 
$80-a-share offer ahead of ITT’s 
shareholder meeting an Wednesday, 
it should still win: it offers more 
cash, greater credibility and a 
shorter timetable. 

Unfortunately, it is not that sim- 
ple. Ne xt we ek’s meeting win either 
re-elect ITT’s directors to the board 
or elect a slate put forward by Hil- 
ton. While Hilton nominees would 
clearly accept Hilton's offer, ITT’s 


Unilever 

The boldness of Unilever’s deci- 
sion to escalate its restructuring 
charges to £600m rightly helped its 
shares to stand out like a beacon 
yesterday. The move shows extra 
steel in the management’s resolve 
to cut costs and dispose of poorly 
performing assets in Its mature 
European and North American mar- 
kets. It also helps steepen the earn- 
ings growth line from here on: yes- 
terday pre-tax profit forecasts were 
being cut for this year but raised 
after that A cynic would point to 
an element of window dressing 
here. But Unilever has at last 
earned the benefit of the doubt 
through impressive margin 
improvements. 

This is, of course, a good year for 
the group to take a hit it will be 
more than offset by a £3bn gain on 
selling its speciality chemicals busi- 
ness to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. This leaves the group with 
nearly £4bn net cash to spend, plus 
at least that much again in borrow- 
ing power. 

With sales flat in Europe and . 
North America, It is obviously aim- 
ing at emerging markets. Recent 
market turmoil might make this 
look a high-risk strategy. In fact it 
should reduce the price of acquisi- 
tions — an important point when 
vendors can all too easily see the i 
depth of Unilever's pockets. I 
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'Perhaps lam a weakling, a coward and 
a degenerate, but I like boxing. I hate 
' violence, but I like boxing/ 

— Page XII - . 


Business of gardening 

‘If it moves, manage it; if in doubt, 
rename it; if you have no idea what 
you're doing, send out an enormous bill * 
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Great escapes 

‘Ride an elephant ; snorkel in 
Zanzibar... don't spend Christmas 
alone. A three-page Travel special. ’ 
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dust 


California has everything - except water. Its 
future, Christopher Parkes says, could 
depend on the fate of a river, the Colorado 


T he etching of the 
Grand Canyon is 
the Colorado Riv- 
er's masterwork. 
Five million years 
in the carving, a mile or 
more deep and spanning half 
of northern Arizona, it is a 
fit monument to a powerful 
waterway's lost freedom. 
Human Intervention, which 
in less than a century has 
tamed, dissipated and cor- 
rupted its natural forces, has 
created another memorial 
300 miles downstream in Cal- 
ifornia's biggest lake, the 
Sal ton Sea. 

For those who can stand 
the stink, the beaches of 
Desert Shores and Salton 
City, half-dead resort towns 
on the lake's western edge, 
offer an uninspiring perspec- 
tive on the Colorado. Water 
the colour of consomme, 
laced with mucous strings 
and bobbing with thousands 
of decaying fish, laps a 
shoreline covered with yet 
more fishy corpses. The 
beach is an unrefined, ankle- 
deep amalgam of fish bones 
and the husks of barnacles. 

Five years ago. more than 

150,000 migrating eared 
grebes died on the lake. Last 
year, 14,000 birds were killed 
by avian bot ulism and, this 
year, an entire nesting col- 
ony of 2,000 double-crested 
cormorants was consi gn ed to 
two purpose-built seaside 
incinerators. Today, scat- 
tered bundles of feathers lit- 
ter the water’s surface to 
welcome the winter migra- 
tions of snow geese and 
other northern visitors along 
the Pacific Flyway. 

Twinkling aquamarine 
from the air, and still blue 
on the maps, this broken 
bead split from the necklace 
of man-made along the 
Colorado is a navigational 
beacon not only for winged 
migrants but for the millions 
of people pouring into the ., 
empty south-west. 

But it shines to deceive. In 
terms of water supplies, the 
south-west cannot accommo- 
date more people. Without 
new sources, according to 
the California Water 
Resources Board, the state 
will be chronically short of 
water in less than 15 years. 

The ultimate Cate of the 
Colorado is far from, deter- 
mined, but Its progress to 
date is notable for the femil- 
iar themes from the history 
of industrial - of natu- 
ral grandeur hobbled by 
overbearing ambitions, wan- 
tonness and neglect. There 
are echoes of the profligate 
destruction of the plains buf- 
falo. In 1819, Cherokee leader 
Tahlonteskee wrote: "They 


do not destroy less than five 
thousand buffaloes every 
summer for no other profit 
but for the tallow... a thou- 
sand weight of meat is 
thrown away for no other 
profit than perhaps .20 
pounds of tallow.” 

To drive by the rice pad- 
dles around Fresno 4n Calif- 
ornia's central desert, or to 

sit by a Los Angeles pool 
listening. to water 

rippling through the gar- 
den's tropical foliage and 
down the drain, is to share 
Tahlonteskee’s unease. To 
visit Owens Lake, a dry-salt 
blot on the high desert, is to 
appreciate the workings of 
Los Angeles; more specifi- 
cally, those of William Mul- 
holland, superintendent of 
the LA Department of Water 
and Power in the early years 
of this century, and, accord- 
ing to historian Kevin Starr, 
the city’s “one universally- 
acknowledged founder”. 

In a plot, which under- 
pinned the script of Roman 
Polanski’s film noir, China- 
town, Mulholland and his 
associates built the Los 
Angeles aqueduct across and 
through 250 miles of high 
country, stripped Owens 
Lake of its water supply, and 
destroyed the thriving 
orchards and ranches 
around its shores. 

In 1913, Mulholland the 
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munificent stood by the 
aqueduct in the San Fern- 
ando Valley and, as the first 
water rushed out, 
announced to the city: 
“There it is. Take it" Within 
seven years, arid Los 
Angeles County had become 
the largest agricmtural pro- 
ducer in the US. and home to 
the biggest city In California, 
according to David Wyatt's 
Five Fires*. 

Meanwhile, Owens Lake 
became a. dust bowl, on 
windy days showering sur- 
rounding towns and the 
Sequoia National Park with 
grit ty clouds 'of sand, salt 
and toxic heavy metals. This 


In prehistory, the lake was 
a part of the Gulf of Calif- 
ornia. Trapped inland by 
millions of tons of silt 
dumped by the Colorado, it 
dried into a great alkaline 
basin, about 250ft below 
today's sea level, and was to 
remain an unaltered part of 
the southern desert until 
1905. That was whan one of 
man's earliest grand-scale 
interventions misfired with 
the collapse of an earthwork 
canal system intended to re- 
route Colorado River water 
into the the ancient delta to 
irrigate the silt 
For almost two years, the 
entire river's flow rushed 
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single spectacular interven- 
tion, conspired at under a 
cloak of gfi gn«» enveloping 
politicians, newspapers, 
farmers and land developers, 
still informs popular -and 
political opinions in neigh- 
bouring regions that 
southern Californians are 

align , rmiYmnngtmhlg rmfuth - 

omable, untrustworthy. 

The rape of Owens Valley 
was. the start Since then, 
the Los Angeles River - "It 
was so a ttract iv e to me that 
it at once became something 
about which my whole 
scheme of life was woven,” 
Mulholland wrote - has been 
reduced to a dry concrete 
storm drain, commonly used 
fix- film chases. 

Only now is the cost 
becoming apparent. The city 
was this summer confronted 
with a regional government 
order to repair the Owens 
Lake by giving back 15 per 
cent of the water the city 
yearly draws down the aque- 
duct - in perpetuity. “There 
it is. Fix it,” said the farmer 
DWP executive who issued 
the edict. 

The Colorado is now the 
prime source of water far LA 
and the rest of southern Cal- 
ifornia, and it too, has old 
scars in need of fixing. Far 
from public view, the costs 
of the Salton Sea catastrophe 
rfmHnnp to y nnaint. 
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into the salt-rimed depres- 
sion. By the time the levfies 
had been rebuilt the river 
had swamped a 380 square 
mile area with water up to 
50 feet deep. 

The river’s awesome arith- 
metic bad been made acces- 
sible, its Dow rate and vol- 
ume refined to imaginable 
numbers. For the first 
(recorded) time, the Colora- 
do's delta, 100 miles south on 
the Mexican coast, ran dry. 
The river which lost its way 
had become the longest res- 
ervoir in the world. 

The Salton Sea remains as 
much a part of the Colora- 
do’s present as its past It 
sits, an unexcised cyst, 
embedded in some of the 
most productive fa rrntand in 
the world. With no ocean 
outlet, it is still fed by Colo- 
rado River water which 
today trickles m the form of 
chemical-laden Irrigation 
run-off from the farms of the 
Imperial Valley, Blythe and 
Coachella districts. 

The New River, flowing 
black with sewage from 
Mexico, atiiK to the depre- 
dations. 

And all around, date gar- 
dens and table grape vine- 
yards flourish in the sun. 
Cooling freshwater mists 
bathe field crops in the hot- 
test weather. Sprinklers and 
irrigation system feed cot- 
ton, alfalfa, sugar beet, cit- 
rus orchards and the fruits 
and greenstufEs which have 
earned the area the title of 
the world’s salad bowl. 
Sheep and tropical beef 
breeds graze attended by 
flocks of egrets picking ticks. 

Three-quarters of US win- 
ter supplies of fresh vege- 
tables come from this 
500,000-acre market garden. 
There are resources enough 
for more, except that selling 
water In Its natural form 
now makes better economic 
sense than packaging it in 


cumbersome lettuces and 
shipping It by road. 

Colorado River water is so 
abundant in prig desert that 
plans have been laid to sell 

200,000 acre-feet a year to 
San Diego, the booming bor- 
der city 100 miles to the 
west, which has risible rain- 
fall and already imports 90 
per cent of its water. An 
acre-foot, the volume 
required to flood an acre one 
foot deep, will supply two 
families liar a year or fill 13 
backyard s wimming pools. 

Scepticism aside, there is a 
time-honoured western prin- 
ciple - that whisky’s for 
drinking and water’s for 
fighting over - which 
ensured that the proposal to 
pipe water Into San Diego 
would lead to conflict. 

As in the pest, the hostili- 
ties originate in the feudalis- 
tdc struggles portrayed in 
Chinatown, and expressed In 
the Californian wisdom that 
“water Hows uphill to money 
and power”. 

But there are thematic 
tensions at work mare tell- 
ing than this local dispute 
where land barons and out- 
of-state agribusiness corp- 
orations represent the 
money and power. They 
reach far upstream into Ari- 
zona and Nevada - which, 
with California, comprise 
the Colorado River Lower 
Basin - and across the coun- 
try to Washington. 

The issue is the enduring 
belief that California is up to 
its old water-grabbing tricks, 
the better to consolidate Its 
position as the west’s eco- 
nomic superpower, and 
establish its neighbours as 
dependent satellites. As 
noted in Fix Fires: “Water 
was and is brought to Los 
Angeles less to meet a neces- 
sary demand than to provide 
an infinite supply." 

Bruce Babbitt, the US inte- 
rior secretary, intervened 


last December, telling the 
state that if it did not learn 
to live with its official alloca- 
tion of Colorado River water, 
reductions would he 
imposed. 

The semi-desert that Is 
southern California draws 7D 
per cent of its water from 
the Colorado River. It stands 
to suffer severely if Babbitt 
makes good his threat, but 
even without Washington’s 
strictures, the neighbours 
seem bent on making sure 
quotas are adhered to. 

Nevada and Arizona still 
live within their allocations, 
but California has, for the 
past two years, exceeded its 
allowance by almost 20 per 
cent This spring, Arizona, | 
which last year saw Its 
unused surplus fining Ange- 
leno swimming pools, 
started stockpiling supplies 
underground in exhausted 
aquifers. 

If this project was seen by 
some as a dog-in-the-manger 
reaction by a peevish neigh- 
bour, it also represented a 
rare attempt at conservation 
and a belated acceptance 
that the beneficence of the 
Colorado River is neither 
infinite nor to be governed 
by nun. In its own 
way, Arizona’s initiative 
may represent a turning 
point in Ww husbandry of a 
river that has long been 
treated as little more than a 
utility from source to its 
dead-end in Mexico. 

Springing unsuspecting 
from the Rocky Mountain 
snowmelt in Wyoming and 
Colorado, it travels 1,400 
dammed, blasted and 
diverted miles across seven 
states, draining more than 

250,000 square miles as it 
goes. Its value Is commonly 
expressed in terms of provi- 
sion of water and electricity 
for 10 per cent of the 
nation's population. 

Only now fa the thought 


starting to intrude on the 
collective consciousness that 
the cities of the west cannot 
exist without it and that 
urban growth cannot con- 
tinue without a change in 
the course of the river's 
exploitation. 

Early on in Chinatown, 
Sam Bagby was talking 
about Los Angeles when he 
described the precariousness 


of a desert city's existence. 
More than 21 years on, his 
lines could apply to any one 
of a dozen fast-growing com- 
munities In the west: "With- 
out water, the dust will rise 
up and cover us as though 
we never existed." 

* Five Fires : Race, Catastro- 
phe and the Shaping of Calif- 
ornia, by David Wyatt. 
Addison- Wesley. $25. 
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Joe Rogaly 

Companies rule, OK? 

‘Corporations are heading for 
dominance over the affairs of 
most advanced countries’ 

Page ili 


NEXT WEEK 

Hoax or vanishing authors 

Tn a world of piracy, it is little 
wonder that words, too, should 
end up in a parallel universe ' 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Looking 
for a 
sparkling 
future 

Brody thought it had sequins 
sewn up. But then along came 
recession. Clive Fewins reports 

R odney Brody was sequin cloth, stretchy fal 
in New York in rics, boob tubes and trin 
1964 when he mlngs for collars, cuff; 
stumbled upon a straps and stretch belting, a 
key opportunity. well as making the sequin 
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R odney Brody was 
in New York in 
1964 when he 
stumbled upon a 
key opportunity. 
Through the American 
supplier be had gone to visit, 
he heard of a s mall textile 
manufacturing company in 
Manhattan that was in the 
hands of the liquidator and 
selling all its machinery. 

Within a few days he bad 
bought its sequin-making 
machines and arranged for 
them to be shipped back to 
the UK. 

To this day. Brody cannot 
say whether the move - it 
cost £60.000. a lot at that 
time - was brilliant intu- 
ition or just inspired guess 
work. 

However, it set his small, 
east London-based textile 
company on a course that 
brought expansion and boom 
conditions throughout the 
1970s and 1980s. 

“The purchase led us to 
another small New York 
company which effectively 
made all the sequin- 
manufantiiring machinery in 
the world." says Brody, now 
55. “It was really a one-man 
business and by buying all 
his machines 1 felt pretty- 
sure we had eliminated all 
competition.'' 

During the 1970s and 
1980s, the family company, 
Brody International, 
changed from being pleating 
specialists - Brody’s father 
Maurice had started the 
business in the build- 
ing in 1937 - to being the 
only manufacturer of all 
types of sequin products in 
Europe. Its lines included 


sequin cloth, stretchy fab- 
rics, boob tubes and trim- 
mings for collars, cuffs, 
straps and stretch belting, as 
well as making the sequins 
themselves out of sheet pvc. 

Brody made its first over- 
seas sale in 1979; five years 
later it won a Queen’s 
Award for export The com- 
pany still sells more than 50 
per cent of its production 
overseas - mainly to conti- 
nental Europe and Japan. 

By the late 1980s, turnover 
bad reached £4.5m. with net 
profits at about 20 per cent 
There were nearly 250 people 
working in the cramped 
building in Strype Street El. 

However, the good times 
did not last Rodney Brody 
has a mnvim that business is 
one third skill, one third 
luck and one third timing. If 
his coup in New York was 
due to both timing and skill, 
it was the third factor - 
luck, or rather ill luck - that 
hit in the late 1980s. 

“Someone in the Far East 
realised what was happening 
in the world of sequins and 
managed to buy a sequin 
machine from America," 
Brody says. “Almost before 
we realised, there were eight 
or 10 of these machines oper- 
ating in Asia and all our 
stuff was being copied at 
about a quarter of the price. 
Then in the early 1990s. the 
recession hit nearly aii our 
markets and many custom- 
ers just disappeared. 

“To make matters worse, 
fashion changed. The shiny 
luxurious look, based on 
sequins, was out and dress- 
ing down was in. Grunge 
had arrived-” 





Rodney Brody pins Ms faith on sequins: 'The mfflennJum is test approecf wig. It to time for dressing up. TTm good times are just anxmd the comer’ 
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An added stroke of bad 
luck was that the company's 
prime market - West Ger- 
many - also faltered follow- 
ing unification with East 
Germany. 

“The years 1992-1996 were 
really terrible," Brody says. 
“We were low on capital 
because we had invested 
very heavily in stock in 1990/ 
91, when turnover doubled. 
When 1992 turned out to be 
so awful, we shrank the 
labour force dramatically - 
fortunately there were very 
few compulsory redundan- 
cies - and imposed strict 
cost controls. 

"Since then we have had a 
workforce of around 50 and 
only in 1993 has turnover 
exceeded ram In the past 
three years we have just 
about achieved break-even." 

Things were so bad that 
Brody contemplated closure 
in 1994. 

In 1989 the company had 
signed a 14-year rent review 


with its landlord, a large 
Insurance group. “Normally 
small companies like us 
regard long rent review peri- 
ods as good things, but In 
our case this backfired," 
Brody says. 

“We negotiated the rent at 
the height of the boom. By 
1992/93 rents crashed and we 
found ourselves paying well 
over double the going rate. 

“I kept telling our land- 
lords we could not afford the 
rent My father had been try- 
ing to persuade them to sell 
the building to us for about 
25 years and eventually they 
agreed. 

*T think ft was partly the 
realisation that if we left 
they would have had diffi- 
culty re-letting." 

The sale nearly foiled to go 
through as the Brodys were 
unable to achieve the 
reserve price at auction. 
When the landlord failed to 
sell to any other buyer, the 
Brodys heaved a sigh of 


relief but even then, as 
agreement was near, there 
was a last-minute hiccup. 
Another potential buyer 
offered £100,000 more. 

“We made a plea that we 
had been T nrvlpl tenan t* anti 
that a business and 50 jobs 

TVe found 
ourselves 
paying rent 
well over 
double the 
going rate’ 

depended on the purchase," 
says Brody. 

“The sale went through at 
the price we had offered, 
with the aid of a £200,000 
loan from Barclays Rank. 

“We had to sign an agree- 
ment that we would not re- 
sell within 12 months. But 


that was the last thing cm 
our minds.” Fate - or as 
Brody would prefer to call it 
luck - intervened. 

“In 1995, almost overnight 
things started ha ppening in 
this part of London," he 
says. “Liffe - the London 
International Futures and 
Options Exchange 
announced it was to move to 
Spitalfields, providing 12,000 
jobs, Berkeley Homes 
decided to build a large 
block of executive flats at 
Spitalfields, and ABN Amro 
Rank announced it was mov- 
ing to a new site in Bishops- 
gate. All this was wi thin 300 
yards of us. 

“The City was moving east 
and other buildings close to 
our previously run-down 
area were being converted 
into flats. Suddenly our 
building had huge poten- 
tial" 

Another stroke of luck was 
that the architect Brody had 
commissioned to obtain 


planning permission and 
produce a conversion 
scheme, Oliver Richards of 
ARMS Architecture and 
Design, not only succeeded 
in this but also found Brody 
a buyer for the property. 

Brody will not say how 
much be sold the building 
for, but in early September 
this year the workforce 
moved to a new home, a for- 
mer printworks four miles 
away at Bow. 

“We are all on one floor 
here, rather than seven, and 
I am sure we shall be more 
efficient and able to make 
bigger profits on a smaller 
turnover," he says. "The 
family atmosphere remains 
- some of our employees 
have been with us more than 
40 years. 

“Nevertheless, it has been 
a huge wrench. I have first 
option to buy any of the 28 
fiats into which Brody House 
is being converted. The 1930s 
dock from the old building 


is dow on the wall of the 
factory area in the new 
headquarters. 

“Within three years we 
sold the old building for five 
times what we paid for it. It 
enabled us to fund the move 
and the outright purchase of 
the new building, which cost 
£600.000. The Barclays loan 
has been repaid. 

“We have done very well 
out of this, but success was 
far more due to luck and 
timing than skill.” 

Brody is optimistic about 
the future of the business. 
“Orders are returning from 
Germany, which is a good 
sign," he says. “The millen- 
nium is fast approaching, 
which means it is time for a 
return to the shiny look and 
dressing up, rather than 
down. Good times are just 
around the corner." 

■ Brody International. No 1 
Riverside Estate. Gittender 
Street Bow. London E3 3JW; 
tel 0171-247 5701 


G enetically engineered 
plants are spreading 
rapidly over the Gelds 
of North America. This 
year fanners in the US and 
Canada planted an estimated 10m 
hectares with crops - maize, 
cotton, soyabeans and oilseed 
rape - that have added genes to 
make them resistant to insect 
pests or herbicide sprays. 

In Europe, the equivalent 
transgenic crops have not got 
beyond small-scale trials, as 
environmentalists and politicians 
argue whether the risks of plant 
genetic engineering outweigh the 
promised benefits of unproved 
agricultural yields and quality. 
The debate has generated much 
emotional heat but little 
scientific light. What, then, are 
the real risks? 

For many consumers, the main 
concern is a selfish one: that 
eating genetically engineered 
foods will damage their health. 
Hence the campaign for all 
products containing genetically 
modified ingredients to be 
labelled, so people can avoid 
them if they want to. 

Most scientists, on the other 


The Nature of Things 

The huge unstoppable experiment 

Clive Cookson looks at the potential dangers of genetically engineered plants 


hand, are not worried by the 
direct health risks. They say the 
products of the newly inserted 
genes are harmless to humans - 
and any unforeseen problems 
caused by genetic engineering 
can be picked up by stringent 
testing. 

A recent example was the 
transfer of a gene from Brazil 
nuts to soyabeans. This was 
intended to improve the beans’ 
nutritional quality by adding an 
essential amino acid, but it had 
the unexpected effect of 
triggering an allergic reaction in 
some people who ate them during 
research tests. The project was 
therefore dropped. 

The environmental hazards of 
crop genetic engineering are 
potentially more worrying. One 
big risk Is that terrible new 


weeds could be created 
inadvertently. 

It is unlikely that many crop 
plants could be turned directly 
into weeds, simply through the 
addition of one or two new genes, 
because they are too highly bred 
for human purposes to thrive in 
the wild. But scientists are 
worried by the danger of the 
added genes spreading from 
crops into existing weeds and 
giving these a new selective 
advantage, through added 
resistance to pests, chemical 
sprays or bad weather. 

The genes could leap into 
weeds through the formation of 
hybrids between crops and 
related wild plants. Just last 
week, French scientists reported 
in the journal Nature the results 
of experiments to test this 


hypothesis. They confirmed that 
herbicide resistance genes, added 
to oilseed rape, could move into 
hybrids between rape plants and 
wild radish - and persist in the 
field through several generations. 

Although the French 
experiments do not prove that 
this would be a problem In 
agricultural practice, they do 
give cause for concern. 

Another environmental 
concern is the effect on insects of 
adding insecticidal genes to 
crops. Several of the 
first-generation transgenic' crops 
produce a bacterial toxin, known 
as Bt, which kills insect pests. 
Biologists fear that evolutionary 
pressures may soon make the 
pests resistant to the toxin, 
which is also applied as a 
bio-pesticide. In that case. 


farmers would have to resume 
spraying chemical insecticides. 

Crop engineering companies 
believe they can control the 
resistance problem by requiring 
farmers to plant “refuges" of 
conventional crops alongside > 
transgenic Bt crops. For example, 
as a condition of buying 
Monsanto’s Bt cotton seeds, US 
formers must plant one acre of 
ordinary cotton for every 25 acres 
of transgenic crop. The idea is 
that non-resistant pests can 
thrive in the refuges and 
constantly replenish the insects’ 
gene pool with vulnerability to 
Bt. But it remains to be seen 
whether such refuges will be 
large enough to work. 

Then there is concern about 
possible knock-on damage to 
beneficial insects. Although 


insecticidal genes are aimed 
specifically at pests, such as the 
cotton bollworm. they may cause 
secondary damage to other 
insects. 

A three-year project, sponsored 
by the EU, is now underway to 
study the Impact of transgenic 
plants on bees and other 
pollinating insects. Preliminary 
results suggest that genetic 
engineering of rape plants 
slightly changes the chemical 
composition of nectar and pollen 
collected by bees - changing 
their foraging pattern and 
increasing mortality. 

Campaigners against crop 
engineering, such as Greenpeace, 
point to other specific hazards - 
for example, from the “marker 
genes" for antibiotic resistance 
that are inserted into some 


transgenic plants for technical 
reasons.But their loudest alarm 
is about unforeseen dangers that 
may come from the sheer 
unpredictability of genetic 
engineering. 

On the other side of the 
argument, the big ag-bio 
companies such as Monsanto. 
AgrEvo and Novartis point to the 
“risks" of abandoning crop 
engineering. They say it offers 
the only route to increasing 
agricultural yields enough to feed 
the world's growing population 
In the next century, without 
ploughing up the remaining wild 
parts of the planet or using 
unacceptable levels of chemical 
fertilisers, pesticides and 
herbicides. 

In feet, it is probably already 
too late to stop. The agricultural 
and industrial momentum behind 
genetically engineered crops is 
irresistible. Too many American 
farmers are already convinced of 
their benefits. And their 
European counterparts will not 
stand being left out for long. A 
huge experiment in 
environmental genetics is under 
way. 
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No. 9.527 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Pellkan Souverfln 800 fountain pen for tbe first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain peas. Solutions by Wednesday November ZS. marked Cross- 
word 9.527 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL. Solution on Saturday November 
22 . 



WINNERS 9,615: D. Bertram, Wymondham, Norfolk; J. Courage, 
London E8; C. Elliott Warnham. West Sussex; L. & L Finlay, 
Glasgow; R. Warner. Toddington. Bedfordshire. 


ACROSS 

1 Hardy characters so lashing 
Welsh deodorant about (14) 

10 Coming before a superior 
(51 

11 Spotless tiger is a variety of 
one, having no hue (4-5) 

12 Continent following mis- 
hap, but without speech (7) 

13 Upper part of column can 
be very serious (7) 

14 Producers of woolly jump- 
ers (5) 

16 Honest and sober, is taking 
endless credit (91 

19 Following delivery of mail 
to South African province 
(4-5) 

20 I am in fashion as an Athe- 
nian (5) 

22 Balance in a way. after a 
most emoyable time (7) 

25 Dependable artiste a blas- 
phemer, reportedly (7) 

27 Folly to drop right cheek 
0) 

28 Lincoln with the French 
white poplar (5) 

29 One's men healthy turning 
out here to row? (6-26) 


Solution &528 
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DOWN 

2 Increases numbers of 
women, In pre-marriage 
party, embracing boat-crew 
(9) 

3 What things do we say 
when poet is devalued? (5> 

4 Does It give a hoot when it 
repeats? (£6) 

5 Schubert’s time. I call out 
(5) 

6 This paper's fresh dash? (9) 

7 Be second in going offstage 
(S) 

8 She will close account in 
the finish (7) 

9 Faddy couple used to catch 
bigger fish (6) 

15 How Americans beg in 
search for name? (9) 

17 Measure kitchen-garden (9; 

18 Watch season composition 

(») 

IS Left inn first with his 
change - put out? (7) 

21 Azudety in Severn trip (6) 

23 Nobody’s boy makes such a 
bloomer! (5) 

24 Final measure of Paris (5) 

26 What Japanese drink. 

mostly, within borders of 
Oklahoma? Their own parti 
(5) 

Solution 9,515 
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This week’s declarer is 
renowned in London’s rub- 
ber bridge circles as a player 
who likes to dominate the 
table, steam rollering his 
opposition with a combina- 
tion of speed and aggression. 
To be pugnacious in the auc- 
tion, however, requires accu- 
racy in the play, and South 
proves he is up to the job. 
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North East South West 
4S 

With all vulnerable, South’s 
pre-empt had barraged East- 
West out of their own game. 
When West led A*. North 
tabled a useful dummy. 
Nonetheless, declarer still 
faced four losers. At least if 
East could be prevented 
from gaining the lead. 
South's £K6 was safe. 

The challenge would be to 
establish dummy’s diamond 
suit without East winning a 


trick. At trick two. West 
switched to a trump, and 
declarer spotted his chance. 
He led QV and pitched his 
54-. West won, and switched 
to a diamond but, now. 
South could win dummy's 

A| and ruff a fHamnnrt In 

hand. 

Returning to dummy’s 94, 
be led another low diamon d , 
and ruffed again With the 
so it 3-3. the diamonds were 
established, and declarer 
readied them by playing a 
carefully preserved low 
trump to dummy’s 74. Both 
dubs were discarded, and 
South recorded an over- 
trick. 

Without this loser-on-loser 
play. East would have had 
the opportunity to win the 
second round Of diamnnrig 
and wing through a club. 
Even if tbe diamonds had 
split badly, declarer could 
still have led a dub from 
dummy towards his XK6, 
hoping that the A* was right j 
for him. i 

Should West switch to AX 
once the loser-on-loser play 
Is found? Yes. Here it would 
only have saved the over- 
trick but the contract could 
have been defeated if South 
had held AQx or less . . . and 
knowing this South, less was 
more than likely. 

Paul Mendelson 


En g lis h medal hopes at the 
world team championship in 
Lucerne were dashed in the 
final two rounds. First gold 
and silver disappeared in a 
limp 2-2 draw with Ukraine, 
then Armenia snatched the 
bronze in the last round. 
Scores were Russia 23%/38, 
US 23, Armenia 21. England 
20%, Ukraine 18. and five 
others. 

In feet England's troubles 
started earlier. Nigel Short 
drew aR eight games on top 
board, while Julian Hodgson 
had a nightmare tournament 
with two defeats and a draw 
conceded by Armenia in a 
won position. 

Hodgson’s Tramp Opening 
1 d4 d5 2 Bg5 has been the 
scourge of his opponents far 
a decade and has become 
popular in UK club and 
social chess, too. But his 
well-primed opponents in 
Lucerne met it with the cun- 
ning sequence h6 3 Bh4 c6 4 
e3 Qb6 (Black strikes at b2 
while White's bishop is 
away) 5 b3 Bf5 6 Nf3 e6. 
Black avoids the routine NfB 
when White’s Bxf5 weakens 
the K-side pawns, 7 Bd3 
Bxd3 8 QxdS Be7! The point; 
Black develops without 
creating targets for attack 9 
Bxe7 Nxe7 10 <M) Nd7 and 
Black had solved his opening 
problems in Hodgson v Min- 
asian. 


Matthew Sadler was 
England's best player, and 
Adams and Speelman also 
gave solid performances. Pri- 
vate bankers Duncan Lawrie 
Ltd have provided exem- 
plary support in nearly two 
decades or progress, and 
there will be another realis- 
tic medal chance in the 199S 
Olympiad. But perhaps it is 
time for changes in- the 
team, the board order, the 
selectors, or the style of cap- 
taincy. 

No 1205 

White mates in seven moves, 
against any defence (by 
Ercole del Rio. 1769). Most 
modern seven-movers are 


ZS-'A 
& : 


A ; 


too hard for a family news- 
paper. but del Rio’s is emi- 
nently solvable by the kind 
of attack you dr eam of creat- 
ing in your own games. 

Solution. Bade Pape 

Leonard Barden 
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W hen you see a posse 
of Harvard profes- 
sors galloping 
towards you, head 
for the hills. They seek to shift 
your mood from its usual care- 
free joy to one of disquiet, make 
you toss and turn in the wmwii 
hours, leave your mind abuzz. If 
you fail to run fast enough the 
thundering hooves draw dose. 
The rope snakes around you. 
You are lost 

That is what happened to me 
when I -picked up Why People 
Don’t Trust Government *. The 
list of contributors onutsinK the 
names of no fewer than a dozen 
distinguished professors, most of 
them attached to the John F. 
K e nn edy School. I should have 
known better. I was about to be 
hog-tied. 

The timing was perfect It was 
November 5. a night on which 
the British let off fireworks to 


Forget governments - companies rule, OK 

Trust in elected leaders has fallen dramatically. But never mind - we're about to get some unelected ones 


remind them, of Guy Fawkes. In 
2005 it win be the 400th anniver- 
sary of his attempt to blow up 
parliament Now that was mis- 
trust. 

We regard the guy as a figure 
of fun. A. deadly serious and 
lethal bombing - of the Alfred P. 
Mixrrah federal building in Okla- 
homa City in April 1995 - led our 

professors to ask themselves 
about levels of trust in the DS 
government. The Kennedy 
school set up wh at, I am sorry to 
say. is re f erre d to. as a “multi- 
year research and outreach proj- 
ect that will consider and articu- 
late Visions of Government for 
the Twenty-first Century 1 '. No 
wonder it took 12 of them to 
assemble first instalment. 

It certainly kept me up late. In 
1964, we are informed, three- 
quarters of the American public 
said they trusted the federal gov- 
ernment “to do the right fifing 


most of the tune". Today the 
equivalent figure is down to a 
quarter. 

Voter apathy is widespread. 
New York City re-elected Rudy 
Giuliani on & 88 per cent turn- 
out. Confidence in non-govern- 
mental institutions - big com- 
panies, doctors, journalists, even 
universities - has also fallen. 
This phenomenon is not con- 
fined to the US. It can be found 
in most developed countries. 

We may ascribe scone of the 
blame to the viciousness of party 
politics. What, then, of the 1684 
presidential campaign? The con- 
testants were James G. Blaine 
and (hover Cleveland. The latter 
was known to be the father of an 
illegitimate child. “Blaine. 
Blaine, James G. Blaine, the con- 
tinental liar from the State of 
Maine” chanted one side. “Mk, 
Ma, where's my Pa? Gone to the 
White House, ha ha ha," came 


the response. 

Another common explanation 
is the Jeffersonian streak in the 
Ameri can psyche. Thomas Jeffer- 
son insisted on amendments to 
the original constitution and so 
limited the reach of the federal 
government from the start But 
in private, this founding father 
expressed almost as much fear of 
capitalist avarice as of the power 
of government “He would have 
preferred that America remain a 
pastoral society," one of the 
authors notes. 

We will not follow our 
mounted thinkers through their 
list of 17 possible causes of the 
decline in American confidence 
in government That would leave 

us saddle-sore. The authors say 
they have a single plausible 
story to telL They start with the 
Vietnam war, and the tangle of 
presidential lies known as Water- 
gate. This led to a disillusion 


that persists “because some 
political sins of deception have 
become habits for politicians and 
are now a constant topic for 
media attention''. 

That last remark sounds famil- 
iar to British ears. On Wednes- 
day. Lord Nolan, appointed to 
ferret out misconduct in public 
life, said on BBC TV that “the 
public perception of sleaze runs 
far ahead of the reality ... The 
press... has played its full part 
in the growth of cynicism". 
Other elements in the US analy- 
sis are universal. There is public 
anxiety about the pace of 
change, made faster by the 
global dominance of the informa- 
tion and financial services busi- 
nesses. 

This adds impetus to ~a 
long-term secular change in the 
balance between the individual 
and the community that has 
been going on for centuries in 


Western culture". Who would 
have guessed it? Remember the 
1960s. Government becomes an 
arbiter of race and gender rela- 
tions and takes a view on the 
family. Negative campaigning is 
magnified by TV. The upshot is 
that those who aspire to govern 
now confess in advance that 
there is a limit to what they can 

do in office. 

Wait In picking through these 
rocky mountains of conjecture 
we see a glint of gold, it comes in 
the concluding chapter. “Big 
business is still unpopular, yet 
the regulation of capitalism has 
become a marginal subject in 
contemporary politics," we read. 
"Anti-trust policy is now the 
arcane preserve of specialists.” 

1 would go further. Govern- 
ment says I, without being part 
of a team of contributors large 
enough to fill a Boston jury box. 
is becoming increasingly less rel- 


evant to the everyday lives of 
people. Business is the strongest 
force in the Atlantic polities. 
Polls may tell us that companies 

arc no more trusted than elected 
authorities but what does that 
mean? Corporations matter more 
than ever. They are heading for 
dominance over the affairs of 
most advanced countries. i 

There have been periods in 
history when government has 
been minimal, when rich individ- 
uals have been in the ascen- 
dancy. We should recall how 
things were then, and try to 
imagine what boardrooms may 
have planned for us over. say. 
the coming decade. Difficult 
questions? We need more than a 
posse of professors. We need a 
search party. 

* Edited by Joseph Si Mye. Jr.. 
Philip D. Zeiikov and David C. 
King. Harvard University Press 
joc-rogalyiijt.com 



T he Grand Hotel is 
the ornate off- 
spring of dictator- 
ship. Like much 
In Taiwan, it is 
modelled on a monument in 
mainland China , in thin case, 
the Forbidden City. It also 
suffers seriously from curly 
roof syndrome, the architec- 
tural affliction of modem 
buildings designed to look 
Chinese by giving them a 
traditional top - the effect 
suggests a culture not yet at 
ease with its past 
It seems somehow appro- 
priate that the yOUPg W*an 
who led untold thousands of 
students to inarch for 
democracy on Tiananmen 
Square in 1989, just in front 
of the Forbidden City, 
should choose this venue for 
lunch. Or so I muse, sitting 
in the Yuan Yuan Teahouse, 
when Wu’er Kaixi 
announces hims elf with a 
broad smile. 

Radical student leader no 
more, Wu’er Kaixi is 
plumper than during hiE pro- 
test days when he was, for a 
time, on a hunger-strike - 
the Chinese gove rnmen t said 
he was faking and broadcast 
footage of Him allegedly 
tucking into a meal of many 
courses. / The .character assas- 
sination suggested that Bei- 
jing was worried that Wu'er 
had a moral stature lacking 
in a descredrted Communist 
party- 

"This was the favourite 
restaurant of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek." he 
explains. Madame Chiang. 
who commissioned the 
Grand Hotel's construction, 
and is now living outside 
New York, fled the mainland 
with her husband, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, after 
the Nationalists lost the civil 
war in 1949. Politics, how- 
ever. had little to do with 
Wu'eris choice of restaurant 
“Just very authentic, good 
Chinese food. At , other 
places in Taiwan the food is 
often transformed into Tai- 
wanese-style Chinese food. I 
guess it's the same as Chi- 
nese restaurants in America; 
they become Americanised.” 

At 29, Wu'er Kaixi has, by 
bis own admission, matured 
since his student days. On 
the surface, at least, he 
appears to have mellowed as 
welL But the intensity, the 
confidence, the commitment 
and even the brash cocki- 
ness of the 21 -year-old who 
inspired a generation of 
Chinese and had the temer- 
ity to talk back to Chinese 
premier Li Peng are still 
very much in evidence. 

He has mastered an ele- 
gant English from his years 
“wandering around", as he 
puts it, after fleeing China, 
and - switching between 
languages — the words and 
ideas tumble out so quickly 
that he scarcely touches his 
food. 

It is eight years since the 
massacre at Tiananmen 
Square. Wu'er has lived in 

three countries - France. 

America and Taiwan - gone 
to college, dropped out of a 
master's programme and 
married a Taiwanese 
woman. He began exile as a 
celebrity. No stranger to con- 
troversy, he later fell out 
with the Chinese dissident 
community amid squabbles 
over funds and power. When 
the honeymoon phase wore 
off, when the agents stopped 
calling, he ended up like a 
typical young American - 
waiting tables and pumping 
petrol to make ends meet in 
the process, he says, he lost 
and then found himself - in 
Taiwan, of all places. 

“How do you like 
Taiwan?" I ask. “1 love 
Taiwan. Taiwan, is culturally 
rich and the Chinese and 
western values combine very 
well. Taiwan is part of the 
western establishment, and 
its success is proof of the 
failure of Aslan values - or 
at least it proves the success 
of the western' value of 
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Lunch with the FT 


Sweet and sour feelings 

Chinese dissident leader Wu'er Kaixi tells Laura Tyson why he is frustrated in Taiwan 
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After: eight years on, ha is plumper, matured, but stfU angry Kyedo 


human rights: individuality, 
freedom, equality. The argu- 
ment of Lee Kuan Yew 
[Singapore's former prime 
minister] is that Asian coun- 
tries have their own values 
- we don't have to adopt 
western values to succeed. 
But that has been proved 
wrong on this island.” 

He explains that although 
he kept a low profile for a 
few years, he has remained 
active in the overseas Chi- 
nese dissident community. 
In Taiwan, he is setting up a 
non-partisan watchdog 
organisation to be called the 
Parliamentary Human 
Rights Council- Its members 
will be Taiwan law-makers, 
but it will be separate from 
the national legislature. 

“With its acknowledged 
achievements in democratl- 
aation. Taiwan should stand 
up and speak out about 
human rights. Taiwan holds 
one of the best records in 
Asia, maybe even better 
than Japan."' He flatters 


Taiwan. Until a few years 
ago, the Chiang family ruled 
what was, in practice, a one- 
party state capable of severe 
repression. 

What of the Taiwanese 
independence movement 
which prompts the Chinese 
army, every now and again, 
to test its missiles not far 
from the island? "Taiwan 
holds very different values 
from China. That will make 
these two completely differ- 
ent societies hard to merge 
as one. What I would hope Is 
that China starts to learn 
from Taiwan.” 

He dislikes the overlap of 
Taiwanese independence and 
nationalism. "I find it very 
hard to deal with nation- 
alism Of any kind - I think 
because I am Ulghur (a Mos- 
lem minority from China's 
west). 

“People ask me about 
Tibet I'm a very good friend 
of the Dalai Lama. We've 
bad many substantial long 
talks and every time we talk 


about this independence, he 
keeps trying to say Tm not 
really seeking indepen- 
dence'. I said: Hey, 1 don’t 
care, Dalai Lama.' Whatever 
serves the need of individual 
liberties is what I'm going to 
support If I had to vote on 
Tibet, it would be for inde- 
pendence. If I had to vote on 
Taiwan, it would be for 
reunification-” 

What has been the impact 
of the Tiananmen Square 
incident on China? “The big- 
gest difference between 
before and after is that 
China now has a civil soci- 
ety. Before 1989, China didn’t 
have a civil society. There 
were only rulers and the 
ruled. But today there is a 
civil society emerging which 
is independently going to 
exercise its ‘wfll’. Their ‘will* 
will be participating in poli- 
tics; their ‘wfll’ will be pro- 
tecting their rights.” 

What do you mean by 
“will"? “The stock markeL 
Before the stock market 
existed in China, the only 
way for people to manage 
their money was to put it in 
a deposit account. Today, 
they decide to use the money 
in the savings account to 
make more money in the 
stock market. The stock 
market has that magic 
power that makes Chinese 
people concerned about the 
country's economic policy. 

“Then they criticise it and 
they wish they could make a 
difference. Another example 
is the book market Today, 
people go to private book- 
stores much more than the 
government stores. In a mar- 
ket economy you have to fol- 
low the consumers. 

“Another change - televi- 
sion. Before, there were four 
or five stations, all funded 
and tightly controlled by the 
government After 1989, the 
ban on cable was lifted, and 
overnight there were hun- 
dreds of channels in china. 
The government could not 
fund them alL Without fund- 
ing, would censorship work? 
All these stations had to 
make money. In order to 
attract advertising, they had 
to make good programmes. 


And to make good pro- 
grammes. they have to 
remove censorship. All over 
China, there are thousands 
of TV stations and thou- 
sands of freedom fighters - 
the managers of the stations. 

“The concept has been 
established. With people's 
will, you will have a civil 
society,” he says. “When 
Chinese people were able to 
make money, tbey made 
some money. What will be 
the next step? Simple - one. 
make more money; two, pro- 
tect the money tbey have 
made in a lawful, guaranteed 
way. Third, to make money 
in a better environment with 
equal opportunities; and 
number four, effective, effi- 
cient government 

“When the government is 
not sufficiently effective 
because of the political 
structure - it's not demo- 
cratically elected - that's 
where corruption comes in. 
If they can't choose their ; 
own people then they have ! 
to bribe the ones that exist 

“This proves that the 
people's will is working 
toward political rights. One 
thing Lee Kuan Yew and 
Jiang Zemin [the Chinese 
president] may never realise 
is that people have an 
instinct to pursue dignity. 
They [the government] think 
money will stop people's 
ambitions. But it won't. It’s 
like totalitari anis m - dicta- 
tors never understand that 
people want dignity. 

**I would say China has 
already purchased a one-way 
ticket and gotten □□ the 
road. It's picking up momen- 
tum. And once the will of 
the people is awakened, they 
will not sleep again. Not 
only are they not going to 
sleep again, they are getting 
more and more powerful.” 

He looks around us. “This 
is my dream, Taiwan is my 
dream. I wish all of China 
becomes like Taiwan.” 

He wants the Chinese to 
become masters of their own 
lives - a concept he calls 
"able" - nengli, which 
loosely translates as capabi- 
lity. “That Is one great feel- 
ing. I happen to have some 


experience of this in 1989. 
when I felt the - potver - of 
an individual to make a dif- 
ference. That was a great 
feeling. Sweet. We have 
tasted it. We will not forget 
it. Most of the Chinese 
people have now tasted it in 
one aspect of their life. And 
that’s very sweet. It's addic- 
tive. There is no way to tell 
them to forget about it." 

Will you stay in Taiwan 
for a while? “Until I can go 
back to China. But 1 think 
China is where I belong. I 
want to make a difference. 
In Taiwan, the difference 
is already made. China is 
a virgin field. It will 


be an excellent feeling." 

It's not one he is likely to 
feel anytime soon. The Chi- 
nese government has tight- 
ened controls over returning 
dissidents, making it diffi- 
cult even for those who have 
taken on US or Australian 
citizenship. The dream is 
that he and fellow activists 
form an opposition party in 
China, but to go back now 
would be to invite near cer- 
tain imprisonment. 

Do you ever feel guilty 
about your role in Tianan- 
men, about leading students 
who fatally misjudged the 
government mood? "Yes. I 
feel guilty all the time. Many 


people were killed at Tianan- 
men Square. I believe every 
individual is a moral agent. 
Everyone can make their 
own decisions and those 
decisions should be 
respected. 

“However. 1 cannot get rid 
of the idea that some people 
went to Tiananmen Square 
that night because they 
heard my speech. 1 am a 
moral agent, too. so my 
actions have affected other 
people's lives. This is a guilt 
I am going to carry for the 
rest of my life. 

"I must make the dream of 
those who died because of 
my influence come true 
sooner." 

The problem with the 
opposition movement was 
that it quickly split into 
more competing factions 
than the Chinese communist 
party. Students who had 
become international “stars" 
were suddenly confronted by 
the more humble discipline 
of classwork at US universi- 
ties. But the years in the US 
have made Wu'er Kaixi less 
than idealistic about Amer- 
ica as a model for China. 

“Taiwan is a much better 
model than the US. Number 
one because it's Chinese, 
number two because the 
democracy is very young. 
We should learn about the 
US in the 18th century; 
maybe that is more relevant 
to the Chinese situation. But 
in Taiwan we are talking 
about 10 years ago. So 
Taiwan is the best." 

The Chinese government, 
as it has done with the Dalai 
Lama, tends to use exile as a 
political death of a thousand 
cuts. Isolated from their con- 
stituency. from their home- 
land. opponents are left 
looking in from the outside. 

“A few years ago I went to 
Luomazhou. on the Hong 
Kong border with China. I 
was looking at Shenzhen, 
then I got this reeling: first 
of all very homesick, of 
course, second - it’s unreal. 
I’m talking about one metre 
away. I was right there. 

"That feeling - then 
slowly it became anger. I'm 
fenced out simply because 
I'm doing something good. 
That makes me angry" 

Our tea is cold and bitter 
because it has been steeping 
for too long. We call the 
waitress to ask for more hot 
water. There is enough of a 
bitter taste in Wu'er Kaixi's 
mouth already. 
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A tale of two royals 

Swaziland's king and Prince Charles have much in common, writes Mark Ashurst 

’ . : / : ■ l 


K ing Mswati EH of 
Swaziland is not 
a man to be 
rushed. Wheo 
business in the 
verdant mountain kingdom 
was brought to a halt last 
year by an unprecedented 
general strike, two weeks 
passed before the 29-year-old 
monarch emerged from the 
royal kraal and sent his sub- 
jects back to work. 

The delay - as trade 
unionists rightly calculated 
- was dictated by royal 
astronomers, who chose the 
early weeks of January for 
the annual incwala. a cere- 
mony which renews Mswa- 
ti’s powers of kingship after 
a period or seclusion at the 
start of the year. While the 
king rested and workers pro- 
tested against new labour 
laws, Swazi youths scoured 
the country in search of 
lusckurane, the sacred 
branches of an acacia shrub 
used to build the royal byre. 

Tradition dictates that 
lusetocane leaves will wither 
in the hands of any youth 
who has slept with a mar- 
ried woman or fathered a 
Child. The routine business 
of politics resumes only after 
the byre has been built, the 
royal bedding burned and 
the king's spirits restored by 
the first fruits of the new 
season. Not oven a mass 
st a ya way will disrupt the rit- 
ual. 

Prince Charles was briefed 
thoroughly on the inarala. 
Arriving in the former Brit- 
ish protectorate for his first 
stop on last week's tour of 


Southern Africa, the heir to 
the British throne was well 
acquainted with the Swazi 
constitution. As the foremost 
Windsor to advocate "mod- 
ernisation’' of the British 
monarchy, Swaziland was an 
apt setting to speak out on 
the role of a good king. 

Britons, he told a state 
banquet at the Royal Sun 
hotel and gambling resort, 
were like Swazis. “We value 

tradition highly but we 

recognise, albeit reluctantly 
sometimes, the need for con- 
sidered change. " The com- 
ment was the first in a 
string of ambiguous remarks 
that marked Charles's con- 
tribution to the great Roy- 
alty Debate triggered anew 
by Princess Diana's death. 

Critics of Africa's tiniest 
monarchy - one of three, the 
others are Lesotho and 
Morocco - would have pre- 
ferred something more pre- 
scriptive, But in spite of the 
clamour from unionists and 
aspirant revolutionaries pro- 
testing against Swaziland's 
30-year ban on political par- 
ties. Charles was meticu- 
lously obscure. “Tradition is 
a living thing," he said. 
“But. to be so. it has to be 
made contemporary in each 
generation." 

Their kingdoms could 
hardly be more different, yet 
the two royals have much in 
common. Each wants to be 
remembered as a progressive 
monarch and a moderniser, 
hut is wary of resistance to 
reforms from the senior 
ranks oF palace and kraal. 
Although Mswati is known 


in customary law as Ngwen- 
yama. thunder, and repre- 
sented on bank notes by a 
roaring lion, he is, like 
Charles, descended from a 
long line of pragmatists. 

His ancestor. King Sob- 
buza l set the precedent in 
the 18th century when he 
offered his two daughters in 
marriage to Shaka, the war- 
mongering Zulu king. His 
eye for a prudent compro- 
mise saved the Nguni tribes- 

For all its 
charm , the 
picture of a 
smiley, 
isolated 
kingdom is 
no longer 
true 

man, who had first settled in 
Swaziland from the dusty 
plains of central Africa in 
1600. But when the Zulu 
hegemony began to frag- 
ment, Sobhuza rose against 
his erstwhile allies to defeat 
Shaka's successor, Dingane, 
at Hlatikulu in 1836. 

Colonial powers met a sim- 
ilar fate. In a dream shortly 
before his death, Sobhuza I 
is said to have foretold the 
coming of white settlers. 
Again, he urged diplomacy, 
instructing his people to 
befriend the white man, 
accept the bible he carried 


but refuse bis money. When 
independence was finally 
granted in 1967, bis succes- 
sor, Sobhuza II, suspended 
the Westminster constitu- 
tion. recovered tracts of land 
from colonial farmers and 
ruled uninterrupted for 61 
years until his death in 1982. 

The peaceful legacy of the 
world's longest reigning 
monarch is especially 
remarkable given the civil 
wars, of varying intensity, 
that, until recently, beset 
Swaziland's neighbours. 
Sandwiched between South 
Africa and Mozambique, the 
country has never seen a 
political killing. The govern- 
ment’s new Internet web 
page proudly asserts that 
"Swaziland's greatest asset 
is her people, who are 
always happy". 

But even the casual visitor 
can sense the first tremors of 
an identity crisis. Tourist 
brochures describe the 
mountainous terrain, "about 
the size of Wales or Hawaii", 
as the Switzerland of Africa; 
its “easy-going and often 
humorous personalities" 
have been dubbed the Latins 
of Africa. 

For all its charm, the pic- 
ture of a smiley, anachronis- 
tic, isolated kingdom is no 
longer true. Polygamy has 
died out In urban areas; 
Roman Dutch law takes pre- 
cedence over tribal dictate; 
Princess Diana is mourned 
even by rural grandmothers 
as a symbol of independent 
womanhood. Membership of 
the rand monetary area has 
brought growing reliance on 


South African capital, and 
relatively peaceful revolu- 
tions across both borders 
have prompted new calls for 
a more liberal constitution. 

Mswati - Who was 
schooled at Sherborne in the 
UK before becoming the 
world's youngest monarch, 
aged 18. in 1986 - has taken 
some bold steps in that 
direction. To date, he has 
married only six wives, well 
behind his father’s lifetime 
tally of 60. Four years ago, 
he introduced the Vusela, a 
secret ballot for elections to 
parliament, and, later, a 
constitutional review - 
although progress has been 
slaw. 

Further reforms depend on 
Mswati's readiness to con- 
vince the Ndlovxikazi, the 
queen mother And principal 
custodian of royal traditions, 
of the merits of change. 
Although the lion king sym- 
bolises strength and bravery, 
Swaziland is a matriarchy 
and the king must rule 
jointly with the queen 
mother, who is known in 
customary law as “the great 
she-elephant". Her character 
Is “like running water, a 
symbol of softness and per- 
petuity". 

As Swaziland edges closer 
to the outside world, her 
maternal duty to preserve 
royal traditions is becoming 
more difficult. Dining with 
the Ngwenyama, the Ndlovu- 
kazi and two of Mswati's 
most beautiful wives at the 
Royal Sun last week. Prince 
Charles was quick to empa- 
thise. 
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The case of the 
vanishing Peugeot 

Roula Khalaf finds herself the subject of some 
inept surveillance in Tunisia 


I guess it was the baby 
that pushed me over 
the edge. It had been a 
difficult day - boring 
interviews, bad hotel food, 
testy waiters and nothing 
suitable as a present for my 
friend’s baby. But when the 
taxi driver began echoing 
my instructions "yes, left, 
left" to an address that 1 
hadn't told him, and when 
the white Peugeot was clos- 
ing in behind, well, that did 
it I was all trailed out 
You can tell a lot about a 
country by the quality of its 
trailing. Tunisian operatives 
try very hard not to be 
noticed, they wiH deny they 
trail you, but that Saturday 
they were sloppy and 
unsubtle. Maybe the taxi 
driver wasn’t on the payroll 


Nothing strange about 
inviting them up to my 
room, except, perhaps, that 
it did not please security 
officers at the hotel. One ran 
after one of my visitors sad 
knocked on my door to ask 
for her Identity card. 

“It is the procedure,” be 
said, before he saw the door 
slammed in his face. At that 
moment, the paranoia 
turned into anger - or 
maybe it was panic. I had a 
plane to catch in - two hours. 
I didn't have time for silly 
games. My suitcase 1 wasn't 
even ready. Did I forget any 
documents? 

rm not exactly new to this 
sort of *Mng _ But it’s often 
either more direct or more 
subtle. There are places 
which give you minders, like 


and the white Peugeot was - Libya. Others which give 
on the way to a soccer you lazy minders who only 
match, but I don’t think so. 

Too much had happened 
already. 

On the first day of that 
week, I had a simple feeling 
of being followed. On the 
second day, a notebook dis- 
appeared from my room, 
only to reappear the next 
day. under a pile of docu- 
ments, exactly where I had 
left it In the meantime. I 
bad convinced myself that I 
had left it in an embassy in 
Tunis, the country's capital. 

Over the next few days, 
someone tried - each day 
and with no success - to 
unlock a colleague’s suit- 
case. 

That’s when the paranoia 
definitely kicked in. 1 could 
feel It in the increasing num- 
bers of cigarettes I was 
Krrmlrmg every day, and in 
the way the subject of 
trailing began to occupy dis- 
cussions with colleagues. It 
was in our nervous giggles, 
the way we started to give 
nasty looks at walta-s hover- 
ing nearby. When a waiter 
came in one day bringing 
three steaming cups of coffee 
and - for some bizarre rea- 
son - a bucketful of ice, we 
burst out laughing. But I 
found myself sticking a knife 
Into the bucket to see what 
might have been stored- 
inside. 

By my last night at the 
Abu Nawas in Turds, L like 
my colleagues, placed a 
chair against my bedroom 
door to make sure I heard 
any intruder come in. My 
colleague with the digital 
suitcase was concerned that 
the exasperated security offi- 
cers might make one last 
attempt to break in and 
search the suitcase. (They 
would have found, by the 
way, two ties, a photograph 
of two delightful children 
and a copy of Under The Vol- 
cano.) 

Perhaps the paranoia was 
inspired by the realisation 
that many of the govern- 
ment and public sector offi- 
cials we interviewed seemed 
to know our programme. 
rpiag inp my surprise when I 
arrived at a meeting and told 
the businessman I had per- 
sonally contacted that 1 was 
ready for a little independent 
thinking about Tunisia only 


ran you up to check on your 

Tunisia is 
different. It 
is officially 
open, 

democratic 
and very keen 
to promote 
human rights 

plans but do not even bother 
to accompany you (I won’t 
say where or they’ll stop this 
convenient practice). In Iraq 
last year, a minder was 
imposed on me - and I was 
politely asked to pay a steep 
840 a day for the service. 

In Algeria, reporters are 
given protection - no less 
than three security officers 
who follow you in a separate 
car. It wastes quite a bit of 
time, since I seem to expend 
a lot of energy trying to be 
“unprotected”. 

Tunisia is different, it is 
officially open, democratic 
and very keen to promote 
hirman rights - never mind 
that Amnesty International 
and, other . human rights 
groups have for years been 
denouncing widespread 
abuses. Minders, therefore, 
are definitely not on the 
agenda. 

It seemed ironic to find 
myself walking past Human 
Rights square, in the com- 


uany of a human rights law- 
Wand, on turning on to the 
p ue de Uberte (freedom), 
discovering three young men 
were awkwardly following 
us in the distance and disap- 
pearing into coffee shops or 
hiding behind street comers 
every time we turned our 
heads. We lost them simply 
by hopping on a bus. 

If I was determined to be 
left alone For the evening, It 
was not only because I was 
with people from the opposi- 
tion. but also because I knew 
that an excellent fish cous- 
cous was waiting for me at 
the end of it, and r like to eat 
my couscous in peace. 

The aim of the trailing in 
Tunisia appears to be clean 
to deter reporters from meet- 
ing opposition figures - 
most of them intellectuals 
who dare to speak (in pri- 
vate) about politics and, 
obviously, criticise the 
regime. They, of course, are 
roasters of paranoia - it is a 
itind of occupation for them. 

But the government, say 
foreigners who have lived 
there for a while, is “allergic 
to bad news” and does not 
tik e anyone inside or outside 
the country to hear anything 
but rosy forecasts. Press 
freedom is so lacking in 
Tunisia - even by the stan- 
dards of the Arab world - 
that the Tunisian newspaper 
association was expelled 
from the World Association 
of Newspapers this year for 
failure to oppose repression 
of press freedom. 

This is not to say that 
information does not circu- 
late in Tunisia. It is just that 
instead of a press, Tunisia 
has tracts denouncing the 
regime. Instead of informa- 
tion, it has rumours, most of 
them telling nasty tales 
about the regime. All this, of 
course, gives people some- 
thing to talk about, and it 
makps them nervous. 

But let’s go back to the 
baby and the white Peugeot. 
On my way back to the 
hotel, tiie Peugeot was there, 
behind my taxi. When we 
arrived at the hotel, I 
thought I bad-seen it follow 
and park far froin the 
entrance. I raced out of the 
taxi and ran in the Peugeot's 
direction. The hotel staff 
were agitated. They ran after 
me. Something strange hap- 
pened then: The Peugeot had 
vanished. 


to hear hi™ say that, yes, he 
had received a phone call 
and bad prepared the Infor- 
mation I needed. 

I don’t know if it was the 
air conditioning that wasn't 
working - or my frustration 
- but it felt extremely hot in 
his office. Perhaps the para- 
noia was wall placed since 
the Tunisian police reserved 
their best performance for 
the last day. Two people 
from the opposition - legal 
but detested by the regime of 
President Zine al Abidlne 
Ben All - phoned and 
suggested they stop by 
before I left. 



Shady dealing in southern France 

A modem mystery has stirred up memories of Graham Greene’s J’accuse, writes Andrew Jack 


A journalist who made a 
speciality of outlandish 
stories linking arms, 
drugs and the 

intelligence services once winked 
mischievously at me when I 

questioned the truth of one of his 
articles. “It’s all right," he said, 
“the key people I attack in the 
piece are dead, so no one will 
sue. And the secret service never 
reacts." 

The remarks came back to me 
when reading France’s latest 
publishing sensation; a book on 
the murder of an outspoken 
female right-wing politician in 
1994, which sold 60.Q0Q copies in 
the few days it was in circulation 
before being withdrawn on the 
orders of a Paris court 
L' Affaire Yam Fiat says at 
least as much about France's 
journalists, the country’s 
awkward relationship with the 
media and an enthusiastic 
national publishing industry as it 
does about political 
manipulation, corruption and 
apparent judicial incompetence. 

Since Yann Piat was shot on a 
country road more than three 
years ago, there has been a new 


bout of concern about the shady 
practices that take place in the 
southern province of Var - a 
region condemned at least since 
1982 when the novelist Graham 
Greene wrote J’accuse about the 
local goings-on. 

The story is made all the more 
intriguing by the fact that Yann 
Piat, a vocal critic of political 
corruption, was once a member 
of the extreme right-wing 
National Front but was expelled 
after criticising a particularly 
repulsive anti-Semitic remark by 
the party's leader, Jean-Marie Le 
Pen. 

Yann Pint's death seemed to 
spark several subsequent 
fatalities in the fallowing 
months, including those of the 
two Saincene brothers who had 
links with her and who were 
judged to have committed suicide 
when their bodies were found in 
their car. The verdict ignored the 
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feet that they were apparently 
held in place by seatbelts, that a 
tube leading from the exhaust 
pipe contained no fumes, that the 
garage door was blocked on the 
outside by a car parked against 
it, that there were signs of blood 
on one shirt and that a bottle of 
ether lay nearby. 

But no one has seemed able to 
get to the bottom of the mystery, 
certainly not the judges assigned 
to the cases, who failed to 
undertake exhaustive 
examinations and permitted the 
destruction of evidence and 
bodies - thus conveniently 
eliminating the possibility of any 
second opinions. 

In a country which adores 
conspiracy theories, Le Canard 
EnehaSnS, the weekly satirical 
and investigative magazine, 
seemed to have str o n g er leads 
than most, publishing several 
articles last year hinting that the 
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deaths were all linked, and had 
connections with senior 
right-wing politicians. 

The backlash came only recently 
when Andre Rougeot, a Canard 
journalist, wrote a book on the - 
subject together with a freelance 
reporter in the region. While they 
only used the code names 
"squid" and “scooter", former 
ministers Francois Leotard and 
Jean-daude Gaudin recognised 
themselves in the descriptions 
and launched legal actions. 

This being literary France, 
Leotard has already published 
his own reply, full of indignation 
and demands for a fresh judicial 
inquiry. 

His reaction has offered the 
French press an excuse to give 
extensive coverage to the book, 
airing rumours that had long 
been circulating in Paris. But 
many journalists decided to 
concentrate on seif-rlghteousty 


justifying why they had not 
previously published the 
Information (lack of 

confirmation) rather than 

attempting to dig farther into the 
case itself. 

The problem is that the book 
gives them plenty of scope to do 
so. The authors seem unsure 
whether they wanted to write a 
novel about the life of 
investigative journalists - so full 
is it of their own involvement in 
the inquiry - or a serious 
analysis of the Yann Piat affair. 

If they are to be believed, there 
Is a highly sophisticated 
fibre-optic phone-tapping 
Operation beneath the Eiffel 
Tower; and they have made it 
common knowledge that pressing 
a four-digit code on public 
telephones allows you to discover 
the last number dialled by the 
previous occupant 

But they rely heavily on an 


unnamed “general" in military 
intelligence, quoting him at 
length (and, suspiciously, 
verbatim even when the tape 
recorder was turned off) without 
apparently making any attempt 
to verify the information he 
provides. 

It appears that this source - 
who has implausibly impressive 
credentials (multfflngual and 
heavily decorated by his early 
20s) - was in fact an extreme 
right-wing manipulator who 
aimed to destabilise the political 
elite. 

The authors also reproduce a 
letter from Fernand Saincend, so 
full of words in capital letters 
and rambling logic that the 
suggestions that he was a 
“mythomane" seem, if anything, 
too tame. Reliance on such 
information undermines the rest 
of their strange tale. 

The result is a work that has 
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caused considerable 
embarrassment at Le Canard 
Bnchatni, which hap carefully 
cultivated a reputation for 
controversy and accuracy in 
equal measure, and has 
tortuously attempted to support 
the articles it published while 
distancing itself from the book. 

But while the book's authors 
fopreasingly appear to have been 
witting or unwitting parties to a 
lively fiction, they have done 
little service to the realities of 
what took place, and have 
considerably set back the image 
of fellow journalists. 

The authors "at the risk of 
their lives" ten the tale of "the 
mili tary intelligence services, 
unveil the methods of the secret 
agents who cover the country, 
highlight the wars of the police 
and show the Var suffering as a 
result of the gangrpnn of the 
Mafia and of shady politicians". 
It is a pity that they can’t 
distinguish fact and fiction in the 
process. 

* L’Affaire Yarn PiaL Andre 
Rougeot and Jean-Michel Verne. 
Flammarion. FFr130. 
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L ord Deedes and Lord 
Hattersley have 
much in common. 
True, there is a dif- 
ference in age. While Deedes 
was earning an MC in the 
second world war, Hatters- 
ley was still at sdbooL Yet 
there comes a stage when 
age does not matter so 
mu eh. Yon have been 
through many of the 
experiences- You remember 
them, even If yon weren’t 
there. 

Deedes and Hattersley 
were both members of the 
cabinet Deedes undo- Har- 
old Macmillan as minister 
for information in the early; 
1960s, and Hattersley with 
responsibility for prices and 
consumer protection under 
Janies Callaghanin the late 

~ DEAR BELL - W.F. 
DEEDES REPORTS 
by W.F. Deedes 

Macmillan £20. 413 pages 

FIFTY YEARS ON - A 
PREJUDICED 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
SINCE THE WAR 
by Roy Hattersley 

Little, Brown £20. 404 pages 

1970s. Although from com- . 
pletely different starting 
points, both have moved 
steadily to the left over 
time. 

Deedes used to be in 
favour of capital punish- 
ment. He travelled a great 
deal, but without being 
unduly stricken by the pov- 
erty be saw. Now there is 
scarcely an international aid 
movement that would 
exclude hfm. Hattersley was 
generally regarded as being 
on the right wing of the 
Labour Party. Today he 
appears on the left, still 
sticking up for the redfetri- 
bution policies which he 
thought Labour represented. 
With . age and experience, 
both in their way have 
become liberal internation- 
alists. 

They have another com- 
monality: they- are among 
the most prolific journalists 
of our time. It is hard to go 
more than a day or two 
without coming across one 
or both of- them, either In 
file print or on the air. And 
they do it very well, though 
Deedes is more the journal- 
ist and gossip columnist - 
his spiritual home is Peter- 
borough, the Dally Tele- 
graph’s diary column where 
he spent so much of his time 
- and Hattersley more the 
thinker. He has written 
about literature in a way 
that Deedes never could. . 

Deedes declined to admit 
that he had ever even con- 
templated writing his mem- 
oirs. They have now 
appeared as Dear BiU. a ref- 
erence to the spoof Private 
Eye diary where Deedes was 
the golfing and drinking 
companion of Denis 


‘nmicber. Two items, stand 
out. The first is Ms adnris-. 
sion that as Macmillan’s 
minister of information, 
Deedes 1 made a complete 
hash of the Prafmno affair. 
In his own words, he 
thought It was a ^bloody 
nuisance*. He knew Pro- 
fumo well: they had been at. 
prep end public schools 
together.. “If I had been 
doing my job properly," 
Deedes writes, T would 
havejoiade It my business to 
acquire as well as -to impart 
sensitive intelligence." 
Instead, he simply listened 
to, and- became bored by, 
journalists, “who . were 
.always a move or two ahead 
of the politicians’*. Deedes, 
as he says now, could have 
done better. 

The second Item is his 
curious lack of interest in 
the management and 
finances of the Daily. Tele- 
graph under Us editorship. 
The paper vay nearly went 
bust when he was sitting in 
.the editor's chair and was 
bought for a song by Conrad 
Black. Deedes. puts this 
down to Us wartime experi- 
ence and trust in snperiar 
cammanders Uke .Lord' Har- 
twell, the proprietor, which 
sounds a bit Uke The Charge 
■ of the light Brigade. 

- Hattersley's book is more 
thoughtful, less aneodotaL 
He Is unfair to himself, or 
perhaps harcissistfc&IIy flat- 
tering, in calling it a “preju- 
diced” history of Britain 
since the war. There is not a 
huge amount of prejudice 
about it Hattersley sticks to 
the post-war ideals of con- 
sensus. the welfare state 
and a conscious effort at a 
redistribution of wealth 
towards- the poorest. He 
would say that it is not he 
that has changed, but the 
Labour Party, in seeking to 
copy Margaret Thatcher. 
Meanwhile he.can take some 
credit, along with Nell Kln- 
nock, for helping to stand 
uptothe Afifilant left 
Some df the foreign'afiairs- 
sections are slightly weak 
(Hattersley never really 
liked his brief spell as a 
Junior mini ster at the For- 
eign Office). He misunder- 
stands the Tasting conse- 
quence of Suez, which was 
that while France advanced 
into Europe. Britain raced 
back to repair relations with 
the US. But he offers some 
relatively tittle-known infor- 
mation on the European cre- 
dentials . of the late John 
. Smith, who would have 
taken Britain into the 
exchange rate mechanism 
though only after a substan- 
tial devaluation of sterling. 
Hattersley himself is now 
one of the foremost Euro- 
peans in the country and 
one looks forward to any 
role he might play in a ref- 
erendum. 



They leapt the red flag flying there: members of a new spa per pdrrt union attend a rally. Photograph from the National Museum of labour History 


Death of the people's press 

Michael Foot recalls the heyday of the Labour-backed Daily Herald and mourns its demise 



Malcolm 

Rutherford 


he political parties 
should not tty to run 
newspapers; they 
always make a botch of 
it. Witness the fate of 
the Daily Herald, born brightly as 
Labour's own before the first world 
war, but dead and buried in the 
1900s, 'with only, a handful of 
mourners assembled at the grave- 
side. I was one of that company, 
having devoted the best 20 years of 
my journalistic -life to my share in 
the fiasco. I expec t ed to read with 
some pain a recital of that familiar 
theme, but not- a bit of it. Huw 
Richards has a much subtler and 
more in struc t i ve tale to tell. 

For a start, the Herald achieved 
several reincarnations, and only in 
the last period was the Party, con- 
trol so strong to bo suffocating. 
The Herald in its first two periods, 
one before the 1914 war, and the 
other in the tumultuous years just 
afterwards, showed genuine signs 
of journalistic genius. The aim was 
to tell the world’s newly-discovered 
wprkta&class leadership bow the 
rising Labour Party offered the 
promise of a new world. 

George Lansbury was the man 
who did more than anyone else to 
make those early Heralds flourish, 
although he would be the last to 


claim that it was in any sense a 
one-man show. He had already won 
fame in other political fields, but 
the inspiration he brought to jour- 
nalism was something all bis own. 
He could never get enough mosey 
to do the job properly, although at 
one stage in the later periods he 
had the assistance of an 
up-and-coming figure in the trade 
union movement, Ernest Bevm, 
who was no less eager that the 
working class should find its own 
voice. 

As so often in 20tbrcentury jour- 
nalism, it was the cartoonists who 
set the pace- The Herald’s Will' 
Dyson, was the greatest of the 20th 
century cartoonists before David 
Low and Vicki. Cartoonists can 
cause more trouble in highly sensi- 
tive head offices t h an any other 
breed of journalists, but it was 
Lansbury who had the acuity to 
give Will Dyson Ms heed. A repro- 
duction of one of Dyson's cartoons, 
Tm told, was recently banned from 
Tony Blair’s office. 

However, it is not the case that 
political control always held good 
journalism in check. The moment 
when the Herald circulation hopes 
locked especially bright were just 
after the 1929 election when the 
Party made the best aver leap for- 


ward at the polls, and the excite- 
ment at the Labour Party head- 
quarters seemed as fresh and exhil- 
arating for rwanirfnrt at large as on 
May Day, 1997. 

The fortunes of the newspapers 
seldom stand still; for a variety of 
reasons they go up and down. Hie 
Herald editor always had to serve 
two masters, the political and the 
financial one. This is the reason for 
the author’s title. The Bloody Cir- 
cus. If Herald editors discovered 

THE BLOODY CIRCUS; 

THE DAILY HERALD 
AND THE LEFT 
by How Richards 

Philo Press £13.99, 256 pages 

they could not ride the two horses, 
they should never have taken on 
the job. All of the six Herald edi- 
tors I worked under were fully 
qualified for the task. Indeed, the 
very first, Percy Cudlipp, who held 
the job for 10 testing years, had 
every qualification for success, 
being capable of performing each 
task in the office, from suh-editing 
any section of the paper to contriv- 
ing a late-night leading article 
which would tackle the latest row 
in the Labour Party. All through 


the war years he produced a most 
commendably honest newspaper, 
and the Herald which h ailed the 
1945 Labour victory had a firm 2m 
circulation which could have been, 
and should have been, enough to 
enable it to prepare the way for the 
later Labour victories of the 1960s 
or the 1990s. 

If Percy Cudlipp, with his own 
cool temper, had been left to deal 
with the later challenges, the sub- 
sequent disaster might have been 
avoided. Indeed, it was not the 
fault of the editors who succeeded 
him, each of whom had other quali- 
ties of his own. It was the failure in 
the paper’s financial direction 
which caused most of the trouble 
or, rather, there were two other 
developments in the newspaper 
business which planted the most 
serious strains of defeatism in the 
Herald's offices, not so much 
among the journalists or politi- 
cians but among the supposed 
financial experts. 

One development, recognised in 
Huw Richards' book, was the 
appearance on the scene of the new 
Daily Mirror, first designed by Guy 
Bartholomew and later carried to 
the heights by Percy Cudlipp's 
brother Hugh. No other newspaper 
adapted Itself so well to the 


requirements of the war itself and 
then to the epoch making peace 
and its aftermath. Language itself 
was recruited for the purpose: thus 
in good, plain downright English 
the English people did speak to one 
another. The Mirror set the pace, 
mid the tone, and the Herald could 
hardly keep up. 

Our author recognises the Hugh 
Cudlipp phenomenon. He is not 
quite so observant about the other 
players on the field. But the war 
itself, and the 20-odd years after- 
wards, were the period when Beav- 
er brook's Express was setting the 
pace and winning most of the 
races. He did not have Cudlipp’s 
advantage of kinship with the left- 
ward post-war political awakening, 
but the absence of it made his 
achievement an the more remark- 
able. Like the Mirror, he insisted 
on language the readers could 
understand. He paid the best wages 
and produced and recruited the 
best contributors. No need for him 
to struggle between two horses; be 
was the super-editor who would 
keep all forma of business Intrud- 
ers in their place. All of us in 
Endell Street, where the Herald 
was housed, marked Beaverbrook's 
performance. It was the proper way 
to run a newspaper. 


A utobiographies by 
/\ writers are rela- 
/ 1' tively rare. Elias 
L jLcanetti’6 T7ie Play 
fthe Eyes and The Torch-in 
fy Ear are less pure autobi- 
graphy than naked selfag- 
randiseanent Newman- and 
.9. Mill are distinguished 
ractlti oners of antobiogra- 
fay but their cultural id enti- 
les depend on religion and 
hilosophy rather than pure 
writing. The autohiography 
f Bertrand Russell is the 
rork of a philosopher. In 
rhich the writing is an 
dmirably clear and some- 
imes incriminating instra- 
lent of exposition, but noth- 
ig more. The great literary 
utobiographies are Gosse’s 
other and Son. Nabokov's 
peak. Memory and Word- 
worth's The Prelude. .In 
ilation to the scale and stat- 
re of these masterpieces, 
land, ia Mouth is barely 
omeopathic. 

It is also poisoned .with 
Schfe. “The details escape 
te now”, “without rehash- 
tg the whole complicated 
trances", “l can remember 
hat his voice sounded Uke, 
at very little of what he' 
lid" - these are true but 
spiriting observations. 

Add to .local but wide*, 
jread amnesia. a predisposi- 
on to autobiographical can- 
aence and you create the 
stance one finds in ' Cole- 
dge’s Biographic. Literarioi 
irt prose Prelude, part 
itellectual snow-job. We 
am little about Paul Aue- 
r's private, life. He had a 
ife and her name was 
ydia Davis. They waps., 
vorced. They had' ft ion 
id his same is . DanleL . 
and to Mouth confines . 
self strictly, .decorously. 


Left to paddle 
own canoe 

The problem with this autobiography is not the 
subject. It's the cliche, writes Craig Raine 



aesthetically and fatally to 
the subject, of money. It 
observes its own .unity. But 
the real problem is not. the 
subject The problem is the 

- Though Auster initially 
believed tbit he was “a 
favourite of the gods", he 
was prepared “to walk a 
long, hard road for the rest 
of his. days” in radar to be a 
writer. The idea of having a 
job “left him cold”. Being a 
graduate student was “a fate 
worse than death”. He had 
“itchy feet”. His parents val- 
ued money, differently, but 
Auster developed “a whole 
new -way -of looking at 
things": “it’s a jungle -out 
there", he thought, and 
became disgusted “by the 
outward trappings of 
wealth”. His. parents finally 
-divorce over money - “it 
stands In my as the 
symbolic last straw, - -the 
thing that finally knocked 
the stuffing out of bofih of 
them” - and Auster feels 
“the slate has been wiped 
clean". 

• He enrols at Columbia, 
goes to Paris.for a year, but 
immediately "locks horns? 
with bis academic director. 
Hequits school, “taking the 
plunge with his eyes .wide 
open”. In Paris, he pots off-' 


“the hour of reckoning”. 
Determined to “paddle his 
own canoe”, he quickly finds 
himself “clutching at 
straws”. 

Once free of academe, Aus- 
ter dedicates himself to art 
and is resolute in “sticking 
to his guns”. He .fears the 

HAND TO MOUTH: A 
CHRONICLE OF 
EARLY FAILURE 
by Paul Auster 

' Faber £15.99. 436 pages k 

draft but has the luck of the . 
draw and “saves his skin”. 
After a spell in the Merchant 
Fleet, he has trouble “keep- 
ing Ida brad above water”, 
even though he accepts freel- 
ance work “till he is blue In 
the face". By chance, he gets 
employment fixing movie 
scripts and this leads to a 
job as amanuensis to a “larg- 
er-than-life” woman whose 
talents are dissipated by “a 
desire to kill too many birds 
with a single stone". Fortu- 
nately, Auster gets a 15,000 
grant from the Ingram Mer- 
rill Foundation, temporary 
.fiduciary salvation arranged 
; by John Bernard. Myras, a 
benefactor who “wore his 
heart on his sleeve”. Where 
else? . 


Pretty soon, though, Aus- 
ter’s back is “back against 
the wall" and his remedy is 
to try to market a baseball 
game played with cards. The 
game is reproduced in an 
appendix. .AH this is merely 
postponing “the hour of 
doom”. He writes a detective 
novel, Squeeze Play, also 
with baseball connections, 
also reproduced in an appen- 
dix. The plot turns on an 
apparent murder which is 
actually a suicide (shades of 
Martin Amis’s Night Train). 
The book flops. And there 

the mpmnrr ends. 

What changed things? 
Laurel and Hardy Go to 
Heaven, a failed play also 
reproduced in an appendix, 
explains a good deal of Aus- 
ter’s subsequent success, as 
does Blackouts, another 
Med play, also meticulously 
preserved. Blackouts is the 
basis for Ghosts, the second 
novella in The Nob York 
Trilogy - the work that 
finally launched Auster as a 
serious and papular writer. 
Laurel and Hardy Go to 
Heaven is an abject xerox of 
Waiting for Godot: the two 
comedians have to construct 
a wall In the after-life, 
according to detailed, absurd 
and arbitrary instructions. 
The whey-faced vaudevil- 


lians indulge in cross-talk 
over a metaphysical abyss. 
Anster’s play is pathetically 
wannabe. The trouble with 
his hero worship of Beckett 
is that Auster misses Beck- 
ett’s hostility to his audience 
and to his art. Hand to 
Mouth is predicated on the 
absolute value of art and the 
relative worthlessness of 
money. But Beckett's oeuvre 
is founded on the futility of 
art. Waiting for Godot is a 
sustained act of theatrical 
aggression directed at the 
audience. As a fan, Auster is 
blind to the insult and there- 
fore doesn’t reproduce it 

Ghosts conflates the thril- 
ler's implicit promise of 
action with the epic even- 
tlessness of the writer’s sed- 
entary trade. Nothing much 
happens. The novella's sub- 
ject Is the writer's need for 
an audience. A writer hires a 
detective to watch him. i 
Nothing could be further 
from the spirit of Beckett, j 
who would gladly dispense I 
with art, let alone an audi- 1 
ence. The denouement of 
Ghosts is that the detective 
eventually attacks and prob- 
ably murders the writer. In 
other words, Auster gives us 
an intelligible parable which 
argues that the writer has to 
create his own audience, but 
that the audience may sav- 
age its creator. 

In Beckett, the opposite is 
always the case: the author 
gets in his , retaliation first. 
Might this not be the key to 
Anster’s acclaim? - the 
comfy familiarity, the 
greater intelligibility, the 
determination to succeed 
with an audience where 
Beckett was suicldally deter- 
mined to fail. Beckett is 
curare. Auster has charm. 


Help at hand for 
the modem Ms 


aybe Tm maca- 
bre. but it was 
when I 

unearthed the 
chapter of Women Unlimited 
devoted to Death, that I real- 
ised why I need this book. 

What should you do if 
someone dies, and you're 
their next of kin? Flick 
through the Yellow Pages 
until you find a local under- 
taker, like a bereaved char- 
acter In Cracker, I suppose. 
But as for how you would go 
about registering the death, 
arranging for various organs 
to be recycled for science, 
and which documents you 



are legally obliged to return 
to the relevant government 
department well, don't ask 
me, your honour. 

a glance at pages 932 to 
334 of Women Unlimited 
(Penguin £9.99, 350 pages) 
prorides most of the answers 

to those particular problems, 

while the rest of the book 
doles out advice tm every- 


thing - from buying a new 
computer and tips for 
unblocking toilets to looking 
10 pounds slimmer by dress- 
ing differently and the libidi- 
nous possibilities of honey - 
in the same breezily practi- 
cal manner. 

The authors - a quintet 
composed of graphic 
designer SuzL Godson, film 
financier Amanda Bcugess, 
internet specialist Marysia 
Woronleeka. and architects 
Melanie Agace and Charlotte 
Skene Catling - say they 
decided to compile a com- 
pendium of “simple, accessi- 
ble facts and guidelines 
on everyday issues" after 
being confronted by 
“another intimidating 
garage bill". 

The - subtitle to Women 
Unlimited is a A DIY Sur- 
vival Guide For Life In The 
Ttoenty-Firsi Century, and 
its writers have been at 
pains to embellish the tradi- 
tional stuff of DIY guides, 
like telling security-con- 
scious home-owners the dif- 
ference between mortice and 
rim locks, with contempo- 
rary dilemmas, such as how 
to spot tell-tale signs of drug 
abuse in a friend. 

Women Unlimited trots 
through these and any other 
difficulties the modern Ms 
might encounter in chapters 
on Work, Technology, 
Money, Cars, Law, Politics, 
Sex & Drugs, Relationships, 
Health. Beauty, Home, 
Babies, Family and Death, 


illustrated by cartoon 
sketches of soignie Spice 
Girl clones. 

None of the chapters is 
exhaustive on Its chosen 
subject, and it is hard to 
imagine that anyone seri- 
ously considering anything 
as important as having a 
baby, or mounting a civil 



law suit, would rely on such 
a general guide as the sole 
source of information. But 
with Women Unlimited on 
their (tightly screwed-on) 
bookshelves, they would, at 
least, know where to start. 

Alice Rawsthom 
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A my Homes is an Ameri- 
can writer whose early 
work, two novels and a 
collection of short sto- 
ries, is almost completely 
unknown in Britain. Yet her new 
novel. The End of Alice, has 
caused a public outcry, with the 
N5PCC calling for a boycott and 
one retailer. W H Smith, agree- 
ing not to stock it Its subject, 
paedophilia, has sparked 
anguished debates about the 
responsibility of the novelist, 
about whether books encourage 
copycat crimes and whether it is 
ever right to ban them. 

This response was anticipated 
by the novel’s British publisher. 
Anchor Books, which sent out 
advance copies and letters a few 
weeks ago to selected writers 
and critics, myself included, 
drawing attention to the forth- 
coming controversy - people, 
presumably, who were unlikely 
to have a knee-jerk reaction to 
its plot and characters. 

These include a narrator who 
has been in prison for 23 years 
for the frenzied murder of a 12- 
year-old girl with whom he was 
having a sexual relationship, 
and a young woman who writes 


Shameless technicolour excess 


This ham-fisted obsession with taboo-breaking exhausts the reader, argues Joan Smith 


him heated letters about her 
intention to seduce a 12-year-old 
boy. 

This is strong stuff and what 
the publisher's letter did, in 
effect, was create a context in 
which the focus of critical atten- 
tion was always more likely to 
be the book's right to exist, and 
a revival of the old debate about 
censorship, than its merits as a 

novel. 

As a publishing strategy, it 
succeeded dramatically; Amy 
Homes escaped the confines of 
the literary pages, where her 
novel’s shortcomings would 
almost certainly have been 
detected, and was Invited to 
appear on Radio 4's Today pro- 
gramme, which is hardly 
renowned for its interest in 
contemporary American fiction. 
At the same time, feature writers 
queued up to interview her, 
giving her the opportunity to 
insist that u all this furore 


tells me I've got it right” about 
paedophilia. 

Comforting as this may be to 
Homes herself, it Is nevertheless 
a nou-seqmtnr. There are half a 
dozen reasons why people might 
be upset by The End of Alice. 
from its relentless unpleasant- 
ness - it Is one of those novels in 
which almost every sexual act is 
coercive and violent - to its 
puerile attempt to make the 
reader complicit in the narra- 
tor’s sexual fantasies. “1 am 
folly aware of what you’ve been 
doing while you’ve been reading 
t hi s - these are my pages you’re 
staining with your spunky 
splash,” he insists, an assertion 
which is not only demonstrably 
wrong as far as most readers are 
concerned bnt an example of 
Homes trying to have it both 
trays. 

Her paedophiles are just like 
the rest of ns, so the male narra- 
tor claims, different only in their 


propensity to admit and act upon 
the darkest sexual urges - a 
rather heavy-handed expression 
of the theory, more convincingly 
argued in other texts, that sex 
offenders do not stand wholly 
apart from the culture which 
produces them. At tire same time 


THE END OF AJUCE 

by Amy Homes 

Anchor Books £6.99. 271 pages 


Homes retains the right to claim 
that the novel is merely a paedo- 
phile’s fantasy - one of those 
postmodern paradoxes which 
allows an author to say almost 
anything in print, slmnlta-. 
neoosly insisting on Its veracity 
and being in a position to disa- 
vow it under fire. 

None of this is an argument in 
favour of banning The End of 
Alice - l am in no doubt that 
even bad books have the right to 


exist - but it is an illustration of 
the absurdity of treating it as a 
serious contribution to the 
debate about paedophilia. One 
sentence alone is enough to 
reveal the book as derivative; 
when the narrator remarks that 
“what yon should know is that 
in this rare case, it was she who 
took me”, we are clearly in 
Nabokov terr ito ry, hearing ech- 
oes of Lolita's seduction of Hum- 
bert Humbert. 

In that sense, the novel does 
not attempt much beyond a mod- 
ish updating of Lolita, providing 
the male abuser with an unex- 
pected female interlocutor - a 
gender switch which occasion- 
ally recalls the confrontation 
between Hannibal Lector and 
Clarice Starling tn The Silence 
Of the Lambs - and stirring In 
a large dollop of violence to 
suit jaded, late-20th-century 
palates. 

Much of the impact of Lolita 


comes from the disturbing 
impression it conveys of a lack 
of ironic dls*”"”* between the 
author, Nabokov, and his charac- 
ter Humbert - a polite way of 
suggesting that Nabokov knew 
what he was writing about. The 
End of Alice, by contrast, pres- 
ents not so much the thoughts of 
a abuser as the devices of a 
novelist who does »ot realise 
how far she Is out of her depth. 
Rnmre has a taste for bizarre 
detail, revealed in long passages 
such as the one is which a id- 
year-old girl eats the scab which 
has just formed on the knee of 
the boy she Intends to seduce: 
“He shudders. She is eating him. 
He’s never seen anything like 
it”. 

The reader shudders, too, not 
in horror but at this ham-fisted 
attempt to Introduce cannibal- 
ism Into the text; apparently the 
o me *Wwg Homes cannot counte- 
nance is that tiie everyday lives 


nf oaedophfles might actually be 
sls ^2its in that respect, her 

I* JO* Kath ; 

™ Harrison's antobiographknl 
Sormt of her affair • ifcJWJ 
rafter in which every small 
iction or remark 

with epipbanic signiflcmce. 

The similarities go 
coincidence of 

and Homes both have bn^ ^th 
creative writing 

m-r as a graduate w the Mid 
West the latter as a teacher on a 
writing programme at 
University. A recog nisaWe spe- 
cies of prose has begun to 
emerge from these couroes* 
whether the author is writing 
fiction or autobiography; it-* 
features are an obsession with 
the breaking of taboo, and 
with the notion that character 
can best be established throngh 
a series of freakish recollections 
occurrences. The End of 

Alice displays both these 
traits, constantly straining for 
significance and ending In a 
bloodbath which exhausts the 
reader with its shameless tecfcni- 
colour excess. 


The first 


people’s 


princess 


Antonia Fraser finds many similarities 
in the short lives of two young royals 


U niversal was the 
mourning, through- 
out all the United 
Kingdoms, and all 
our provincial towns 
and cities deplored the untimely 
blighting of England's most bril- 
liant hope . . . Dejection was 
painted on every countenance, nor 
is it a false assertion to say, that 
almost every eye was wet with 
tears; and every public sign of woe 
that could be made was done... 
everyone appeared as if a dreadful 
misfortune [was] attached to his 
own family . . 

No. these descriptions do not 


ROYAL MOURNING AND 
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come from a United Kingdom 
recently devastated by the death of 
Diana. Princess of Wales, but from 
one lamenting the tragic death of 
another Princess 170 years earlier 
Charlotte, daughter of the Prince 
Regent. Stephen C. Berendt, author 
of Royal Mourning, and Regency 
Culture; Elegies and Memorials of 
Princess Charlotte is George 
Holmes Distinguished Professor of 
English at the University of 
Nebraska. I do not know where he 
was on August 31. 1997. but I can- 
not help thinking that the death of 
Diana Princess of Wales must have 
filled him not only with the 
general sadness but also with a 
startling sense of dtjd vue. 

The similarities are Indeed quite 
eerie, although Berendt was pre- 
sumably writing at least a year 
before the recent tragedy. Both 
women were young by the stan- 
dards of their time - Charlotte 
being 21 at the time of her death in 
1817. Both deaths were In a sense 
accidental. Princess Charlotte died 
in childbirth, after delivering a 
stillborn son, and although Diana’s 


successful motherhood might seem 
to put her in a different category, 
one might plausibly argue that the 
car crash is the !ate-20th century 
equivalent of early-19th century 
maternal mortality: unexpected, 
horrifying, and striking all too 
often at the young. 

In both cases, the royal family 
was held in low public esteem at 
the time of the princess’s death - 
in contrast to the princess herself. 
The rose is also a common theme. 
One thinks of Elton John's line 
“England's rose" as one gazes at a 
fascinating illustration of 1817 by 
P.W. Tompkins entitled "The Royal 
Rose" in which Princess Char- 
lotte’s youthful face peers out of 
the heart of the flower. In another 
memorial print, the accompanying 
text consisted of an acrostic of 
Charlotte’s Initials, beginning: 

“Charmer, farewell, since thou 
must go. I Heaven sent thee but a 
while to cheer /A Nation's gloom, 
a Nation’s woe / Restoring Royal 
Virtue here . . 

The implication is dear without 
Princess Charlotte. Royal Virtue 
will be in short supply. 

The radical or even republican 
use of Princess Charlotte's image 
after her death provides yet 
another parallel Regency commen- 
tators used Princess Charlotte’s 
demise to ride their own hobby- 
horses. The Poet Laureate Robert 
Southey was quite honest about 
his intentions in a letter to a friend 
as he planned to write a general 
critique of society: “An obvious 
objection to this Is, that I make use 
of an event which ought to be my 
subject, merely as an introduction 
to something else. Perhaps this 
may be handsomely obviated by 
frequently referring to It [the Prin- 
cess' death] and bringing it again 
prominently forward at the end." 
Many articles following Princess 
Diana's death seem to have been 
planned along these principles. 

It Is, however. In his consider- 
ation of the personal grief of the 
public in the autumn of 1887 that 
Berendt provides, unconsciously. 



*Chaimer, farewell Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Prince Regent, who died in chldbirlti h 1818 May Em nan limy 


the strongest parallel with our own 
experience. When Berendt refers to 
“the deeply held proprietary sense 
among the people generally regard- 
ing the princess [Charlotte]”, he is 
touching on something wbicb is 
dearly universal where popular 
young royals are concerned. 

It is only fair to the future chron- 
iclers of the life of Diana Princess 
of Wales - who would benefit enor- 
mously from this diligently-re- 
searched book in terms of histori- 
cal perspective - to point out at 
least one difference. The commer- 
cialisation of a royal death may 
remain the same, with commemo- 
rative pottery a shared theme. But 


Princess Charlotte (and her still- 
born son) did not get a public 
funeral; on the contrary, according 
to the then royal usage, the obse- 
quies for the mother were held in 
St George's Chapel Windsor at two 
o’clock in the morning, the baby 
being buried first without any cere- 
mony at all 

It is in feet St George's Chapel 
which contains the marvellous 
white marble group commemora- 
ting Princess Charlotte, by Mat- 
thew Wyatt, son of James Wyatt. 
Veiled mourners kneel before a 
similarly shrouded corpse, while a 
resurrected figure is about to take 
flight, escorted by angels. But here 


we return to the expressions of 
public discontent in common to 
both tragedies. An enormous pub- 
lic subscription was raised for this 
commemoration only to have the 
statue placed in a chapel which 
was not in the public doTnain- 
The Literary Chronicle and 
Weekly Review wrote that “the 
public will hear with amazement" 


that the monument, to which so 
many bad given money, would be 
secluded from view. “The monu- 
ment is not private property, which 
an individual be his station ever 
so high, can do what he pleases 
with." Perhaps there is a lesson 
here. 


T 


Ime was, people 
learnt poems in 
school, and never 
forgot them. They 


Poetry by heart, not rote 


were always there to be 
wheeled out on appropriate 
occasions. It went with Vic- 
torian parlours, home-made 
entertainment, the tradition 
of recitation. As with most 
of the panoply of Victorian 
bric-a-brac, to deride this 
practice, with its connota- 
tions of elocution and "cor- 
rect" enunciation, became de 
rigueur for moderns. 

Then along came Ted - 
Ted Hughes, preaching a 
kind of do-it-yourself phe- 
nomenology of the natural 
world. Imagine you’re a 
hawk, a thrush, a pike or a 
pig. What does it reel like? 
Write it down. Anyone can 
use language to express 
their own unique feelings 
and tap the soul of things. It 
was a wow in schools and 


became a new orthodoxy. 
Why parrot old poems when 
you could be your own poet? 

But here comes Ted again. 
Poet Laureate now, urging 
us with some fervour to 
learn poems by heart {By 
Heart, 101 Poems to Remem- 
ber, Faber, £7.99). Some sort 
of fin-de-si&cle cycle seems to 
be closing. By heart, note, 
not by rote. We do mental 
arithmetic but we learn 
poems by heart And early 
learning often leads to life- 
long love. (But, of course, it 
can go wrong: Hughes’s fol- 
low Yorks hir eman Tony 
Harrison’s career in poetry 
was fheUed partly by his 
fury at the teacher who 
stopped him three words 
into “Ode to a Nightingale" 
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- “Mi ’art aches..." - tell- 
ing him, “Poetry’s the 
speech of kings. You’re one 
of those i Shakespeare gives 
the comic bits to: prose!") 

Hughes has his own tech- 
nique for learning poems, 
which draws on his earlier 
penchant for violent imag- 
ery. In your mind you associ- 
ate each line with a related 
strong image; you can then 
string the pictures together, 
one image evoking another, 
and the words should come 
up on cue. Hughes uses Hop- 
kins “Inversnaid” as an 
example: it begins “This 
darksome burn, horseback 
brown", and Hughes asks us 
to imagine a literally burn- 
ing stream with a horse 
struggling to escape. 

Hughes believes, rightly, 
that we find It e asie r to con- 
nect these mental pictures 
than we do the words. But 
many poems already have 
their own very strong imag- 
ery - to invent further 
images would be confusing 
and would detract from the 
poem. You are meant to see 
images alongside the words 
when you read a poem. 

We have a growing body of 
knowledge on how and why 
people use poems in their 
lives, thanks to the recent 
phenomenon of the heritage 


poetry boom. The BBC’s The 
Nation’s Favourite Poems 
(£5.99) followed Poems on the 
Underground into the 
bestseller lists, and they 
have just been joined by 
Classic FM's One Hundred 
Favourite Poems (Hodder & 
Stoughton, £5.99). The 
Nation’s Favourite and Clas- 
sic FM were both compiled 
from vox pop polls and their 
common ground is astonish- 
ing- Of the 100 poems in each 
no less than 67 poems are 
common; of the 62 poets in 
The Nation's Favourite and 
58 in Classic FM, 49 are 
shared (the figure for poems 
is even more startling 
because everyone might, in 
theory, choose a different 
Shakespeare - in fact both 
polls have sonnets 18 and 
116). 

Twentieth century poetry 
doesn't do too well in the 
polls. There is only one liv- 
ing poet in the Classic FM- 
Jenny Joseph with “Warn- 
ing". The Nation's Favourite 
is clearly slightly more 
youthful in character with 
Wendy Cope, Roger 
McGough. Hugo Williams, 
Carol Ann Duffy, and 
Hughes himself. But even 
the experts’ choice isn’t too 
dissimilar from the people’s: 
Hughes has 43 poets, only 


seven of whom are not in the 
other 'two books. The 
Nation 's Favourite Love 
Poems (£4.99), this year’s 
BBC book, edited by pro- 
ducer Daisy Goodwin, adds a 
few more 20th-century poets 
to the standard list: John 
Updike, Adrian Mitchell, 
John Fuller, Edwin Muir, 
and lashings of Wendy Cope. 


T here is a paradox 
here. The century 
about to end is the 
first one not to have 
taken to heart its own 
authentic poetic voice. It is 
very odd that in frenetic 
times, when figures like Paul 
McCartney and Bob Dylan 
are berated for not having 
kept abreast of develop- 
ments in their art since their 
heyday, the poetry audience 
is still clinging to sentiments 
like “Play up! play upl and 
play the gamer (Newbolfs 
“Vital Lampada”) from an 
altogether different era. 

But perhaps there is a con- 
nection between the centu- 
ry's amnesia for its own 
poetry and its abandonment 
of learning poems by heart. 
The poems that figure in the 
polls belong to the learning 
era. Then there’s a very 
sparse patch with oases 
around the frequently 


quoted Eliot, Auden, Dylan 
Thomas, Betjeman and Lar- 
kin until the recent rise of 
performance and poetry in 
the media that has brought 
poets like Wendy Cope and 
Carol Ann Duffy into the 
polls. From the 1960s and 
"70s, Roger McGough is the 
lone rider. 

About 2,000 poetry books 
are published annually in 
the UK; magazines such as 
Poetry Review receive tens 
of thousands of poems a 
year. Poems are ten a penny. 
But what the polls, and Ted 
Hughes’s new diredion, are 
t elling us is that real poems 
£re very rare events and 
should be cherished. 

But tbe 20th century as a 
whole is replete with memo- 
rable poetry - it has actually 
been a great age of poetry, 
comparable to the 17th. So 
with Hughes's new emphasis 
on memory- (which is 
endorsed by such prophets 
of 20th-century high serious- 
ness as George Steiner and 
Walter Benjamin, who 
believe in the civilising 
influence of ingesting the 
language, cadences and sen- 
timents of great poetry and 
prose passages), a prospect 
of reclaiming tbe 20th centu- 
ry’s poetry opens out -But 
we’ll have to be quick. A 
new century, with a new set 
of imperatives, is knocking 
on the door. 


Peter Forbes 


Battle of 


the chips 


W hile reading 
Tim Jackson’s 
Inside Intel, 
Andy Grove 
and the Rise of the World's 
Most Powerful Chip Com- 
pany, 1 was reminded of the 
story of the blind men and 
the elephant, in which each 
man describes tbe object he 
thinks he is touching in a 
different way. Jackson 
approaches his subject 
through the eyes and experi- 
ences of the people he Inter- 
viewed - mostly former 
employees and some compet- 
itors. Andy Grove, portrayed 
as a paranoid, take-no-pris- 
oners, iron guiding-hand at 
Intel, did not meet the 
author. Gordon Moore, leg- 
endary co-founder of Intel 
and creator of “Moore’s 
Law,” gave him a brief tele- 
phone interview. 

Reconstructing history is a 
difficult task, particularly 
when the eye-witnesses have 
highly emotional and per- 
sonal axes to grind. Each 
person interviewed had 
experiences - many, as it 
turns out. not very pleasant 
- leaving the reader with the 
impression that this high-fly- 
ing, high-tech enterprise 
wan, and continues to hold, 
its position through tyranni- 
cal. ruthless management, 
aggressive litigation tactics 
and a military-style security 
force. In the author’s words, 
“...the attempt here is to 
give a view of life inside 
Andy Grove’s Intel - and to 
identify some of the features 
that have made Intel one of 
the most extraordinary and 
most ruthlessly successful 
businesses in history.'’ 

Most company executives 
fear this sort of Investigative 
story-telling. Rightly or 
wrongly, they believe that 
the tales of disgruntled for- 
mer employees and the focus 
on periodic aberrations of 
behaviour will get all the 
writer’s attention, rather 
than the mundane, 
day-today processes that tbe 
executives believe made 
their company successful. 

Whether Jackson would 
have written the book any 
differently had he succeeded 
in talking to Grove is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. What the 
reader gets is a glimpse of 
the very things executives 
and PR people fear about 
such books: vignettes and 
anecdotes depicting the 
worst of the company's 
warts. 

The line between truth 
and fiction is thin and we 
are all too willing to accept 
the novelisation of highly 
visible companies as the 
inside true story. The author 
came to Silicon Valley and 
set up shop for one month, 
interviewing some 90 people, 
mostly former employees. 
Thus in the span of 80 days, 
the raison d’itre for hotel’s 
success and 30 years of his- 
tory are defined. 

After an excellent intro- 
duction to the history of 
Intel and its founders, the 
book narrates a cloak-and- 
dagger-like narrative, largely 
providing snap-shots of sev- 
eral culture-defining epi- 
sodes In the development of 
the company. One such 
event is tbe competitive and 
legal battles between AMD 
and its flamboyant founder. 
Jerry Sanders, and Intel and 
Andy Grove. The second 
theme discusses the appar- 
ently harsh treatment of var- 
ious Intel employees. The 
third t hem e is related to the 
tough tactics used by Intel's 
security force and lawyers to 
protect the company’s intel- 
lectual property. 

The book has all tbe ele- 
ments of the. successful 
novel - power battles among 
industry titans, excessive 
wealth, ruthless manage- 


ment and even sex. It will be 
read because it is tbe first of 
its vtrirf on Intel. But it will 
not give the reader a proper 
prospective on Intel or its 
iron-willed chief executive, 
Andy Grove. What is miss- 
ing is the story of Intel's, 
and Grove's, learning pro- 
cess. 

Intel, today, is not the 
rmwpnny it was in 1975; and 
Andy Grove is, similarly, a 
different manager. While the 
stories are interesting, the 
author gives scant attention 
to the role played by IBM in 
Intel’s successful domination 
of the’ personal computer 
industry. Jackson writes, 
“one of the good things that 
came to Intel from Operation 
CRUSH was a design win at 
IBM." But IBM was not sim- 
ply another design win. It 
was the design win - a defin- 
ing moment for IntaL That 
win secured Intel’s position 
with the standard central 
processing unit architecture 
for all IBM compatible per- 
sonal computers. 

The author Instead tells us 
that it was Compaq Com- 
puter that gave Intel Its 
Impetus in the pc market- 
place. Compaq operated in 
the draft of IBM. Not only 
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did IBM give Intel (and 
Microsoft) the big chance to 
become the industry stan- 
dard for pcs. but Big Blue 
also bailed Intel out with 
cash and technical assis- 
tance when it ran Into mar- 
ket and financial troubles 
after it stopped making 
memories. 

The author also focuses an 
the wrong competitor. 
Advanced Micro Devices and 
its founder, Hollywood wan- 
nabe Jerry Sanders, had sim- 
ilar roots in the indu stry as 
the founders of Intel. The 
pre-nuptial agreement on the 
two companies' early licen- 
sing deal was fought out in 
the courts for years. The bat- 
tle was indeed fought but it 
was a minor skirmish , Sand- 
ers, the consummate market- 
ing m an. who owns both a 
black and a white Rolls 
Royce and dresses in the lat- 
est Paris fashions, is pitted 
against Grove, a pragmatic 
engineer who helped start 
the dress-down trend in busi- 
ness clothes. It makes for a 
glamorous setup for confron- 
tation. However, the real 
battle was between Intel and 
Motorola 

The smaller and weaker 
opponent Intel, took on the 
huge giant. Motorola, and 
won. Motorola was the tar- 
get of CRUSH, a corporate- 
wide program to regain lead- 
ership in the microprocessor 
market. Motorola provided 
the microprocessor inside 
the Apple Macintosh. Beat- 
ing Motorola, a not so glam- 
orous company with a 
low-key management style, 
makes for less interesting 
copy but, in the final analy- 
sis, that encounter was a 
real defining moment for 
InteL 

Corporate executives will 
cringe on reading this book 
and might say, “there, but 
for tbe laptop of an 
authorfloumalist, go I.” But 
the stories told, although no 
doubt accurate, do not 
reflect the learning culture 
of Intel, nor the key deci- 
sions and battles that made 
it the world’s leading semi- 
conductor company. 
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Television /Christopher Dunkley 

Mad about 
machines 


T hree new 

documentary series 
begin tomorrow. 
Two are about wan 
The Search For Peace (7.45 
BBG2) which is presented by 
Douglas Hurd; and The 
Crimean War (8.00 Channel 
4). The third. Coltrane 's 
Planes And Automobiles 

(7.30 Channel 4) which is 
much the most entertaining, 
introduces Robbie Col trace 
- star of Tutti FrutU and 
Cracker - as a presenter. 
Television’s obsession with 

getting comedians to 
present everything from 
travel series to pop quizzes, 
tarns oat for once not to be 
suspect, since Coltrane is 
not only an engineering 
enthusiast and a collector of 
notable machines, but a 
trained mechanic. Anyone 
who saw his delighted grin 
on a recent edition of TFI 
Friday when Chris Evans 
brought into the studio a 
tiny working model of a jet 
engine will have realised the 
sort of man CoKrane is. 

So there is no need tor the 
comedian's defensive habit 
of turning passionate 
enthusiasm and expertise 
into a joke. Ironically, given 
the title, the opening 
programme is concerned 
exclusively with boats and 
locomotives, starting with 
our large friend dragging 
down Loch Lomond in a 
charming tittle steam 
pinnace. His explanation of 
how a steam engine without 
water is really a bomb, is 
quite adequate without the 
“Hey boys don't leave me 
here" gag addressed to the 
film crew. Happily, 
however, there is not a lot of 
that malarkey. There does, 
however, seem to be plenty 
of money. When they get to 
Zimbabwe to look at an 
astonishing collection of 
working steam trains, half 
the shots seem to be taken 
from a helicopter. 

This is where Coltrane 
comes into his own. 
Presumably the question, 
“How would yon like to ride 
the footplate of a 4-8-4 bogey 
steam loco from Bulawayo 
to the Victoria Falls?", was 
one which he was incapable 
of refusing. So we see him 
helping to replace one of the 
pistons before the journey 
and then, when the engine 
develops a fault on the way, 
looking on in amazement as 
the crew carry ont 
startlingly dangerous- 
looking running repairs. 
Arrived at the fails, he 
becomes lyrical about man's 
mechanical ingenuity, 
machin es that were built to 
last, and the very idea of the 
steam locomotive “which is 
as sensible as it is 
dramatic”. (I suppose I am 
the only one to whom it 
comes as a revelation that 
the boiler is horizontal to 
allow trains to go through 
tunnels?) 

That is followed onto the 
air by The Crimean War, a 
classic documentary in the 
sense that the series relies 
heavily, indeed almost 
entirely on documents: 
letters; despatches from 


William Howard Russell, 
the first war correspondent 
(whose famous “thin red 
line" is used repeatedly in 
the script, though without 
attribution); watercolours; 
and early photographs. 
Tomorrow's episode, the 
first of three, makes 
fascinatingly clear the way 
in whit* this war fitted into' 
both ancient and modern 
styles, being fought by men 
on horseback but involving 
exploding shells, steam 
ships and cameras. 

It also brings ont 
the 

incompetence which 
resulted not only in the 
heroic and disastrous charge 
of the Light Brigade, bnt a 
whole catalogue of disasters, 
beginning with the failure 
to walk in and take 
Sebastopol after wanning the 
battle of Alma. 

The Search For Peace, also 
in three parts, is a less clear 
cot piece of work. Douglas 
Hurd makes a competent 
enough presenter, as might 
be expected of an 
experienced cabinet 
minister, bnt the idea of the 
series is not entirely 
obvious. Taking the title at 
face value, you wonder why 
we begin with an earlier 
member of the Hard family 
who died at the battle of the 
Somme. Why that war and 
the Treaty of Versailles? 

Why not the Peace of 
Westphalia, or the Treaty of 
Utrecht? The answer may be 
that the League Of Nations, 
which grew ont of the 
detritus of the first world 
war, was the first major 
attempt to find a way of 
settling international 
conflicts without resort to 
war - in whit* case it might 
have beat a good idea to say 
so. 

P erhaps somebody 
did and we missed 
it. There is a fault 
afflicting all three 
of these documentaries 
(though The Crimean War is 
math the worst) which has 
spread throughout the 
television^ industry ih the 
past few years and is now 
on the brink of crisis. 

Scripts delivered in 
voice-over are being 
obliterated by the 
simultaneous transmission - 
of loud music. Some 
sequences in The Crimean 
War are absurd: the words 
spoken by BUlie Whitelaw 
are inaudible because of 
cacophonous folk music or 
other loud noises. Producers 
tike to pretend that such 
complaints come only from 
the elderly, bnt every viewer 
knows that young people 
have just as much difficulty. 
Every evening, in homes all 
over the land, viewers of all 
ages turn to one another 
and ask “What did he say? 
What did she say?" but they 
rarely receive an answer. 

Before transmission every 
programme should be 
played to the producer's 
mother on standard 
domestic equipment and her 
word on audibility should be 
law. 
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T here could hardly 
be more appropri- 
ate a place than 
the Royal College 
of Art for this 
particular exhibition to start 
its tour - or so one would 
hope. Having seen it, one is 
not quite so sure. It is not 
that The Quick and the 
Dead, in its somewhat maca- 
bre and gruesome way, is 
not a fascinating and at 
times richly satisfying exhi- 
bition. Bat on leaving, one 
cannot but reflect upon the 
emptiness, in terms of the 
contemporary experience 
and practice of the artist, 
that it exposes by default 
We might have expected it 
to be a practical and useful 
didactic exercise, with a 
direct relevance to the work- 
ing interests of the modem 
student to the event it is 
merely a spectacular curios- 
ity, evidence that anatomy 
was once a central and natu- 
ral concern of every artist a 
body of knowledge and prac- 
tical expertise that was pert 
of bis professional equip- 
ment It is now no more than 
an anachronism, a subject to 
be taken up occasionally and 
self-consciously, where it is 
taken up at all 
For the hard fact is that 
the physical appea ra nce and 
inner workings of living 
creatures, and in particular 
of our own kind, are, or 
should be. the stuff of long, 
serious study. And indeed 
for several centuries they 
were, even up to a genera- 


Lessons from life 


William Packer on the joys of anatomy 


tion or so ago. And if anat- 
omy was one part of that 
study, the consideration of 
the living figure, life draw- 
ing, painting and modelling 
to be precise, was the other. 
There is no reason why the 
life study should be a part of 
this exhibition, but in hav- 
ing these many powerful, 
dreadfully beautiful works 
put before us, the relation is 
constantly inferred. 

Deanna Petherbridge, the 
curator of this exhibition 
and whose idea it was, is the 
current professor of drawing 
at the Royal College of Art a 
position that was only estab- 
lished in recent years. That 
it exists at all might reason- 
ably be taken as reassurance 
that all is welt and that the 
disciplines of the critical 
observation and description 
of file figure are still hon- 
oured and practised. And 
there was a time, of course, 
when the college, along with 
a life-studio in daily use, had 
its full set of banes articu- 
lated on its stand. Anyone 
who was an art student 
before about 1964 may well 
still have a few drawings of 
the skeleton and the muscu- 
lature of the figure some- 
where at the bottom of the 
drawer. We all had to do 


them, to pass the old Inter- 
mediate gXBTTV 
As the professor well 
knows, there are no sneb 
requirements nowadays. The 
peculiarity of her exhibition, 
an unwitting irony perhaps, 
is that by its very celebra- 
tion of such study, it should 
emphasis its current lack. 

F or what she has 
done, in making a 
choice of works 
from the time of 
Dhrer and Leon 
ardo to the present day. is to 
show how the great tradition 
of artistic anatomical study 
was founded in observation 
and analysis, dissection and 
description, the artist work- 
ing hand in glove with the 
anatomist and natural phi- 
losopher. But wbat she does 
not show is how that tradi- 
tion continued into our own 
time, for nothing of the 20th 
century that she includes is 
of that kind. 

Rather, it shifts abruptly 
from disinterested preoccu- 
pation to self-conscious 
expression, that is to say 
from the image emerging as 
the product of study, to the 
image Indulged for its own 
sake, but with no quality of 
discovery at alL The paradox 


is that the most powerful, 
most beautiful and most 
truly personal and expres- 
sive images are just those 
that come out of that disci- 
plined, disinterested study, 
from Leonardo and Vesalius. 
to Cowper, Stubbs and Jan 
van Riemsdyck in tbe 18 th 
century. Ford Madox Brown 
and Charles Landseer in the 
19th. The Riemsdycks espe- 
cially. of the child in the 
womb, are as astonishing as 
they are memorable. 


But when we come to 
those modem artists making 
modem art, for all that the 
body may supply the mate- 
rial image, we find nothing 
but the easy striking of atti- 
tudes, nothing learnt, noth- 
ing said. Marc Quinn's 
sloppy life-cast is, well, a 
sloppy life-cast Kiki Smith's 
casts of the male and female 
uro-genital systems pretend 
to significance but again, are 
just casts. Cindy Sherman is 
an extremely interesting art- 


ists. but her image of a dis- 
membered mannikin here is 
hardly relevant to tbe sub- 
ject in band. And we return 
to those older images, those 
flayed and distressed bodies, 
exploded demonstration 
models and eviscerated 
corpses, to Hogarth. Rubens 
and Cortona, ir not with 
relief exactly, at least with 
the more lively and intense 
an interest. 

The Quick and the Dead - 
artists and anatomy: The 
Boyal College of Art, Lon- 
don SW7, until November 
24. then on to Coventry and 
Leeds; a National Touring 
Exhibition, organised by the 
Hayward Gallery for the 
Arts Council of England. 


T owards the begin- 
ning of Carson 
Kreitzer’s The Slow 
Drag, Johnny 
Christmas, the transvestite 
jazz musician whose life tbe 
show is about makes some 
remark about his kids. 
“Kids?" whispered a man in 
front of me, in disbelief. 
Well, quite. Johnny is a 
woman who lived her life as 
a man in order to play her 
beloved jazz and managed to 
“father” several boys. The 
frustrating thing about tbe 
play is that Kreitzer never 
gets down to brass tacks 
with any of tbe issues she 
raises. 

Kreitzer calls her piece a 
“jazz musical”. Scenes from 
Johnny’s life are inter- 
spersed with wonderfully 
performed stags by the cast 
and the on-stage jazz quin- 
tet. It is a polished, playful 
piece and slips down as eas- 
ily as the bourbon consumed 
on stage. Bui the very style 
that makes the show so easy 
to enjoy also prevents any 
real engagement with the 
story. 

Kreitzer certainly touches 
on a good many themes. In 
Johnny's life, based on that 
of real-life saxophonist Billy 


Theatre 

Blues 
in drag 

Tipton, she spots an extreme 
version of what many people 
had to do to survive in the 
harsh world of the 1930s 
entertainment business. 
Appearing alongside Johnny 
on stage are Chester Kent, a 
black man who was “just 
white enough to pass”, and 
June Wedding, his wife, who 
had to change her name and 
simper prettily to get to 
where she wanted to go. But 
this is a theme that is hinted 
at, rather then developed. 

There are other darker, 
things not discussed here 
too, about gender and iden- 
tity. What, for instance, did 
the woman in tbe trousers 
feel when her “wife" gave 
birth? Was her urge to be a 
man the escape from some- 
thing more complex? 

These are rich seams 
remain unmined, but the 
play is good on the mysteri- 
ous nature of love. Clearly 


what June and Johnny feel 
for one another is far more 
than skin deep. Whether it is 
lesbian attraction, or some- 
thing much harder to catego- 
rise. Kreitzer leaves open to 
question - rigbtiy. since we 
feel we are in the presence of 
that bittersweet, unfathom- 
able emotion that is the sub- 
ject and source of so many of 
great blues songs. 

For the rest though, it is 
best to just sit back and 
enjoy the performances. Lisa 
Sadovy makes a charismatic 
Johnny, with her slicked- 
back hair, pale, pinched fea- 
tures and uneasy gait. Chris- 
topher C-olquhoun, beguiling 
as the lanky, cheeky Ches- 
ter, can leapfrog a grand 
piano, light up a cigarette 
and sing, ail without draw- 
ing breath. The lynchptn of 
the evening, though, is Kim 
Criswell as June. Her fabu- 
lous voice can wrap around 
you like smoke or knock you 
firing- Her electrifying per- 
formance of “Blues in tbe 
Night” is worth the ticket 
alone. 

Sarah Hemming 


Whitehall Theatre, London 
SWl (0171 369 1735). 
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U ntil this week there 
had been criticism 
that Chris Smith, the 
UK culture secretary, 
had done nothing for the arts 
daring his five months in the 
job. Now many will be wishing 
he had stayed dormant longer. 

Was it the challenge of 
appearing on Tuesday before a 
Commons select committee, 
which would ask him for his 
solution to Covent Garden’s 
endemic problems, that produced 
the bombshell on Monday that 
he wonld like to see it sharing 
Its new. £214m home with 
English National Opera? 

There are many in the arts 
who *hink that the need to be 
seen to be doing something, 
anything, produced such a 
provocative plan. Shrewdly, 
Chris Smith has allowed Sir 
Richard Eyre to tinker with his 
proposals and, if the public 


The briefest of honeymoons 

An tony Thomcroft on the implications of this week's provocative plan for Covent Garden 

ftn mntfi. With the council is consigned to fin 


reaction continues to be 
negative, the strong-minded Eyre 
may tone them down. By 
Thursday there were the first 
signs of ministerial 
back-tracking. 

Covent Garden is playing 
along with the inquiry but it is 
not happy. For a start, many of 
the contributors to its £100m 
rebuilding appeal, which has 
already brought in £70m, are 
giving money in return for 
guaranteed seats In the new 

building from which to watch 
the Royal Opera and the Royal 

Ballet They may withdraw their 
cash if they are going to get a 
hybrid house with the ENO. and 


the whole redevelopment could 
look shaky. 

Then the inevitable sackings of 
surplus musicians and singers 
could create a political backlash, 
as wonld selling off the popular 
Coliseum to Cameron Ma ci ntosh. 
Lord Lloyd Webber, or even the 
Disney Corporation. Doubtless 
by May 1, when Eyre reports, 
different proposals will have 
emerged and this week’s frenzy 
will seem ancient history. 

At least, daring all the 
turmoil, a donation of around 
£13m from a charitable trust has 
lanced the boll of Covent 
Garden's deficit of £7m, and 
rising, and removed the 


immediate worries about its 
insolvency. 

The real loser has been the 
Arts Council, which w as 
completely sidelined daring the 
week. In theory it should take 
the decisions about opera 
provision in London - it even 
had its own review under way. 
In practice it has been 
neutered. 

For weeks, rumours have 
circulated that the government 
is seeking to down the Arts 
Council, making it an advisory 
body. The money saved on its 
running costs would go to 
artists. The regional arts boards 
would "take many of the 


decisions on grants, with the 
national institutions, tike Covent 
Garden and the National 
Theatre, funded directly by the 
minister. 

Such reports have gained 
substance from this week's 
events. With only an acting 
secretary general in Graham 
Devlin, and a retiring chairman 
In Lord Cowrie, the council is in 
no state to stand up to a 
determined minister, esp ec ial l y a 
minister who is drawing np the 
job description for a new 
pinrirmaTi, and who can influence 
the choice of a new secretary 
general. Smith seems in no 
hurry to till the posts, and the 


council is consigned to limbo for 
the foreseeable future. Some 
members of the council must be 
wondering whether it is worth 
staying on board- 

The arts world’s disgnmtie- 
ment with Chris Smith may 
grow in the nest few weeks 
when it is confirmed that he 
intends to keep the previous 
government's budget for the arts 
Tor 1998. and effectively freeze, 
for the sixth successive year, the 
money available for grants to 
arts companies. Since most 
already have growing debts, this 

could prove disastrous. 

Of coarse, there is still the 
lottery. Although Tony Blair has 


the arts lottery budget to 
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Smith continues to preside over 
Tory budgets, while topping 
J^np^Sh populist metres 
that play well down the pub 
couldlead to one of the bjwtert 

of honeymoons between the arts 

and Its favoured suitor. 


A fiasco 
waiting 
to 

happen 

Anthony Everitt traces the rising 
trend of political intervention 
faced by the Arts Council 

A friend of mine justify controversial deci- 
who works at the sions. 
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A friend of mine 
who works at the 
Arts Council of 
England wrote to 
me the other day, 
saying that day-to-day busi- 
ness was going fine. “The 
only challenge at the 
moment is how to avoid ter- 
minal decline caused by 
other means.” 

Things do look grim - 
despite the fact that recent 
events suggest a Carry On 
movie. First came the row 
about Mary Allen’s sudden 
transition without public 
advertisement from the Arts 
Council to the top job at the 
Royal Opera House. Leave 
was sought not from her 
employer. Lord Gowrie. the 
council's chairman, as the 
rules said it should have 
been, but from the culture 
secretary Chris Smith. 

And now Smith has 
suggested that English 
National Opera moves in 
with the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden. This idea 
may or may not have its 
merits, but one thing is clear 
- it is hardly a vote of confi- 
dence in the Arts Council, 
which is meant to be respon- 
sible for such matters. 

The implication is that the 
poor old thing hasn't a clue 
how to manage its affairs, as 
it stumbles from one pratfall 
to another. Old enemies are 
licking their chops. This is 
all extremely unfair. The 
Arts Council has certainly 
made mistakes (I played a 
part in some or them myself 
when l worked for it in the 
l9S0s and early 1990s >. But 
what is going on at the 
moment is not its fault. 

The explanation lies in his- 
tory. During the Arts Coun- 
cil’s early and middle years 
(since its foundation after 
the second world war), its 
relation to government was 
defined by the "arms length 
principle”. This is a very 
British constitutional device. 
It means that, while the Arts 
Council Is responsible to par- 
liament for its expenditure 
of public moneys, it is free to 
develop its own policies and 
to allocate its grants without 
political interference. 

The principle was never 
formalised into a written 
agreement tat least In my 
tune) and has no more status 
than that of custom and 
practice. The advantages of 
the arrangement are that 
artistic freedom of expres- 
sion is protected and arts 

ministers do not fiod 
themselves having to 


justify controversial deci- 
sions. 

For a long time the system 
worked reasonably well 
(although behind the scenes 
there were always discreet 
conversations between the 
Arts Council chairman of 
the day and minis ters). But 
in the last 15 years things 
changed. Politicians began, 
cautiously at first, to inter- 
fere directly in the Arts 
Council’s affairs, often under 
the cover of administrative 
reorganisation. 


B y the time David 
Mellor created 
the Department 
of National Heri- 
tage and became 
Its first secretary of state in 
1992, the arm was only there 
to be twisted. Mellor saw no 
reason why he should hand 
over the money he had 
wrung out of the Treasury to 
people over whom he had no 
control. 

The council's chairman, 
Lord Palumbo, and I were 
offered a deal: we would be 
given a substantial increase 
in the Treasury grant on 
condition we gave the minis- 
ter the opportunity to see 
and comment on proposed 
grants to arts organisations 
before they were put to the 
Arts Council (that is to say. 
its governing committee) for 
approval. We were given to 
understand that we 
remained free agents and no 
improper pressure was being 
applied. Perish the thought 
The dilemma was painful. 
The choice lay between 
maintaining constitutional 
propriety and addressing the 
financial crisis in the arts. 
All things considered, the 
latter had to take prece- 
dence. David Mellor was 
shown a list, to which no 
changes were in fact made. 
The Arts Council got its rise. 

I recall another, smaller 
example of erosion. The Arts 
Council's dance department 
had been pressed for many 
years to give regular funding 
to a touring ballet company, 
London City Ballet This had 
never been forthcoming and 
one day T was summoned to 
the Houses of Parliament 
with a couple of council 
members to meet some MPs 
who had an interest in the 
company. One minister, 
from the heritage depart- 
ment, attended “simply as 
an observer". It was a civil 
encounter. At the end, the 
minister remarked that he 
would not try to influence 
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Backstage at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden: victim of erosion of the arms-langth funding principle 


us. His primary task was to 
raise more money for the 
Arts Council from the Trea- 
sury. But he had to confess 
this task would be made 
much easier if we were able 
to see our way to helping the 
ballet company. For the 
record, although London 
City Ballet continued to 
receive grants from the Arts 
Council, it never won the 
regular funding it sought. 


T here is nothing 
shocking, nor 
even reprehensi- 
ble. in tins rising 
trend of political 
intervention. It is under- 
standable that democratic 
politicians wish to wield the 
power the voters have given 
them and, by the same 
token, that quangocrats feel 
obliged to bow to representa- 
tives of the popular will. 

Nobody blinks, for exam- 
ple, at the absence of the 
anus-length principle in 
local government, which 
gives more money to the arts 


than Westminster. It is how 
culture, ministries work in 
other perfectly civilised 
European countries. 

The problem really is one 
of duplicity, collusion and 
secrecy. It is curious that 
some leading arts figures 
who are among the foremost 
defenders of the Arts Coun- 
cil's independence are happy 
to appeal privately to gov- 
ernment if they are not get- 
ting their way with the 
council itself. 

Members of the Royal 
Opera House board, when 
crossed in past years, would 
not t hink twice before 
approving a message to 
Number Ten, asking “John” 
to look into the matter at 
issue. A widespread habit of 
by-passing the Arts Council 
and talking to government 
directly grew at all levels in 
the arts co mmuni ty while 
the myth of autonomy, if 
increasingly battered, 
remained in place. 

As a result well-connected 
organisations like the ROH 


were able to deflect or soften 
attempts by the Arts Council 
to assess their activities 
and, when necessary, insist 
on good management and 
val ue-for-mo ney. 

And so the scene Is set for 
this year's fiascos. The fact 
that two honourable people. 
Lord Chadlington, the ROH 
pharrman, and Mary Allen, 
thought it best to consult 
Chris Smith about her 
future, rather than Lord 
Gowrie. is a sign of how 
completely the arms-length 
principle has collapsed. Now 
another veil has dropped as 
the government commis- 
sions Sir Richard Eyre, 
recently retired from run- 
ning the Royal National 
Theatre, to examine the via- 
bility of co-habitatlon by the 
two London opera compa- 
nies. The Arts Council has 
welcomed the step (what 
else could it say?) and 
remains ostensibly in 
charge, but in fact the. action 
is taking place elsewhere. 

It Is an absurd state of 


affairs, which politicians 
created and only they can 
resolve. They must ‘choose 
firmly and unequivocally 
one of two options. The first 
is to reinstate the arms- 
length principle and leave 
the Arts Council alone to get 
on with its job. 

Or they could stop assert- 
ing the principle in theory 
while subverting it in prac- 
tice - and follow their 
instinct In a word, Britain's 
new ministry of culture 
could announce that it is 
assuming direct control of 
the arts and intends to take 
all the decisions. Fifty years 
of tradition might be tom 
up, but that is in the nature 
of modernisation, the gov- 
ernment’s great project 

Both alternatives are 
workable and reasonable. 
What is unsustainable is the 
dishonest status quo. 

■ Anthony Eoeritt urns dep- 
uty secretary-general of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
from 1985 and secretary- 
general from 1990 to 1994. 


H onestly, it’s great, t 
satire on the < 
BBC. Really. 
There’s this won- i 
derful News Quiz which is s 
really, you know, hard-hit- i 
ring and, you know, so phist! - J 
cated. There are really great i 
jokes like President Clinton 
saying “quick buck" and it i 
sounding like something else < 
_ you know. And jokes 1 
about Welshmen and their 1 
sheep Richard Gere and 
small rodents, you know, 
really adult 

Sometimes they have 
guests from the real world, 
like Kate Ache, who try and 
be funny, hut they're not up 
to it A cobbler should stick 
to his last. And when it 
comes to cobblers Kate Adie 
is up there with the best of 
riiem, 

Then there’s political sat- 
ire, like Alan Coren saying 
the Queen has glasses “on 
the end of her conk" - we 
hooted. It’s so daring and 
adult so, well, thrusting. No 
wonder the magazine Punch 
went the way It. .did: Alan 
was one of its last editors 
before it wait bust the first 
rime round. Sometimes his 
jokes are so deep there’s 
silence after them as if the 
studio audience had to work 
out the real meaning of his 
dazzling wit Then he says a 
word like “conk" or "hug- 
ger” and we get it at last - 
and fall about! 

Some pathetic wrinklies 
may object. Last week, in 
the repeat they cut one or 
two jokes, like “sitting on 
the right hand of God" (get 
it? we roared!) and “get 
behind me, Satan” (shirt-lift- 
ers ahoy!). In case they 
offend some nutters. God, 
it’s not as if we're Islamic or 
anything. Jesus, how spastic. 
Yes, it’s great to get at the 
bid and ugly, or young and 
beautiful, the failures, and 
the successes, the powerful 
(and the defenceless) - well, 
anyone they don’t like, actu- 
ally. and can get a quick jibe 
at. It’s great. And so BBC. 

James “Spoiler" Boyle's 
secret agenda of dumbing 
down, before the official 
changes to Radio 4’s sched- 
ule, proceeds with breath- 
taking effrontery. The latest 
atrocity is The Romans in 
Britain whose first pro- 
gramme was skittishly enti- 
tled Let's Look at the Evi- 
dence. Guy it's Over to 
You . . . “Historian and 
archaeologist” Guy de la 
B€doyere led an audience of 
presumed 10-year-olds 
through the shallows of the 
past, gently explaining the 
i full significance of long 
words and complicated con- 
cepts like “history” and 
“archaeology” in terms 
familiar to the Victorian 
Little Arthur's History of 
England, all in a breath- 
lessly urgent tone, like 
David Attenborough coming 


upon a pile of vintage bat- 
droppings. 

Readings from the Romans 
were done with a heavy piz- 
zeria-waiter accent. Guy 
dropped in matily reassuring 
footnotes (“yes, that’s Clau- 
dius of I Claudius and the 
TV series”) when not pres- 
enting us with such extraor- 
dinary revelations as how. 
besides coins and documents, 
tomb inscriptions can help 
us piece together the past - 
tombs of your ancestors and 
mine. And there was I think- 
ing that we had, like 
Minerva, sprung fully- 
formed from the brow of 
Jupiter - or perhaps that’s 
just journalists. 


W 


ho in God’s 
name is this 
superannuated 
schools broad- 


W hen the 

Washington 
Opera opens Us 
doors on a new 
season tonight, it will have 
Placido Domingo as its focal 
point. Not only is the 
celebrated tenor singing the 
title role in Pagltacd, 
he is also beginning his 
second season as artistic 
director. 

The Washington Opera is 
a rapidly growing company 
in search of an identity - 
unsure of its strengths and 
not even certain of its home. 
It seems to be expanding in 
all directions, at a pace 
beyond its control. While 
Domingo adds undeniable 
lustre and prestige, the 
important question is 
whether his activities will 
benefit Lhe company in the 
long term. Content to bask 
in his glow, not many people 


Washington brings on the clown 

As the season opens with ‘Pagliacci’, Pierre Ruhe looks at the Domingo effect at the Opera 


cast aimed at? If children, 
why does it go out In a slot 
previously occupied by adult 
broadcasting? But perhaps 1 
fell Into the category of the 
“Bufton-Tufton" type 
referred to (twice), whatever 
that means. There were 
thanks, in the closing cred- 
its, to Private Eye. Was It all 
a parody? 

I suspect not, to judge 
from Reinventing the Wheel. 
the history of technology 
playfully introduced by a 
comedian - I mean an inten- 
tional, professional come- 
dian. Spoiler Boyle appears 
to have taken the BBC’s 
original injunction to 
“inform, educate and enter- 
tain" with plodding literal- 
ness to mean all three must 
be combined simultaneously 
in one person. All we need is 
farmyard impersonations 
and hinny stories about the 
mother-in-law from the next 
Reith lecturer. 

Among the regulars: two 
good Desert Island Discs 
recently vindicated the 
unfashionable: posh nobs . 
talking educatedly (John 
Julius Norwich, delightful 
on such obsessions as 
Venice, music Including 
Coward and Ruth Etting 
among more serious choices) 
and experts expounding 
their passions without 
vulgarisation or playing 
down. 

With Sue Lawley asking 
all the right questions, the 
naturalist Richard Mabey 
voiced his philosophy - neo- 
Petr arch an, pantheistic, 
whatever - of everything in 
its place and all well with 
the world, if left to nature. 
His love for his subject 
shone out, gracing with dig- 
nity all things in their own 
territory. “Nightingale here 
- who are you?" was how he 
put it without sounding in 
the least bit soppy. You sud- 
denly glimpsed more of the 
country, man in the natural 
scheme of things, than in 
nearly half a century of 

Archers. 


busy wooing the company 
back into the fold, and for 
the time being, the Opera 
and the Kennedy Center 
remain precariously 
dependent on each other. 


in Washington seem to be 
asking it. 

Do ming o has his own 
a gwtfta , and the Washington 
Opera receives only a 
portion of his formidable 
energies. Many in the opera 
world believe he is in 
Washington to build a 
r£sum£ for running the Met. 
Domingo the singer remains 
a potent vocal and theatrical 
presence - but in 
Washington, apart from 
s ingin g in at least one 
production each season, his 
chief attribute is in 
schmoozing with 
benefactors. 

Although subscription 


sales have been high over 
the years, 95 per cent of 
seats were sold before 
opening night last season, a 
level of support any 
company would envy. And 
Domingo can raise cash: a 
"Welcome to Washington" 
gala swelled the company's 
coffers by S2-5m. 


Y et Domingo - whose 
contract runs till 
2000 - has made 
some highly 

questionable decisions. He 
has hired his wife Marta to 
direct one production each 
season - last year an 
embarrassing Traviaia, this 


year Puccini’s La rondme. 
And he has turned the 
company into a home for his 
young protfigifies; despite the 
glitz, the Washington Opera 
is not up to international 
standards. 

The most consistently 
satisfying evenings are spent 
when music director Heinz 
Fricke is in the pit An east 
German routinier of the old 
school. Fricke turns the 
orchestra into a first-rate 
ensemble: recent 
performances of Figaro and 

RosenkavaMer were 
outstanding musical 
triumphs. Ton would expect 
a company to draw on such 


strengths - yet Fricke is 
kept in the shadows. Ibis 
season he will be confined to 
Die ZaubetfUite (in English) 

and Don Giovanni. 

Domingo’s presence has 
done little to stem the . 
imbroglios surrounding the 
Opera's rental arrangement' 
with the Kennedy Center. 
The availability of the 
24219-seat opera house, its 
preferred venue, is restricted 
because the Center also 
rents the hall to blockbuster 
musicals. These touring 
shows force the Opera down 
the corridor into the L100 
Eisenhower Theater for part 
of the season. Only two 


productions can be 
performed in repertory: the 
company is bursting at the 


H elp seemed on the 
way when a 818m 
gift of a vacated 
downtown 
building raised the 
possibility of a purpose-built 
home. But the estimated 
$200m cost of building a new 
theatre has killed off any 
chance that the site could be 
turned Into an opera house. 
Everyone except Patricia 
MosseL the company's 
executive director, has 
acknowledged its 


unfeas ibility. Domingo — 
who has repeatedly stated 
that his fund-raising 
priorities are for 
improvements in production 
- has put a deadline on 
the camp ai g n, saying that 
“by the end of the season 
we should know what and 
where our future will 
be". 

The Opera could develop 
the site as rehearsal and 
storage space, rent ft out, or 
simply sell it For its part, 
the Kennedy Center has 
finally realised that the loss 
of the Washington Opera 
would be a blow to the 
Center's prestige; it has been 


T he current season, 
fairly traditional by 
American 
standards, includes 
L'elisir d’amore and Romeo a 
Juliette, but also some 
oddities. Domingo’s parents 
were zarzuela singers, and 
he plans to give regular . 
performances of the finer 
examples of the genre: this 
year it will be Amadeo 
Vives’s Dona Frandsquita. 
But apart from some 
Spanish and Latin American 
opera in its repertory, what 
other lasting legacy will 
there be for the Washington 
Opera after Domingo moves 
on? 
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WEEKEND FT DC 


ROY ORStSON: Black single-breasted suit, £529, by Kenzo at Harrods, 
Krughtsbridge, London SWi (0171-730 1234). Black long-aleeved V-neck line 
wool jumper, £179, by Giorgio Armani at 37 Sloene Street, London SWI (0171 
-235 6232). Belt with silver detail, £49. by Paul Smith, as before. 



CHARLES DICKENS: Sack wool 
single-breasted suit, £568, and black 
brogues, £185, both by Paul Smith, 
details as before. Fine blue check 
shirt, £70, by Joseph, as before. 
Cerise tie by Harrods, £29.95. 


Fashion 



■ !.-■ 


the most primary of colours 


From the garb of a brooding underclass to the choice of mainstream man - blame Kenzo, Issey Miyake, et al, says Robert Thomson 


T here is a; fashion 
statement of a 
scene in the just 
released, .. ludi- 
crous fi lm Face! 
Off in which the lead actor, 
Nicholas Cage, a doe-eyed 
darling of a killer in a cus- 
tomary binary role (“look 
innocent", “look lethal”), 
strolls down an airport run- 
way that doubles as cine- 
matic catwalk. Dressed ele- 
gantly but menacingly in the . 
most basic of blacks, Mr 
Cage does a Donna Karan. _ 
In the age of stylish vio- 


lence that is both balletic 
and “fntellectuar, as long, as 
irony pulls the trigger. It. 1 b 
appropriate that designer 
'Wack fe railed an to add sub- 
stance to flimsy scenes. In 
the old black hat, white hat 
days, the male millinery 
only distinguished charac- 
ters, but film ' rurir now 
.means that villain aT| d hero 
both wear Hugo Bess black 
and are that bit mare com- 
plex because of it 
The sartorial, profundity 
obvious to the modem film- 
maker has been given philo- 



Czech Speake Direct Shop: 

The new brochure wittijragrance samples, , 
is now available for £5 (refunded against 

your first order). 

FREEPHONE: 0800 919728 24 HOUR E«r 0181 981 7232 
For caQen outside the UK: TeL +44 181 9804567 _ 
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44 PIECE SET FOR SIX PEOPLE 

Solid silver < *■■■■» £1250 

Silver plated £450 

Stainless steel £.->00 
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sophlc foundation by John 
Harvey, author of Men in 
Black, a title borrowed by 
.another film with black-clad 
actors. We've always known 
Qiat blade Is the polysyllable 
Of colours but, at last, some- 
one has -proved that Baude- 
laire and Dickens and Rus- 
kin were aware that it was 
the “power colour". 

Other colours, the blues, 
greens and browns of this 
world, are the stuff of shal- 
lowness and aesthetic Imma- 
turity. Black is all about 
introspective depth, and 
even if this is articulated in 
meaningless on-screen 
grunts by an overpaid actor, 
well, there must be a deep 
thought or serious sentiment 
somewhere beneath that 
beautifully finished knee- 
length, black wool-blend 
coat from Paul Smith. 

The argument of Men in 


Black is that this 'most pri- 
mary of colcmrs hints at 
everything from the death of 
God to the fertility of black 
alluvial mud. It is the pre- 
ferred wardrobe of Satan and 
of the off-duty priest, and. 
the intimidating bloke in 
head-to-toe black on the 
train seat opposite has 
evolved in a fairly straight 
line from the Black Friars, 
the Dominicans, who played 
such an -important role in 

the Inquisition. 

To prove the point of 
black’s historical impact, 
Harvey quotes Castiglicme in 
The Courtier “Therefore me 
thinke a blacke colour bath 
a better grace in garments 
than any other.” Shake- 
speare had his Hamlet (the 
black prince) and Charles 
Dickens laced his books with 
impressive men, not just 
undertakers, who wore black 


because, Harvey suggests, “a 
man in black is a man you 
can trust”. 

The argument is mare sus- 
tainable in the late 20th cen- 
tury. haring left behind the 
black of fascism and the 

Blues, greens, 
browns are 
the stuff of 
shallowness 
and aesthetic 
immaturity 

stigma of- Mediterranean 
mourning. Dandies, Harvey 
says, often wore black. Franz 
Kafka’s hero in The Trial 
“chose his best black suit” 
when placed under arrest. 
And Marlon Brando wore 


biker black, with epaulets, in 
The Wild One. 

In summary, Harvey 
observes: “It seems to me 
one visible fact, in the his- 
tory of the -millennium that 
is shortly to end. has been - 
unevenly and in waves and 
abeyances - the darkening, 
the blackening, of men, of 
what they wear.” And we 
know who is to blame: 
Kenzo, Issey Miyake and a 
cast of designers who have 
elevated black from the garb 
of a brooding underclass to 
the choice of mainstream 
man. 

There is something of the 
night about the man who 
wears black but, if every- 
body is wearing black, how 
do you distinguish the bohe- 
mian from the buffoon? The 
ebb and flow of other fashion 
colours - panama grey and 
off-burgundy and military 


green - being a mere distrac- 
tion from the encroaching 
dominance of black. 

In support of the theory, 
Harvey's frontispiece quotes 
a scene from the glibly vio- 
lent film Reservoir Dogs in 
which each of the main char- 
acters is named after a col- 
our: 

Mr Pink: Why can’t roe 
pick out our awn colour? 

Joe: l tried that once, it don 1 
work. You get four guys fight- 
ing over who’s gorma be Mr 
Black. 

Now that the literature 
search has been done and 
the myth of black firmly 
established, we must cham- 
pion another colour, giving 
it a fresh past and a signifi- 
cance beyond appearance. 
That colour is red. From the 
motto Better Red than Dead 
to the Little Red Book and 
the red-letter day, auspicious 


because saints’ days were 
marked in red on the calen- 
dar, the political and reli- 
gious significance is dear. 

Red is the colour of blood, 
of anger, of romance and of 
bankruptcy, but the design- 
ers and film-makers axe yet 
to take It seriously. There 
have been experiments in 
red jackets, red ties and the 
occasional pair of red shoes, 
but not enough to build op a 
body of work. 

The red suit is left to 
Santa Claus but, if you think 
about it hard, brightish red 
is the only dear alternative 
to black, now the staple col- 
our of harsh economic ratio- 
nalism and made-to-measure 
violence. Somebody has to 
take a stand and Tony Blair 
is just the man for the job. 

□ Men in Black, John Bar- 
ney. Reaktion Books, £12.95. 



Holland & Holland 
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REFINEMENT STILL COMES WITH A DOUBLE-BARRELLED NAM] 

ran INFBINATieM, TUMI CALL, 0171 408 441 f. 


Yon don’t have to know 
someone really well 
to give the perfect gift. 

In fact, yon don’t 
have to know them at all. 

Please give blood. 

There’s a life to be saved right nov. 

Cal 1-800 GIVE LIFE 
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Lucia van der Post scans the 
charitable catalogues and 
finds there are worthwhile 
gifts tucked away in them 


T his week, How To 
Spend It takes a 
second look at 
catalogues to help 
those who have 
decided that this year they 
really are going to have 
everything ready, wrapped 
and in spanking order by 
Christmas eve. 

The selection is taken 
from catalogues issued by 
charitable organisations, 
where a proportion of the 
money - It is almost impos- 
sible to discover just how 
large or small that propor- 
tion is - goes to the chosen 
charity. 

Buying from some of the 
catalogues - especially 
Oxfam and Traidcraft - gen- 
erates money from sale of 
the wares and also provides 
work for those poor and 
underprivileged areas which 
produce the goods. 

The selection is seldom 
very stylish or avant-garde - 
some sort of central buying 
agency seems to have a 
rather predictable hand in 
their wares - but tucked 
away are some surprisingly 
attracti v e things, 'file cata- 
logues* strengths seem to be 
that they provide an easy 
way of ordering all the stan- 
dard Christmas essentials 
such as paper, cards, tags 
and calendars. And for those 
who like the idea of at least 
some of the money going to 
a worthwhile cause, this Is 
the way to buy them. 


- some cards, diaries and 
notebooks, but anybody seri- 
ously wanting to support 
this charity (it funds a com- 
puter-based bone marrow 
donor scheme) could find 
some sensible and useful 
presents. Handmade bees- 
wax candles at £10.49 for 
four, Christmas cakes and 
puddings, gardening pres- 
ents, pot-pourris, CD holder 
(rather jolly this - in the 
shape of a pencil It holds 25 
CDs (£49.95), golf presents 
and a nmali selection of toys 
(the old-fashioned pick-up 
sticks are just £2.49 and a 
simple set of solitaire is only 

£439). 


British Red Cross, tel: 
012283-506767 

This offers the widest choice 
of papers, tags, decorations, 
advent calendars all 
other paraphernalia of the 
traditional Christmas. Noth- 
ing cutting-edge here, aU in 
old-fashion Santa mode, but 
a useful way to buy from a 
wide selection. There is also 
a wide selection of standard, 
classic presents: Initialled 
pen sets, stationery packs, 
perfumed drawer liners, 
warm slippers, road maps, 
luggage accessories and all 
the rash Presents tend to fall 
into the usefhl rather than 
stylish bracket, but some- 
where in there ought to be 
something for everyone.- 
There’s also a useful selec- 
tion for the hard-up of pres- 
ents under £10. 


Actionaid, tet01209-831456 
Small but useful - a good 
selection of cards and wrap- 
ping paper, crackers and cal- 
endars followed by some 
attractive presents. There 
are chenille bathroom rugs, 
aromatherapy kits, cook 
books and - a great idea this 
for those living in countries 
where batteries and electric- 
ity' are hard to come by - the 
first clockwork radio, the 
Baygen (£69.99). 


Anthony Nolan Bone Mar- 
row Trust tel: 01209-831456 
Not too wide a selection here 



When she said 

ur-* n 

Oive me a ring sometime , 
she was referring to 


the A sprey Icon Collection. 




OocfcurtM from above: 

• Hgong va*» and mug, £1435 and 
£935, from Survival 

• Candtoe and cands stick, £530, 
from Shelter 

• Washed wood frame, £1239, from 
Traidcraft 

• African drummer, £1539 from 
Traidcraft: 

• Stars (flits i lo, £2939, from 
Traidcraft 

• Tal cat, £1536, from Oxfam 
FabTrade 

• Pewtar hair brush, £2339, from 
the National Trust 

• Btanlshed Inca bowl, £1939, 

from Oxfam FakTrade flj 

• PaacS CD hofcfar, £4935, 't 

from the Anthony Nolan Bone ' 

Marrow Trust 

• Wastie cushion, £39, from the 
National Trust for Scotland 

• supper boots, £839, from British 
Rad Cross 

• Setters tavern dock, £2335, 
from the National Trust for Scotland 

• Aromathenmy pot, £435, from 


. m 


• Noah's Arit money box, 
£1039, Traidcraft 




The National Trust, 
tefc 0117-988 4747 
Perhaps the most elegant 
(though small) selection of 
presents of all the charitably 
inclined catalogues. From 
elegant foods (Christmas 
puddings, dried fruits, pud- 
ding-shaped chocolates, 
Glenflddich Highland 
Whisky Cake) and cards, to 
some exceedingly attractive 
Georgian-styled glassware, 

cream ware, simple photo- 
graph frames, a waterproof 
picnic rug (£4430) and some 
sleek pewter hairbrushes 




(£2339), which can be ini- 
tialled for £2-50 each. 


The National Trust for Scot- 
land, tet 031-226 5922 
A distinct Scottish flavour to 
this catalogue. Again, it isn’t 
large, but there are some 
charming presents for those 


of a nostalgic or patriotically 
Scottish turn of mind - crys- 
tal wine goblets (£42.95 a 
pair), a game board based on 
Edinburgh's Charlotte 
Square (£25), Scottish haggis 
(£3.75), a honeypot from 
Ceres in Fife, a revival of 
19th century Scottish pottery 


(very attractive indeed, 
£39.95), a patchwork quilt 
made from various tartans 
(£129.95 for the single, 
£152.75 far the double), cash- 
mere bedsocks (£34.95), and a 
cushion edged in tartan feat- 
uring a West Highland Ter- 
rier (239). 


mg the thumb piano found 
all over Africa from Zaire to 
Botswana), original prints, 
jewellery and T-shirts. 
Lushest or all is the "great 
spirit" robe or Pendleton 
blanket, traditionally worn 
by Navajo warriors far the 
great- ceremonies, £160. 


STORE NOW OPEN 



Oxfam Fair Trade Co, tel: 
01392-429428 

More cards but also a wide 
selection of presents ranging 
from those you sincerely 
hope not to be given, to 
those you would love to 
receive. Among the best are 
simple striped dhurries for 
just £29.99, carvings from 
Kenya, wicker from India 
and the Philippines, terra- 
cotta pots and fl aw dishes 
freon Lombok, throws with a 
Mayan influence from Gua- 
temala, oil burners from 
Bangladesh and & good selec- 
tion of sturdy wooden toys 
and attractive Christmas 
decorations. 


Shelter, tel: 0980-539102 
A good selection of cards, 
wrapping paper, tags and the 
rest and a slim selection of 
some attractive small pres- 
ents: candles, tapestry kits, 
English teas, fudges, pre- 
serves, soaps and bath prod- 
ucts. 


Traidcraft, teL 0191-491592 
Much best and th<» fat- 
test of the charity catalogues 
and printed an better paper 


than ever before. Now that 
ethnic is so chic and the ori- 
ental influence is pervading 
the haute purlieus of the 
interior decorating world, 
the Traidcraft catalogue 
offers not Just the chance to 
make the giver feel good but 
also the lmprimata of the 
taste barons. 

Here are splendidly ethnic 
wooden bowls and Imple- 
ments from Kenya and India, 
good wooden toys (a colour - 
fol handrearved Noah’s Ark 
from Sri Lanka for just 
£24.99), creamy textured 
bath mats from India 
(£1439), good plain square 
wooden photograph frames 
from Indonesia (£12.99 and 
£1739), dhurries from fadiw 
and ceramic figures from 
Zimbabwe. 


The clothing, it has to be 
said, does not have quite the 
same cachet, but look for 
sweet (and highly fashion- 
able) embroidered velvet 
bags from India and scarves 
(also from India) and tbe n 
move swiftly on to the statio- 
nery where there is a big 
selection of very attractive 
cards, writing and wrapping 
paper. There are also all 
sorts of wonderful nuts, 
dried fruits, proper coffee 
and other highly politically 
correct foods. 


TJnicef, tel: 01245-476315 
A vast selection of cards, gift 
tags and calendars and oth- 
erwise a small rather baring 
and predictable selection of 
toys, mugs, puzzles and 
T- shir ts. 


OLD BOND 


STREET 


Survival for Tribal People, 
tel: 1071-242 1441 
An organisation devoted to 
helping tribal peoples fight 
for their right to decide their 
own future and to “pro t ect 
their lives, lands and h uman 

rights”. The choice is small 
and most of the presents on 
offer have some connection 
with ethnic matters but they 
are highly attractive: some 
fine stone mugs with a 

charming tribal drawing on 
each at £335 each, beautiful 
books and calendars (the 
First People’s calendar, feat- 
uring stunning sepia photo- 
graphs of North American 
indigenous peoples, is 
among the most beautiful 
I’ve come across), tribal 
musical instruments (includ- 
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Responding io industry needs, FT finance provides objective and 
incisive Management Reports priced from £3 50/$ US 595. These 
d efiniti ve studies are written by experts working within the industry 
and include: 
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■ Europe & The Single Currency 
' Banking fe EU, Switzerland & Norway 

> Banking in East & Central Europe 

> Banking in France 

1 Banking in the UK 
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• Banking in Russia 


t European Banking Law 
1 Banking in Asia Pacific 

> Banking in Japan 

> Banking in India 

• Banking in Sooth America 
■ Banking in the USA 
‘ Banking in the Middle East 
' Business & Risk in Russia and the 
Baltics 


TANNER KROLLE 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 
SINCE 1856 


TEL 0171 A 9 I S 3 4 3 PAX 0171 491 8703 
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Business Men & Women 


To save you time we can 
visit you at your office, 
home or club. Made to 
Measure suits from £450. 


Ring our Head Office on 

01132 880 880 

Vernon Rees &Goodalis 

Bespoke Tailors 


• The Impact of International Money 
Laundering Legislation 

■ Retail Credit & Banking Fraud 

- European Treasury Management 1997 

■ Risks & Rewards of Private Banking 

- Leasing & Asset Based Finance in UK & 
Europe 

• Banking Technology 

• Financing International Trade 

• Relationship Banking 

• Taxation or Finance & Derivatives 

• Asia’s Emerging Bond Markets 
•Japan - Deregulation & The Future of the 

Financial Markets 

• Asia Pacific Profiles 

• Globalisation of Asian Finns 

■ Islamic finance 
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Choose from over ISO tmfitkual and hmmI 
photograph frames aod albums in 
cur fourth amum* n utfi ordo 1 catalogue 
available now 

’ P“ftC! prtjcuu for everyone adUfing^ou. 
For your free colour cabdogne '- 

pfcOM comet at DOW. 

A FEAST OP FRAMES 
Dept. FT. PO Bax 691. StaBram 
Norwich NR129FG . 

TeMFrn: 01692 SS 3307 : 


The new edition of the "LAMili* ABen’ 

I injyria invl ^ t mii foit ii ^^ 
fee tinea an exclusive range of fashionable 

. Jtnri Tmmtinmg OyW rrtmfat from wily flu; 

fi tifjit ftl hf f rff a nd in. 

'Mario-dahe' and the ‘Observer’. - 
' For more iiiiuimaticai please tail ns •’ 
on' 0)81-747-9777 (24 im). or write to: 
Lactltift ADm JutL, 

26 Adam & Eve Mews, 
London W8 6UJ . 
Exqidstte Gift-Wra pp i ng Service 
amL24 hr. Delivery Available. 
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United Cutlers 

Petra Street, Sheffield S48LL 


For a irce copy n! 
our brochure 

Tel 01 H 243 3984 
Fax 0114 243 7128 4 



THR MAGNUM FINK WINE CLUB 

The Cliib provides 

★ Newsletters + 

★ Professional Tours ★ 

* Fine French Varies for Drinking ★ 
★ Increased Knowledge* 

To receive a detoBed brochure. contact 

MAGNUM FINE WINES PLC 

43 PAH Mail, London SW 1 Y 5 JG 
T A 0171-839 5732 Roc 0171-321 0848 
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Unusual herringbones, beautiful checks, 
suftte pktms „tightn?dght Harris Ttveed.. 
dothes for Ladies, Gentiemm & ChUdrai, 
also a range rfHarmTioeedbags 


Or write UK The -Gamma Panama at Compaq- 
Unit 1. The TftEna Cmbr. Bagleys Iw, 
London SW63BVH Bet 0171 371 7011 
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CULNACLOICH 
QLENALMOrO - PERTH 
SCOTLAND JPHt 3SN . 
•Ms 01738 00322 
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WHICH? 

Wine' Guide 1998 


An award winning selection 

,1996 Bordeaux 

1995 Burgundy 


LAY & WHEELER 

.TeL*.0171 329 0308 
, Rut: 0t71329 0311. 


to rirpcyfrtn Wine Madam of the Year 
. GRAPEVINE Wine Bayert Guide 1998 

• ' 24. 



CONNOLLY 11 

The catalogue offers an original collection of exquisite leather goods, 
clothing and accessories for men and women including a fine selection 
of leather driving belts. Please tick boot or ddi.*M7! 235 3883 to receive 
your complimentary copy. : ' * ;■ ... S' ... . ' ‘ 
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16. Cotswcdd CoOectrans combines 
the best of English design, quality 
and value. Our Christmas collection of 
lovely knitwear, co-ordinating separates 
and beautiful prints, together with our 
stunning range of special occasion 
wear, elegant jewellery and accessories, 
make wonderful Christmas gifts. 










For your free catalogue, telephone 
01242 222522 quoting ref. FT1 


1 '• NATIONAL GALLERY 
CARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Beautifully primed large Christmas cards 
reproducing works from the Gallery 
customised with your own personal or 
company details. Telephone 0171 839 2443 
to request a free copy of our caiakgne 
(quote ref, FN7) or write u: 
National Galieiy Publication Ltd, 
Cards For. Christmas (Dept FN7), 

5/6 Pan MaD East. London SW1Y 5BA 
Tel: 0171 839 2443 Fax: 0171 930 0108 


Glenalmond Tweed Company 


Get your share 
while stocks last 


The Financial Times Diary. 

An investment that pays dividends daily. 


THERE’S NO EASIER WAY TO ORDER YOUR FINANCIAL TIMES DIARY. 
Phone or fax to ensure delivery of yonr diary 
Telephone no: +44 (0)131 440 3 120. Fax no: +44 (0)131 440 0130. 

Freefax (UK only): 0800 136 028. View the full range on wwwJettsuxusk 
Manufactured and distributed for the FINANCIAL TIMES UMTIED 
- - by Charles Letts & Company Limited. 
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Essential 

Christmas Luxuries 


Beautiful Silks 

The Threads Of Silk Collection 


mil also appear on 

Saturday November 22 

For advertising opportmifes, please contact: 
Stephen Mnston 
Financial Tones, 

One Southwark Bridge, 

London SE19HL 
T«fc + 44 ( 0)471873 3503 
F 3 C +44 f 0 ) 171 873 3 QB 8 
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FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEW 
ZENITH MECHANICAL CATALOGUE 

CALL 0800 731 8741 

ZEN ITH 

Swlsf viictaikm itatt 1*65 
LIFE 15 IN THE MOVEMENT 


A CATALOGUE FEATURING SOME 
OF THE THE WORLDS FINEST 
WATCH BRANDS 
And. also introducing the 
FIRST WATCH COLLECTIONS 
DESIGNED BY THEO FENNELL 

THEO FENNELL PLC 
169 Fulham Road London SW3 eSP 
TELEPHONE 0171 591 5000 
ALSO at HarrodS 
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FauM brings you the finest 
Italian leather and fashion 
accessories presented to 
you in this exceptional 
shopping-by-post portfolio. 

Handbags, belts, small leathers, 
beantifnl Neapolitan gloves, costume 
. jewellery and silk and devorf scarves. 

A0 are outstanding examples 
of unique Italian styling. 

For a free brochure tick box 7 or call on 

finale 

Telephone: 01434 601988 
Facsimile: 01434 60199$ 
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CHRISTMAS HAMPER & GIFT 
BROCHURE 
3. 


£149.95 
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The flnett English Dufflecoets made in 
Ergtacd br Glove&dL £14955 pjnt £4 pfo. 
CoLouck Red, Navy, CaineL Conifer. Teal 
and QmrcoaL Snc*: .ladies' 8-22 aod mens' 
34*-48“. I d“Y mail order despatch call 

0171 6109050 

Thn Duffkxxat Comparer, 
link ?; The Tadic* Centre. Baden Lane, 
LooSon SW6 2BW Fax 017T371 70U 
Hi— ni to rANh ■mar «Bn, 


Good Food _ The perfect rWI for Christmas. 

The finen nmjx cT Onium.n (famper aoJ 
Food Oita me now rrailnWc bj nuil onlet 
Oor bmcfauR fbr DirisniBL inchidn nanc ne« 
products badi tor yoar penoul pie— or » ileal 
toincM gifts. With a sdatma of over .VI styllstily 
prcsara! gift Ideas u EEkbnir Orruoms. from a 
bak a £9.95 to £250.00. 

Tb older yonr Ctrisnus hrodmre please conum 
• THE GOOD FOOD COMPANY 
Ttft 01895 824001/825676 
or F>z.-OI8S5 £25681 
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Good things in life, like handmade 
cigars can sometimes be hard to find. 

• For over 40 years we have been 
offering fine cigars from Cuba and 
around the World to connoisseurs. 
We offer outstanding value, same-day 
despatch service with free membership 
plus our current brochure from which 
to make your selection. 

151 Harrow Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex HA9 6DN 
Telephone: 0181 902 2656 or 
fax: 0181 903 0926 
e-mafl paul@dgar-dub.com 
Overseas orders welcome, 
as are all major credit cards. 
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SPORT/MOTORING 


I expect you missed the 
recent news of the 
death of a young Japa- 
nese boxer. He boxed 
under the name Akira 
Taiga. His real name was 
Akira Sato. He had suffered 
brain Hamag a and fallen into 
a week-long coma after being 
knocked out in a fight in 
Tokyo for a vacant national 
title. 

According to an AP wire- 
story from Tokyo: "The 23- 
year-old Taiga was the 27th 
Japanese professional boxer 
to die from uxnmds inflicted 
in the ring since the Japan 
Boxing Commissioner's office 
teas set up in 1952. 

“In the seventh round of 
the 10-round bout. Yoshiaki 
Matsukura attacked Taiga 
with a flurry of Mows and 
sent him to the. canvas. 

"When the dosed Taiga 
stood up, Matsukura landed 
a left squarely against Tai- 
ga 's head, knocking him out. 

"Taiga became a profes- 
sional boxer in 1993 and had 
a record of 13 victories, 
including five knockouts, 
against two defeats and two 
draws.” 

Another news agency. 
Kyodo, reported that Taiga 
was the sixth boxer to be 
killed in Japan since Septem- 
ber 1995. and that his death 
had “occurred at a time 
when Japanese officials are 
stepping up efforts to protect 
boxers that include . . . com- 
puterised brain check-ups." 

Unless you live in Japan, 
it is unlikely you saw those 
reports, mainly because they 
were swamped by every- 
thing else going on in the 
wide and sometimes weird 
world of sport 
II you had read those sto- 
ries from Tokyo, you might 
have assumed that the 
young boxer’s death was 
another nail in the coffin of 
a sport notorious for corrup- 
tion. criminality, baseness 
and p lain ugliness. 

But you would have been 
wrong. The odds against pro- 
fessional boxing being ban- 
ned - which is what many 
critics want - are extremely 
small, for that would drive it 
underground. Like It or not 
boxing will be around for 
many more years, so long as 
the corrosive greed of the 
agents, promoters and broad- 
cast media who strive to 
bleed it dry does not make it 
more of a laughing stock 
than it is. 

2 like boxing. 

I hate violence, but i like 
b oxing . 



One of the ugliest fights of the century - NHke Tyson and Evander Hotyfiekf during the WBA Heavyweight contest tn June 
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Boxing 


Cleaning up the act 

Michael Thompson-Noel welcomes moves towards greater safety 


Perhaps 1 am a weakling, a 
coward and a degenerate: 
the sort of guy who. back in 
the Pleistocene, was always 
a spectator, content to watch 
from a distance while his fel- 
low hunter -gatherers stalked 
and butchered the prey, or 
stalked and butchered other 
hunter-gatherers. 

Or perhaps 1 am just con- 
fused. Perhaps I have a 
twisted understanding of 
what “violence" really 
means. Dictionarywise, vio- 


FT BY INVITATION 


Financial Times Ski Challenge 
with Martin Bell. 
January 22 - 25 1998. 



The FT challenges you to take part 
in one of Europe's premier amateur 
races - the Weisse Schuss in Flims, 
Switzerland - with the hefp of British 
downhill ski racer, Martin Bell. 

The Race 

• 12km downhill race 
•Open to skiers of aii abilities. 

•Teams of 4 to 6 skiers. 

• Individuals welcome. 

• FT prizes, not just 
for the fastest team. 

Powder Byrne is co-ordinating the event for the FT. 
Prices per person start from £597 and Include: 
•Rights and transfers 
• 3 nights half-board accommodation 
•Race entry 

•Pre-race training with Martin Bel! 

•FT post-race dinner and prize giving 

Please note that places are limited and ail race 
entries must be received by December 5 1997. 

For full details, telephone 
Michael Pearson 
on +44 171 873 3286, 
fax +44 171 873 3084 
or email mike.pearson@ft.com 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FT, no comment. 


lence means “exertion of 
physical force so as to injure 
or abuse”, which sounds 
exactly like boxing. It is a 
definition which perfectly 
describes the crunching 
blows, repulsive cuts, swol- 
len eyes, infliction of incapa- 
citating pain and - occasion- 
ally - the knockouts I have 
witnessed at professional 

fights. 

Boxing is always violent 
Yet I have never quite seen 
it as akin to true violence, in 
the sense of there being a 
culpable aggressor and a 
non culpable victim. 

Boxers would prefer to do 
almost anything but box. yet 
they do it voluntarily - they 
do it for the money. 

They know they will be 
hurt They know they may 
be harmed. And they must 
wonder, sometimes, whether 
they will be killed. Boxing 
writer Jonathan Rendall 
once made the mistake of 
idly telling a boxer named 
Valentine Golding that if he 
did not enjoy boxing, he 
shouldn't be a boxer. Gold- 
ing was appalled. “We don’t 
do it for enjoyment. Jon!" 
the shocked boxer said. “For 
money. For money. Jon. You 
think we’d do it for enjoy- 
ment?" 

As for those who watch 
and like boxing, there is no 
mystery there, either. In 
1986, when he was only 19, 
Mike Tyson defined boxing's 
attraction in these words: 
“People want entertainment. 
Intrigue. I give them what 
they want.” 

fFor some, the entertain- 
ment sector that Tyson con- 
jured up was the circus. “I 
think Mike Tyson belongs in 


a cage," fallow heavyweight 
George Forman said when 
Tyson was accused of raping 
Desiree Washington. “I think 
he needs to be sheltered like 
you should shelter a lion or 
a tiger. You lock him up, 
except when you want him 
to come out and jump 
through a few hoops. When 
that is over, yon lock him up 
again.”) 

Until recently, Britain 
probably had more regis- 
tered professional boxers 
than the rest of Europe - 
east and west - combined, 
according to John Morris, 
secretary of the British Box- 
ing Board of Control. That 
has changed, now that 
increasing numbers of fight- 
ers in Russia and eastern 
Europe have turned profes- 
sional But Britain still has 
approximately 1,100 regis- 
tered professional boxers, of 
whom about 620 are 
regarded as active. 

“Boxing must never stand 
still or convince itself it has 
made itself as safe as it can 
be," says Morris, adding that 
the BBBC is pleased with the 
progress of its scheme 
whereby many boxers are 
required to undergo an 
annual MR1 (magnetic reso- 
nance imaging) brain-scan, 
in addition to an initial MRA 
(magnetic resonance angio- 
gram) test 

However, Morris admits 
that MR! scans are aimed at 
eliminating prevalence of 
the punch-drunk syndrome 
among weakened boxers at 
high risk of brain injury, 
and cannot pinpoint vulner- 
ability to sudden, massive - ■ 

perhaps death-dealing - 
brain damage to boxers not 


already predisposed to such 
injury. 

peter Hamlyn is the con- 
sultant London neurosur- 
geon who operated on Brit- 
ish boxer Michael Watson -in 
1991 when Watson was hor- 
ribly injured in a fight with 
Chris Eubank. Hamlyn dis- 
misses calls for boxing to be 
banned. He believes there 
will always be boxers so long 
as there is deprivation. Box- 
ers,- says Hamlyn; recognise 
the risks they take. > 

But he believes much 

Slowly, _ 
boxing will - 
contrive to 
make itself a 
little less 
vicious 

more should be done by the 
boxing authorities. In 
Hamlyn's view: “The experi- 
ence of Formula One motor 
racing is that a lethal 
sport . . . can be rendered 
[relatively] safe without 
removing the spectacle. 
However, thus far the efforts 
of the BBBC on prevention 
have been Ear wide of the 
mark. 

“The damage inflicted by a 
blow is determined by the 
energy of the punch, the 
resistance to the G-forces 
exerted on the head by the 
neck muscles and the ability 
of the assailed [boxer] to 
block or avoid contact Effec- 
tive measures will therefore 
address boxer fatigue and 
methods of diffusing the 


punch. The number of 
rounds, the length of rounds, 
the interval between rounds 
and the interval between the 
weigh-in and the fight 
[because of possible dehydra- 
tion] need to be changed. 
Glove design must be 
improved and a study of the 
use of headgear is required 
to resolve whether [headg- 
uards] protect the head or 
merely increase the size of 
the target.” 

i There are sports more dan- 
gerous t han boxing. Inqui- 
ries are underway,' far exam- 
ple, to determine why there 
have been 17 deaths in 15 
years at one of Britain's 
three national scuba diving 
centres. The most recent 
fatality at the centre was the 
fourth involving an inexperi- 
enced diver in six months. 

Boxing could do much to 
dean, up its act Slowly, it 
will contrive to make itself a 
little less vicious. And it will 
want to ensure that when- 
ever a boxer is bludgeoned 
into unconsciousness, he - 
or, come to that, she - 
receives Instant high-grade 
medical attention before 
being transferred to the 
nearest specialist neurosur- 
gical unit within an hour of 
the brain starting to bleed. 
At present this sometimes 
doesn’t happen. 

There is more ugliness 
than nobility in boxing. Yet 
people like me still thfnk it 
does good. If I hadn't 
watched a lot of professional 
boxing and met numerous 
boxers, I would not be such 
a pacifist practically a 
namby-pamby. Take my 
word for it namby-pambies 
do not start wars. 


Football 

Not all beer 
and Milan 

Kester Eddy on the rough end 
of writing a football guide 

T 


he Half-Tune bar, 
five minutes from 
Hungary's nation- 
al stadium, rever- 
berates to the roar of pass- 
ing traffic. Its walls are 
covered with football mem- 
orabilia. pennants and 
newspaper pictures, many 
fading and discoloured, of 
famous Magyar players. 

Most patrons, who prob- 
ably earn below the aver- 
age national wage of £170 a 
nytfl th . seem intent on dis- 
colouring the pictures even 
more; the air is thick with 
cigarette smoke. Beer is 
Ftl5Q (45p) a pint A 19608 
POP sang is playing on a 
tinny radio. The Half-Time 
doesn't feature in many 
tourist guides. 

TO be precise, it features 
in one - The Rough Guide 
to European Football. Pub- 
lished last month, the 
guide went straight to the 
number one spot tn 
Britain's sporting books 
charts. Its authors, British 
journalists P eterjon Cres- 
swell and Simon Evans, are 
sitting in the Half-Time sip- 
ping beers. 

Cress well and Evans 
made Budapest their home 
and launchpad for a career 
they say would have been 
difficult, maybe impossible, 
back home. 

The sports world in Hun- 
gary, says Cresswell, has 
the advantage of being 
accessible. “For example, 
we’ve just walked unan- 
nounced into the People’s 
Stadium and taken photos. 
You couldn’t do that at 
Wembley," 

Cresswell and Evans met 
in Hungary and began free- 
lancing far UK magazines 
and, occasionally, BBC 
radio. The idea for a bode 
was thrashed out on a train 
to a match. 

“We realised we hadn't 
got information on where 
we were going. The guide 
books had- nothing about 
football” says Evans in a 
Lancashire accent none the 
worse for four years in 
Budapest Even in western 
Europe, writing often failed 
to go beyond “car parks 
and bus stops". The two 
Brits wanted a nitty gritty 
guide with local colour. 

They hit the road, visit- 
ing clubs, last year. It was 
Indeed a “rough guide”. 
“We weren’t coming out of 
a five-star hotel, arriving 
by taxi in our suits. We 
stayed at youth hostels and 
Inter-railed," says Cres- 
swelL It was the base In 
Budapest, with its rela- 
tively low cost of living and 
central location, which 
allowed them to manage 
even that 

“People went out of their 
way to help us," Evans 
says, citing bis reception at 
Zemun, a little club “in a 
far-flung comer of Bel- 
grade”. The Serbian soccer 
equivalent of Brentford, 
Zemun are rewarded with 
an entry in the boofe- 

Tbe book tries to make 
countries seem more man - 
ageable. “When Glasgow 
Rangers were in Romania, 


the fans were looking 
around the streets and they 
thought, forget this, lets 
get in McDonald’s. They sat 
rating Big Macs all night," 
says Evans. "Hopefully, 
people who read that chap- 
ter won't be afraid to go to 
Bucharest" 

Western Europe held sur- 
prises. Negative preconcep- 
tions were reversed tn Den- 
mark. and - good news for 
fans beading to Euro 2000 - 
in Belgium. After the 
Netherlands - “quiet, 
sedate, beer in small mea- 
sures, and clean” - Cres- 
swell found Belgium “com- 
pletely the opposite. 
Shambolic, it's got an 
almost amateur feel to it, 
but as such it was very 
refreshing." 

He rates Belgium s 
Molenbeek “most friendly 
club”, complete with its 
own brass band playing all 
day: '‘People go just for the 
band.” The trouble is. he 
admits, the other kind of 
players on the Molenbeek 
turf don't win much. 

There were, inevitably, 
ups and downs. “Some 
clubs were almost hon- 
oured we wanted to write 
about them.” says Cres- 
s well Grasshopper Zurich 
was “really fantastic" - 

Grasshopper 
Zurich was 
'really 
fantastic’ - 
Juventus 
'difficult* 

Juventus "difficult”, 
though the pair graciously 
put that down to disorgani- 
sation. Borussia Dortmund 
was a “model far develop- 
ment”, Chelsea “particu- 
larly unhelpful”. 

But - the Scottish team 
Hearts takes the wooden 
spoon. “They wouldn't give 
me a ticket for a match, not 
even when I offered to buy 
one says “Evans. 

There were also brushes 
with ho oli ganism in Salon- 
ika fans rioted and began 
throwing seats at the press 
box. A trip to Poland coin- 
cided with a weekend of 
soccer violence, and in Ist- 
anbul he experienced the 
"extremes" of Turkish 
security control - until 
saved by a club official 

To friends, though, it all 
sounds good fun. They for- 
get the down side. “As a 
freelance, you're paying out 
for stationery, faxes, the 
things that oil the wheels,” 
says Cresswell “Then you 
get the phone bill. I’ve 
never seen phone bills like 
I had in those two months,” 
adds Evans. 

“There’s an awftti lot of 
unglamorous work, trog- 
ging around the streets. It 
hasn't all been, like, beer 

and Milan " 

■ Rough Guide to Euro- 
pean Football. Peterjon 
Cresswell and Simon Evans. 
Rough Guides, 0.4.99 ' 


Motoring / Stuart Marshall 


Such an impeccably behaved 4x4 


I t is a point I have made 
more than once before, 
but it bears repeating. 
There is absolutely no 
logic, or even common sense, 
behind the continuing craze 
for using on-off road vehicles 
designed to cross trackless 
terrain as car substitutes. 
City and suburban streets 

and supermarket car parks 

are now littered with big, 
butch 4 x4s built for clim- 
bing precipitous slopes, ford- 
ing shallow rivers or plough- 
ing through axle-deep mud. 

For this kind of use, they 
are marvellous. But only an 
insignificant proportion of 
buyers ever go off the high- 
way, which is probably just 
as weH Few are aware that 
taking a 4X4 in and out of 
obstacles like bomb craters 
has more in common with 
riding a horse across coun- 
try than driving a conven- 
tional car on normal roads. 

Even that most civilised of 
ail on-off road 4 x4s, the 
Range Rover, is a design 
compromise. It is peerless on 
the rough stuff, but with 
heavy beam axles front and 
back it cannot possibly ride 
as comfortably or handle 
with the precision of an 
independently suspended 


estate car of similar or lower 
price. 

On-off road 4 x4s cannot 
help being thirsty, especially 
on motorways, because their 
shape is about as aero- 
dynamic as Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Boldly patterned tyres 
have a high rolling resis- 
tance. Rugged construction 
and 4x4 transmission .with 
two ranges of gears adds a 
lot of extra weight 

I would be the last person 
- to deny that, all-wheel drive . 
has its uses. Nearly 20 years 
ago Audi showed how four 
permanently driven wheels 
made the exceedingly mus- 
cular turbocharged Quattro 
sports coupe remain well- 
mannered on snowy roads 
that would have made other 
supercars undriveable. 

In hilly regions where win- 
ters are hard, even cheap 
4x4 cars such as the Subaru 
Justy are worth their weight 
in gold to people who simply 
must keep going on roads 
that may see a snowplough 
but never a council gritting 
tony. 

And, of course. Land 
Rovers and Shoguns, Jeeps 
and Land Cruisers are essen- 
tial kit tor motorists who 
pull two-horse trailers, 

f 



The Volvo V70 XC AWD Cross Country estate 


across fields if needs be, and 
must cross rough terrain for 
work or leisure. 

A third class of four-wheel 
driven car offers the best of 
both worlds. The Subaru 
Legacy Outback and For- 
ester have above-normal 
ground clearance, suspen- 
sion up to the rigours of rot- 
ted unmade tracks and 4x4 
transmission providing trac- 
tion to spare fear mud and 
snow. 

They are, of course, no 
match for Land Rover-type 
vehicles in the extreme con- 
ditions rarely experienced 
away from press launches. 
But they make driving seem 


easy on surfaces that defeat 
cars with only front or rear 
wheel drive and modest 

rlparanrp rmriernpath Even 

more importantly, cm proper 
roads they ride, handle and 
perform with the comfort, 
precision and economy of 
normal motor cars. 

Latest model to join this 
best-of-both-worlds niche is 
the Volvo V70 XC AWD 
Cross Country, a higher 
slung, cosmetically altered 
development of the Volvo 
V70 AWD estate with a 
2.435CC. low pressure, turbo- 
charged five-cylinder engine. 
Normally, 95 per cent of the 
engine's power goes to the 


front wheels. As soon as 
drive tyre slip is detected, 
power is fed, instantly and 
automatically, through to 
the rear wheels - up to 95 
per cent of it if necessary. 

Further aids to maximum 
tyre grip are a low speed 
traction control system far 
the front axle, which helps 
smooth restarting on slip- 
pery surfaces; and a locking 
rear differential At 6.5in 
(16.6cm), ground clearance is 
dose to that of many of the 
lifestyle on-off roaders. 

Last week In Andaluda I 
drove manual and automatic 
versions of the Cross Coun- 
try. The roads varied from 
the superbly surfaced auto * 
ptsfo to rough gravelled 

tracks with frequent fords. 

The Increased ground 
clearance and staffer springs 
that made driving an rough 
surfaces non-damaging did 
nothing to spoil smooth road 
ride comfort. The Cross 
. Country held on securely 
when cornered vigorously cm 
mountain roads and kept to 
its line perfectly, on fast, 
main road curves. 

Front and back, there was 
ample head, fag, knee and 
shoulder room. The cargo 
space is uncluttered and gen- 


erous and the rear sill eai 
to hump heavy things ove 
The five-speed gearshift ws 
good but for me, the sel 
effacing automatic transmi 
sion even better. The Cros 
Country will be in Britts 
showrooms before the p prf i 
the year. Next year VoH 
GB plans to sell aroun 
1000 . 

It is a most desirable ah 
practical estate car. sturdO 
built, luxuriously furnishe 
and with bomb-proof mm 
oars. Performance is stum 
fating and a potential ave 
age fuel economy of 25Anp 
or io.9l/iookm (manual 
23.9mpg or 11.81/100ki 
makes it seem frugal coo 
pared with most petro 
engin ed on-off readers. 

Sadly, many families wb 
might find a Cross Countz 
the ideal car will be put a 
by the prices - £29925 (mai 
ual) and £31,025 (automatic 
A plainer trimmed but othe 
wise comparable Snbar 
Outback automatic estat 
with air conditioning- eosi 
more than £7,000 less s 
£23,910; the slightly awiaik 
Subaru Forester GIi>, als 
air-conditioned but wit 
manual transmission, i 
cheaper still at £18^00. 
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Ride an elephant or 
snorkel in Zanzibar . . . 

• . .but there’s no need to spend Christmas by yourself. In the next three pages 
John Westbrooke and Jill James sift through the getaways on offer 


F AR PAVILIONS: 
Take a North 
Indian Odyssey 
with Mysteries of 
India and spend 
December 24 and 25 In festiv- 
ities at a luxury classical 
Moghul tented camp In the 
grounds of the Sam ode 
Bagh, near Jaipur. You'll 
visit Jaipur (ride on pafntprf 
elephant), Bharatpur (bird 
sanctuary), Agra (Taj 
Mahal), Gwalior (hilltop fort) 
and Ehajuraho, where you 
welcome the new year amid 
temples awash with erotic 
carvings. The 16-day trip 
leaves on December 23 and 
costs £1.755; call +44 0181-574 
2727. 

DISTANT PROSPECTS: 
Spend Christmas or New 
Year anywhere but home 
with Prospect Music and Art 
Tours (+44 0181-995 2151), 
which specialises in art and 
culture abroad. Among the 
destinations on offer Berlin 
(with a couple of nights at 
the Deutsche Oper), Ant- 
werp, Granada, peaceful 
North Cyprus, the Nile cm a 
cruise, even Sri Tjmka 

GET-TOGETHERS: Don't 
spend Christmas alone - 
Solo's, specialist in singles 
holidays, will take you to 
Canada on December 20 for a 
week: see Montreal and Que- 
bec, and try dog sledging 
and snowmobiles. If yon 
want something wanner, go . 
golfing at Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina; or take a 
threenightn Off ‘Hoad ' Advent 


ture in Northants - trying 
out a quad bike, a JGB and a 
10-tonne amphibious 6WD. 
Information from +44 
0181-951 2800. 

CALL FOR ALP: Spend the 
festive season in picture 
postcard scenery, high in the 
Savinjske Alps - at the 
Hotel Plesnik, at the bead of 
a valley with panoramic 
views of meadows, forests 
and mountains. Indoor pod, 
solarium, concerts, ■ party 
games, skiing and snow- 
boarding available, as are 
festive food and drink. A 
week, from December 22, 
costs £630/ Call Slovenija - 
Pursuits on +44 01763 852646. 

WHEN IN ROME. . . Stay in 
an apartment in a converted 
palazzo, booked through 
Tuscany Now (+44 0171 272 
5469). Ex-palaces available in 
Venice and Florence too. 
around Christmas or New 
Year, with rental hum £560 a 
week. 

CHRISTMAS CASTLE: Hire 
Castle Ashby, Lord North- 
ampton's stately home, this 
Christmas: £45,000 plus VAT 
for three nights, but you can 
split 'it among 52 of your 
guests. Presents for alL pri- 
vate service In the chapel, 
carriage rides round the 
Capability Brown Walk 
included. Call 01604-696696. 

NEW YEAR, NEW YOU: 
Remake yourself cm a Christ- ' 
mas or new 'year break with 
Neal's 1 Yard 1 iAgencyuitir Pay-: 


sonal Development. Try a 
tour of south India: bazaars, 
ashrams, and gentle trek- 
king; three weeks from 
December 21 for £2,600 
including flights and four- 
star accommodation. Also 
available, courses in Tobago 
(with massage and dance 
workshops) and the Malvern 
Hills (music, channelling 



The Old BeH, Mahnesbu-y, 
Vfltahfre, is cflfarinB a 
three-nlgtTt tardy break 
(December 27-30} at £245 per 
adutt, reduced rates for children 
sharing parents' room. Tel: 
01666-822344 for details 

and country walks). Call 
07000 783 704. 

CHRISTMAS TEES: Enjoy 18 
holes of golf on December 25, 
with a visit from Father 
Christmas (go on, ask him 
for a bole in one), a mulled 
wine reception and a gour- 
met dinner. The day before, 
it was 1 whiskey tasting, carol 


singers, warm mince pies 
and hot toddies. The place: 
Portxnarnock Hotel and 
Links, near Dublin (+353 1 
846 0611); the price, from 
£230 for two nights 

MAYA DAY MESSAGE: Get 
away from it an with a 19- 
day tour of Mayan lands - 
Mexico. Guatemala and 
Belize - with Travelbag (+44 
01420 541007). Ruins, colonial 
towns, jungles and coral 
cays; December 25 will be 
Spent in the Mexican moun- 
tain town of San Cristobal, 
and you won't meet anyone 
you know there. 

HOW BAZAAR: Do your fes- 
tive shopping, a little late, in 
Europe’s most gorgeous mall 
- Eapali Cars!, Istanbul's 
Grand Bazaar, with' 4.400 
shops, selling gold, silver, 
carpets, jewellery and pretty 
modi everything else. Take 
your barg aining skills, be 
prepared to sit for hours 
over a cup of tea, and aim at 
somewhere around half the 
initial asking price. (And 
remember, ha gg lin g 's meant 
to be fun.) Temperatures 
should be mild, and the 
whole city Is open, as Christ- 
mas isn't celebrated there. 
Accommodation. Overseas 
offers a three-night holiday, 
leaving on December 25. 
from £289; call +44 0181-977 
2984. 

YULE TRAIN; Unmoved by 
Christinas? Not this time. 
Spend it, or new year, on. the 
Canadian luxury cross-coun- 


try train with Great Rail 
Journeys. Start with 
Toronto, and a side-trip to 
see the Festival of Lights at 
Niagara, then spend three 
nights travelling across the 
great white wastes, through 
the Rockies, and out to Van- 
couver for another city 
break, with a ferry trip to 
Victoria for a two-day stay. 
Depart on December 20 or 27: 
cost: £1,390. Call 01904 
679989. 

CITY OF LIGHTS: San Fran- 
cisco lights up for Christmas 
- 500,000 of them on the Vic- 
torian buildings in Cow Hol- 
low, more on the 65-foot tree 
cm Pier 89. another 17,000 on 
the Embarcadero Centre. . . 
Take a two-hour walking 
tour to see some of them 
with Roger’s Custom Tours, 
between December 12 and 23: 
can +1 650 742 9611 and dress 
warmly. 

VIRGIN CHRISTMAS: Mul- 
led wine, mince pies and 
midnight mass or ceilidhs 
and carols - what is your 
idea of festive fun? The Vir- 
gin Hotel Collection has 30 
hotels which are hosting a 
range of festivities. Culloden 
House, in Inverness, will 
even put a Christinas tree In 
your room. Prices start from 
£260. Anyone booking from 
today through Virgin's cen- 
tral reservations (0800 716 
919), and mentioning that 
they read this in the Week- 
end FT, will be given a free 


Continued overleaf 



Some of the most atmospheric 
celebrations anywhere are the 
Chrtstkmdlesm&rkte of Germany. On 
some of the escorted trips to Bavaria 
with Moswin (0116-271 9922), you can 
visit the 400-yoan-old market in 
Nuremberg, and another in Wurzburg. On 


J* .Larne 

one of the Christmas tours, as well as a 
Christmas eve buffet, there's a theatre 
visit and a candlelit meal next day and a 
bowling competition with lots of Gfuhwein 
on Boxing Day. From £552. Try to visit 
Neuschwanstein Castle (pictured above) 
while you are there. 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


CHRISTMAS HOTELS 


Tele 

Leonard 

IJ Seymour Street London W1HSAA 

“London Hotel 
of the Year 1997” 

HUMS 


Exquisite Fabrics, Sumptuous 
SOks, Fluffy Towels, Great Bob, 
Overstaffed PSlows, Huge 
Bathrobes und Outstanding 
People who went to look after 
You. Enjoy London from the 
Luxury of our Fabulous Snhes. 
Shop, Theatre, Museuanse, 
Room and Relax. 


Prices from £88 per person per nighi 
during fora 2 night stay ox weekend. 


| INEXPENSIVE ACCOMMODATION 
IN LONDON SWj 


nj2AEmiiora, 

srAPfceniDH® 


. 37 ECCLESTON SQUARE. 

VICTORIA, LONDON, swiv ire 

y, private hold in ideal, oenr] 
tral, quirt location overlooking 
| magnificent gardens nf stately rest- 
denial square, 
on fringe of Belgravia. 
Comfortable Singles from £40.00. 
Doubta/Itoms from £62.00 and 
Family Rooms from £96.00 
prices including good 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST A VAT. 


■DQaBiraBMniliMi 


Abo lemny 2 baboon & stndio 
apartments (tun. let 3 months) 

| Fee further information A brochure 

Tel: 0171 828 681 2 
Egon Rnasy/RAC Recommended 



Cei.hbrm i-: Christmas i\ 

STYLE AT \ ORKSWIRE S PREMIER 
★ ★ ★ ★ HOTEL 


> Scf to a 3 JO anr pnuuc 
pmUand enue 


■ jo Luxurious 
wdii views omct 




Minuta baa Harmpnr tain t 

ZZZSi, RnddingPark 

Tfcl 01423 871350 


_ w cukdne m die 

Ckvkmwer Bar <Sr Bnteeite 
jy* 18 Hole mid 
** w an du g gpH aXKtt 



Discover a 
secret haven in 
the heart of 
Belgravia 


For information on our 
Special Weekend rales, 
please contact 

The Halkin 

Halkin Street Belgravia, 
London SWlX 7DJ 


Tel: 0171-333 1000 
Fax:0171-333 1100 


dr^t 

HOUSE 


Loxnry, serviced mires. housed in 
an attractive period building' com- 
bining comfort, privacy and all 
aspects of personal security. Ideal 
for a business of leisure stay 


Beautiful 1.2 or 3 bedroom apart- 
mem available for one night or 
more. „_ m . T „ 

nsr** 



Jane Reman 
GENERAL 
MANAGER 


UOqctiAaB.Qrla.leiln.SRl 3M 
■ttfcjtaconi aw ** Fn;om as ant 


PRESTIGE 

HOLIDAYS 

LUXURY WINTER BREAKS 


IN 


MADEIRA - MOROCCO - CYPRUS 
GIBRALTAR - TUNISIA - MALTA 
CANARIES AND BERMUDA 

HOUR AND FIVE STAR HOTELS ONLY, SCHEDULED ROOSTS, 
mvxre TBAJOTERS. BERLITZ ntUDE. WELCOME GIFT 
AND ABOVE ALL A KNOWLEDGEABLE SERVICE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION TELEPHONE 

01425 480400 

.-LIVING VP TO THE NAME 


I® 


£2K 


AUSTRALIA 



For the best TAILOR MADE 
itineraries to Australia and 
New Zealand together with 
expert advice 
6c service call, fax or 
write for a professional 
competitive written 
Quotation and brochure. 



BARBADOS 


CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM ,£2380* 


Soy at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from Barbados. 
Departures chronghonr the winter from 
29 November to 25 ApriL 


•Price based on 14 nights at Treasure Beach with 
a Brirish Airways World Traveller flight on 6 or 7 
December and Concorde return on 20 or 21 Dec. 



Tailor Made 


ALIA ^ 


01244 897 999 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER. CHI 
ATOl IMS ABTA VI7I2 


SKIING 


|1HE BEST SKI VALUE IN FRANCE 

Now you can book Pierre & Vacances 






cjyalrty apartments across the 


ranch Alps through Ema Low. Mb 

i RESERVAllONSe 0171 584 2841 
*- BROCHURE: 0171 584 7820 

Pierre s^Acances 


www.er~nalow.co. uk_ 




No. I in Ski-Drive to Franco 


Whilst cur b taken in esubCsh that our 
advertisers see bona fide, leaden are 
auvngly recommended u> Uke tfierr own 
precautions before owring oho 
my agreement. 


UUWATE AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 8 
FU Ctrtad ho true tpusMra fer ite rno« 
c sriom i nn d into and IntMttaly tetowd 
ebwanm. Cal a> reran or Uui uea 
TM PorkMo 012B4 762256. A8» V5732 


CHRISTMAS HOTELS 


CHRISTMAS HOTELS 
BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


Please tick the appropriate times) for the hotel brochure!*) you wftild 

IDce to receive. Enter your own name and address and return by post or fcu 
(address below). Reptmua be received no iuer than 29th November 1997. 


1. O The Leonard 

2 . 0 London Hiaahmh 

3. 0 RuddingPark 


4. 0 The Halk in 

5. 0 Elizabeth Hold 

6. 0 Draycon House 


Title: -. Initial: Surname; .. 

Address: 

Postcode: . 


Daytime id Fax'- 

Please return to 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (8/1 1/97) Upcon Avenue 
Barnstaple. EX31 1HN Fix No. 01771 328422 


The infoonatien you provide win beheld by tbc Fmancu] Times and may be 
used to keep you informed of FT products and by other selected companies for 
moiling I'm purpose*. The FT m registered under Ore Data Protection Art 1984. 
RnandsI Times, Number One SoaJmadc Bridge. London SEl 9HL Fleur 
tick this box if you do not wfaftm receive any Anther Mfo m uo on from the FT 
Group or mmp ani e a ig i p ro m] tw the FT Croup D. 


BIGFOOT 

TRAVEL LTD 

Ski Specialists in 
dramonix/Arge n tiere 
+ Flexible datas with quality 
service -vaaksteNtaids 
+ Catered efcaM*. 
betels er apartments 

+ Ffrrdtant in-r— ort mrvtcea 
+ Sctadtded (fights 
+ Tbilar madr corporate activi- 
tka Bod m dm d u al hoUdayB. 

Ttel: 01491 679601 
Ram 01491 S78SM 
h il pdmn i i l%fcritM wh i> jA 
MOLBB 


I? 


m BANFF/ 

m i.akf. i.oiusn 

MILE 1 ‘r.ir Xic:- 

- ..... r-JOn-. 




.'U 5 5(1555 


FLIGHTS 


P0RTE3 DU S0LEIL France - 
s<43sit> acoommodaiion aanslble 
prices. SM Motane. Tot cn TO 739000 


SPECIAL 

INTEREST 


Bridge 

For Beginners 

& improvers 



With FREDDIE NORTH 
Grand Master, England Player, 
P&O Cnjtse Host 
Enjoy your stay in Scottish 

country house es family guast 


01835850769 


fjmquentfiyo: 

"V HIVE iJc till 


HUHnWH 


cab 


- muHonuM . m nor nuut 
• humsemol ■ wmaaoessB • 
iu aasnsATioiis ix to noon 
BUS 
BIS 
Cl Ml 
□SM 
□TM 
C17M 

sum 

CUM 

C2ZM 

tOUKBO/USWUS Jtn t O»S0 

mBUunvuoniu jm* am 

MOUnSIMBr HrU OKI 

IIM/MUH first CUN 

V, iIh hw Ifiiilit fmi (X EiMfi i* 


IllUlJUilllJ""™ 
M Mc mwanw 
rawiBaom 

aa mjKgqy gpm 

VNKBKVCIUttf. 


^^UltbrmerlawjmurSrtUlM^^ 

h— lagfMiiini-iaiPUBiai 


01 71 493 0021 


WORLDWIDE 

discounts 




AFRICA 


AFRICAN 

EXPLORATIONS 


AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS 

Four cabins have become available 
on a luxury boat cruise around the 
Galapagos islands for one week 
10-17/02. Pis tel for details 


01993 822443 


SAFARIS 



TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

2.7/3A3V7S. EOTS'.VANA. NAf.'IS: 
ZAMBIA. KENYA. TANZANIA i 
SCL'TK AFRICA. . 


Ht H4) (B 171 210 738S 
Fan t«41 87*50* 

wrmnuamwa.FLC 


Liojinoit remote lodfles. VMhno. 
canoanfl. refcnj and wflete Ufa is wm 
llw recy Cea Quries. Supetb w*JMt 
Adventure Mlh conriori Cal us to ctsato 
your risilsaiart 

Tel: (01 EM) 2897B F<uc3S878 
M Bo N i ym at ncilM'. wtl 5C\ 

AjFStOOA m 

EXCLUSIVE EH 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


I Small group active tours featurtnc 
nmbatvve, Botswana. 
Namibia & South Africa. 
Pflcm* start al £8 57. Shorter 
breaks also available from £213. 
UhL TWEK JNTERIUnOKAL 
cm 01233 236777 
Abia bonded. 


\ CARRIER: the 
; very best of Africa. 

> Souris Africa, Zlmhjbwe Botnoni 
I Namibia, ifuabix kenrj. Tjnzjnu. 
j Indian Ocean Tjilor-nudr tvrlidm 
: A limuv ulaiu bom 1 1.490 

* Call new. lor new brochure. 

! CARRIER 

I Aipcct, of Africa 

01625 582006 "i 


GENERAL 


1 

A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

IRELAND 

Mount Juliet - an impressive country estate 
with world-das* golf, spa and on equestrian 
centre. 3 nights from £335 inc. breakfast. 

EUROPE BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 

MAURITIUS 

jfr-‘ ■?%-■ -- mwp 

y Spadnofi aeeomxnodarioD. acres of sand at 

r. 2* -• 

Sugar Beach - 7 nights from £1425 hair 

• Vti 1 ■ ’ 

board. Ash about free weeks 1-22 Dee. 


WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

01244 897888 

i 

CARIBBEAN 


Jamaica Inn - 7 nights from £1275 at this 


gracious, traditionally -styled beach reaorL 


v CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

B— 

Pi 01244 897 999 


•fj Prices ore per ndult and include u chnJul.il fliRhLs. 


V. LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
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Cruising 

How about a festive penguin? 

Bill Glenton comes up with a different sort of bird for the yuletide celebrations 


M ost cruise ships sail 
in tropical seas in 
winter, so enjoying 
a white Christmas 
afloat is an unlikely prospect. 
But there is one destination 
where It can be guaranteed in 
plenty: how about tucking into 
the turkey among the penguins? 

Festive season voyages are a 
big feature of the growing fleet of 
ships making cruises to the Ant- 
arctic and adjacent islands such 
as the Falklands and South Geor- 
gia to explore the wild life and 
magnificent icebound scenery. 

Mostly small, specialist ships, 
they range from fairly luxurious 
expedition vessels to chartered 
Russian icebreakers and scien- 
tific survey ships. Since they 
cany few passengers, they can 
offer a more intimate kind of 
party fun. 

There will be plenty of tradi- 
tional celebrations aboard one of 
ibe smartest of the ships, the 
6,752 tonne Bremen, of Radisson 
Seven Seas Cruises. Passengers 
can enjoy their turkey in the tiny 
harbour of Grytviken on remote 
South Georgia after a service in 


its tiny church. Father Christmas 
comes complete with a local herd 
of reindeer. 

Aboard other ships, which 
head deeper into the ice and 
snow, pen guins , elephant seals 
and whales are more likely com- 
panions, while a few ships will 
help bring Christmas cheer to sci- 
entists at isolated Antarctic 
bases. 

One Christmas cruise that will 
appeal to those who prefer high 
C’s to high seas takes you on a 
three-country musical tour across 
central Europe. 

The 160-passenger river ship 
Rousse is making a week-long 
trip down the broad Danube 
through Austria, Slovakia and 
Hungary with calls at their capi- 


tals V ienna Bratislava and Buda- 
pest. Opera and concerts at these 
city venues will be a big feature 
of the cruise, while a special 
Christinas hi g hli g ht is midnight 
mass at the ancient baroque 
abbey of Melk In Austria's 
Wachau valley. 

The well-equipped Rousse will 
also carry a string quartet to ser- 
enade aboard, along with its 
other facilities. These include a 
roomy lounge, single sitting res- 
taurant. observation deck, two 
bars, shop and hairdresser. The 
compact cabins - all outside - 
come with small private shower/ 
WC. 

Celebrating the birth of Christ 
has been given a fresh impetus in 
Russia, where Christianity now 


revels In a new freedom. In St 
Petersburg it can be uniquely 
enjoyed from a floating base 
right in the city centre. 

Christmas breaks are being 
offered aboard the Swiss-run 
hotel-ship Feterhof moored at the 
Makarov Quay on the River Neva 
close by the Hermitage and other 
Important sights. 

Normally the preferred choice 
of many western businessmen on 
weekdays, this 181-bed vessel 
becomes a popular tourist stay at 
weekends and holiday times, and 
offers both standard and deluxe 
accommodation. 

As well as two restaurants 
serving western and Russian 
menus there is a panoramic bar, 
nightclub with live music, gym. 


sauna, shop, hairdresser and 
laundry. The ship’s own travel 
agency sells city toms and tick- 
ets to the theatre, concerts and 
the Kirov ballet. 

Vodka may well be a vital part 
of the ChrisiHMMi spirit with tem- 
peratures dropping to well below 
zero. Bring your ice skates in 
case the Neva freezes over. 

Christmas is a truly joyful time 
for cruise lines. It is (heir busiest, 
most profitable time of year. 
They can charge higher rates and 
still fill their ships. 

But the big attraction for most 
passengers is escaping the cold to 
enjoy hot sunshine in the warm 
water winter cruise regions. The 
festive fun in most ships is little 
different from the normal 


round-the-clock entertainment ' 

Father Christmas does pop 
down the funnel on many ships; 
turkey, pud and crackers are on 
the already overloaded menus, 
and midnight mass and carol ser- 
vices are often held. 

But you need to pick your 
cruise carefully if you want it to 
be more than just another voy- 
age. Same lines deliberately keep 
the festivities low key because 
they cater mainly for passengers 
gppktng to get away from them 
ashore. 

The best bet is one of the 
smaller, more luxurious ships 
such as those operated by Cun- 
ard, Seaboum and Radisson, 
which offer a more intimate fam- 
ily gathering atmosphere. The 


lieger vessels can be a wiser 
£5* if you are taking children, 
nth special fun organised for 

bent . 

Where you cruise is important 
r you seek the seasonal spirit 
shore. Christmas is joyfitily cele- 
.rated on the Caribbean islands, 
or example, but it is just any old 
line of year in places such as 

outh-east Asia. 

t Radisson offers its 16-night 
nose from Port Stanley . Falk- 
ands. for £ 6.000 to £ 12.000 with 
dr fare extra. Cheaper Antarctic 
noses are available from some 
ilAer toes. Agent is Pool Mundy 
> Quadrant Arcade. Regent St, 
jondon. WlR SJB (teU 0171-287 
$6 fax 434 14101 
I Danube cruise: Noble Caledo- 
nia, lj Charles Street. London 
VlX SlMteU 0171-409 0376 fax 
$ 34 ) sells the cruise from £992 to 
1.145. „ 

I Peterhof: Voyages Jules Verne. 
’/ Dorset Square. London NWi 
QG (0171-616 1000) and Noble 
Caledonia (see Danube cruise) 
ath offer holiday breaks m the 
iotorhnf Prices are about £400 



One girl and her goat: the sights and sounds of Egypt Ron any 
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bottle of Beaumet Cham- 
pagne on arrival. 

WINTER SAILS: Orient 
Lines offers both hot and 
cold Christmas cruises. If 
you want the warm south, 
sail down to Rio for £2,650 
(50 per cent off for a second 
passenger); if you fancy ice 
in your drinks, try a 13-day 
cruise to the Antarctic from 
December 21. from £3.650. 
Weather permitting, Christ- 
mas Day will be spent in the 
Falklands and you'll see 
floating ice-sculptures, pen- 
guin colonies, volcanic 
Deception Island . . . Call +44 
0171 622 1093 for the briny 
details. 

COUNTRY COMFORT: For 
an English country Christ- 
mas, try Wye Lea Country 
Manor (+44 01989-562880). Its 
luxury cottages and apart- 
ments, in 17 acres of Her- 
efordshire, will be decorated; 
the restaurant will offer tra- 
ditional Christmas dinner 
and guests will be greeted 
with Stilton, port and crack- 
ers. Indoor pool, tennis 
courts, spa bath and fishing 
on the Wye available. A cot- 


tage for seven nights from 
December 22 costs from £600. 

STAVE TIME: You can 
attend a Christmas Day ser- 
vice at Ringebu Stave 
Church, a 13th-century 
wooden church near the 
Norwegian ski resort of Ven- 
abu, on a Headwater holi- 
day. Staying at the Fjell 
hotel, with games room, TV 
room, solarium and sauna, 
you’ll have Christmas Eve 
dinner with carols and a 


visit from Santa the night 
before. If you go far new 
year. December 31 features a 
fancy dress ski race, fire- 
work display, turkey dinn er 
and dancing- And there are 
160km of ski trails. Call -*-44 
01606 813333; departures on 
December 20 and 27. 

PROMISED LAND: Follow in 
Moses' footsteps on Christ- 
mas. Day - climbing Mount 
Nebo, in Jordan, from where 
he saw the promised land. 


On a Jordan Explorer trip 
with Bales (+44 01306 885923) 
yoflll also float in the Dead 
Sea (very nearly dense 
enough to walk on) and visit 
Amman, Wadi Rum, the 
Roman remains of Jerash, 
and the rock-cat city of 
Petra. The December 22 
departure costs £898. 

ISLAND IN THE SUN: Have 
a Zanzibari Christmas din - 
tier - spicy, with seafood 
and exotic fruits - on 
Chumbe island, with its 
coral gardens and reef, its 

seven bungalows (maximum 
12 guests) and abundant 
wildlife. Staff welcome chil- 
dren and will teach them to 
snorkel and take them to 
climb the lighthouse. From 
£720 plus flights; call Discov- 
ery Initiatives on +44 
0171-229 9881. 

NILE AWAY THE HOURS: 
See Christmas from the Nile 
on a seven-night cruise, leav- 
ing on December 19, with 
Seafarer (+44 0171 234 0500). 
The air-conditioned cruise 
ship Florence has a pool and 
sun deck - it can be warm in 
Africa. There are free excur- 
sions to a wealth , of imcient 
sights: Karnak and Luxor 



ox & Kings has 
launched a superb 


selection of Latin America 
tours for 1998. 
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UtAMIC WCHUnCOflJ 
• Uma - Arequlpa . CoJca Canyon - 
Lake TUcaca - Cubo - Ptaac ■ >Mn Plechu 
« 15 Days • Prices tom £1086 

CMOUSIWMB, HCAS a BUNDS 

• Uma -Cutto-Peac- Macta nochi- 
Quito - Gabpagps Islands 
• 18 Days ■ Price# torn £2955 


The dramatically 
designed brochure offers 
more choice than ever, 
with our widest selection 
of tours complemented 
by a range of almost 
fifty suggested 
extensions. It features 
group and individual 
tour departures 
throughout 1998. 

The fascinating 
selection of itineraries 
and extensions takes 
you through the diverse 
countries of Central and 
South America and we 
are delighted to 
reintroduce tours to 
Cuba and Venezuela, as 
well as our 'Grand Tour 
of South America'. 

Fbrthe individual 
traveller, there are 
suggested itineraries or 
alternatively, Cox & Kings 
will be pleased to tailor- 
make an itinerary to 
meet you own personal 
specifications.’ 



SPUMOUS « BRAZM. 

• Rio -Iguaru Foils -Amazon 

• 11 Days ■ Prices from £1705 

aossmisEsaamamums 
• BuetxnAlru-Meivtoa-Santegp- 
Puerto Visas • Petfa - BarfloctM 

• 16 Dap) • Paces tram £2515 

ARCEJfTWA: PAMPAS TO MDKOMA 
- Buenos Aires - Ushuaia - 
CakJtetfi • Tretew - tguaiu Fafis 

• 15 Dars * Prices from £2596 

CHOC AUCUM, ANDES 6 BEYOND 
• Santtafft.SanPedndaAtacana- 
Puerto VM ■ CWhe wand - Peu*a 

• 13 Days - Prices tram £1945 

(MUD TOON OF SOOTH WBHCA 

• Rto-iguaai Feds -Buenos Airee ■ 
Borfladie ■ PeuHa ■ Puerto Varaa ■ 
Sartiago ■ la Raz ■ Law Titicaca ■ 
Cuzco ■ Uadiu Ptcchu- Lima 
- 28 Days - Prices tom £3855 

HEXK0C um or THE NWm 

- Mnxico Ctty - Uunud - CMct»wi ttzo ■ 
lAerida-Pdenque-Oaaca 
« 14 Days • Prices tom £1895 

cosnsKMOonscr 

• San Jose-MedtadeSanCartoe .ArenN- 

Mnn aMrt a.A&atfttg. Tarooles 

• 12 Days * Prices Iran £1296 

B&JEomrssEV 
« Mami ■ Cayo CUtfct ■ Stan Creek ■ 
Aittergb Cage -.Bate CAj 

• 14 Day# • Prices tom £1095 

NEBCO « emOttUt IK CMMB 7001 

■ MeHeaCty.Meite-Unuf-ChichB] taa- 
Ratenque . Hams - Andgua ■ Late iBfllan - 
CWchfcjwenKtgo - Guatemala CRy 

• 1 5 Days • Meas tom £2175 


• Havana •vtates-TiWdad 
■ 10 Days * Price# tom £865 

FDR A BROCHURE CALL 
0171 873 5025 

qM&g rah CL081197 
or rthira the coupon Mow: 



On A Macs. Cofdca Baaxa, 
infernal Race, Laodeti Win 

Phase eoa me Cat A Kflgs 1098 Lath .America 
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temples. Valley of the Kings, 
Aswan Dam and others. 
Prices from £549. including 
flights and foil board. 

WARM WELCOME: Cyprus 
stays warmish thro ugh win- 
ter, and the five-star St 
Raphael hotel near Limass ol- 
has family Christmas pro- 
grammes which indudfl chil- 
dren's parties, adults' cock- 
tail-mixing competitions, 
backgammon tournaments, 
pastry-cooking demonstra- 
tions and plenty of food, 
drink and music. Call 
Cyplon (+44 0181-342 8103) - 
it also offers self-catering 
holidays from £365 a week* 

DROP OF IRISH: The Mer- 
rion, Dublin's newest five- 
star hotel - created out of 
four Georgian town houses, 
complete with original plas- 
terwork and fireplaces - 
guarantees a warm Irish, wel- 
come. Its -progr amm e 
includes a welcoming cock- 
tail reception, Christmas 
lunch, a present for every 
guest, afternoon tea, spa 
treatments and a farewell 
champagne brunch. High 
spot for raring fans will be 
the St Stephen’s day meeting 
at Leopardstown, in the 
hotel limo, naturally. Pack- 
age from Christmas Eve to 
December 27 costs IE7B0 per 
couple. Tel: 00 353 1 603 0600. 
fax 0700 or e-mail address: 
mfofSmerri onhoteU e 

ITALIAN JOB: On Christ- 
mas Eve In Sorrento there is 
a nativity procession 
through the town centre. 
Stalls sell seasonal goods 
and concerts are held all 
Chris tinas . Traditional lunch 
at the (hand Hotel Excelsior 
Vlttoria is four courses, con- 
cluding with Zeppole, Italian 
Christinas cake. Between 



December 19 and 28, you can 
have six nights for the price 
of five; it’s five for four over 
new year, with a grandstand 
view of the fireworks from 
the hotel’s cliff top site above 
the Bay of Naples. Call 0800 
969 765 1677 5358. 

HILLTOP HOME: How about 
a getaway with all the fam- 


ily? Why not think about 
taking them to a 16th cen- 
tury manor on a hilltop near 
Cahors in the Lot Valley. It 
has large open fires, a 
vaulted dining room, period 
furniture, four-poster beds 
and it can sleep up to 12. 
And the basic price? Just 
£567 for one week for five 
people and two cars on the 


ferry. This and smaller prop- 
erties are available from 
Bowhills (01489-877627, fax 
01489-877872). 

DROP OF SCOTCH: Follow 
in the footsteps of Benjamin 
Franklin. President Carter 
and the Dalai Lama. Sit back 
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Australasia ski round-up / Amie Wilson 

A cruel year for skiers 


S cottie Barrie pointed 
his ski pole up the 
Turnpike trail 
towards the crater 
lake at Whakapapa, New 
Zealand's dramatic volcano 
ski area, and said: If you'd 
been standing there at five 
to five the evening it blew 
you’d have been dead!” 
Luckily, when Mount Rua- 
pehu erupted no one was 
there. 

Tragically, this was not 
the case across the Tasman 
sea in New South Wales, 
where 18 people at Thredbo, 
one of Australia’s prime ski 
resorts, were killed In July 
this year w hen a mudslide of 
10,000 tons of soil swept 
away two ski lodges. 

One way or another, it has 
been a pretty cruel year or 
two for skiing down under. 

The people of Thredbo are 
stfll numb with the shock of 
losing so many friends. 
Against this background, 
perhaps it hardly matters 
that it has been a poor win- 
ter for snow in Australia, 
and not a b rillian t one in 
New Zealand. The Victorian 
resorts of Mount Buller, 
Mount Hath am and Falls 
Creek, however, have been 
more fortunate. 

The indifferent winter has 
dashed the hopes of a speedy 
recovery at Whakapapa, 
brought to its knees by two 
consecutive winters of erup- 
tions from Mount Ruapehu - 
one of three ma gnifirgnt vol- 
canoes which thrust sky- 
wards in central north 
island. 

In 1995, a series of lahars 
(an Indonesian word for a 


volcanic mud slide) emptied 
the crater lake of mud 
water. Without mud, the 
later eruptions, however 
spectacular and disruptive to 
skiing, were the equivalent 
of firing blanks. The series 
of fireworks displays created 
vast clouds of dust, ruined 
the snow, delayed the open- 
ing and put the ski area in 
debt. 

Apart from “one or two 
frights" at the beginning of 
this season, Ruapehu has 
been relatively docile this 
year, and it is likely to settle 
for another 50 years or so. 

Gareth Pearce, cocktail 
barman at Whakapapa’s 
magnificent gothic pile, the 
Grand Chateau Hotel (“a 
high standard of dress is 
required after six”) mixes an 
interesting brew called Cra- 
ter, containing Frangelico, 
Baileys and cream for 
NZS&30. Eruption is an even 
more lethal concoction. He 
sets fire to the drink in order 
to produce the ash cloud 
effect 

Whakapapa, Australasia’s 
biggest resort, Is in the pro- 
cess of clawing its way back. 
“At our lowest ebb we were 
NZ$7m in debt to the 
hanks." says Barrie. “We 
were hoping for a good sea- 
son, but it hasn't been a 
good snow year. Two winters 
cf eruptions and a lack of 
snow this winter have kept 
skiers away. 

"Normally we'd be expect- 
ing around 3,000 skiers a 
day, but we haven't been 
getting many more than 
2,000. so we'll just about 
break even tills year,” 

l 


The official verdict on 
July's Thredbo distaster is 
unlikely to be announced for 
some time, but there is 
strong speculation about the 
causes. The Australian 
newspaper said “the high 
speed at which the hillside 
gave way" indicates a 
“recent increase in the soil 
water level" of the type asso- 
ciated with heavy rain. But 
it had not been raining in 
Thredbo on the feteful day. 

I Brighter news 
is of a 

new package 
produced in 
Victoria's 
ski area 

Doctor Clive Wood, engi- 
neer at the university of 
Queensland, is quoted as 
saying: “Landslides usually 
take place over hours or 
days, and there’s ample 
warning for people to get out 
of the way. But in Thredbo it 
wasn’t raining at the time, 
and that’s the most unusual 
thing." 

Instead, suspicion fells on 
a broken water pipe and 
recent changes in the road's 
drainage system. More dis- 
turbing^, Wood said there is 
evide nce that the lodges 
were built on the site of an 
Old 

The brighter news coming 
out of Australia is that a 
merger between two of Vic- 
toria’s ski fields. Falls Creek 

l 


and Mount Hotham. has pro- 
duced a package much 
greater than the sum of its 
two parts. A six-minute heli- 
copter link - almost 2% 
hours quicker than going by 
road - and a shared lift 
ticket provides skiers with 
much wider options. 

Hotham Hus recently built 
three lifts, doubling its lift- 
served ski area at a stroke 
and mati+wg its most chal- 
lenging skiing, the Mary's 
Slide area in Swindler Val- 
ley. accessible to those reluc- 
tant to hike up 

Both Hotham and Falls 
Creek are planning to 
expand. A huge new hotel 
each and an airport at 
Horsehair Plain, about 20km 
from each resort will be 
built. This will cut the jour- 
ney time from other parts of 
Australia. 

Falls Creek also plans to 
erect three quad chairs, on. 
nearby Mount MCKay. "We 
don't pretend to be a. Whis- 
tler or a Vail," says Ian 
Grant, managing director of 
Falls Creek Lift Company. 
“but we've still got a hell of 
a lot to offer," 

■ Amie Wilson flea to NZ 
and Australia with Air New 
Zealand, teL- 0181-846 9594. 
His zrisit was organised by 
the New Zealand Tourist 
Office and Australian Tourist 
Commission in London, and 
Tourism Victoria. In New 
Zealand, he stayed at the 
Grand Chateau Hotel, in 
Whakapapa Village, North 
Island;^ in Australia, at . the 
Summit Ridge Alpine lodge. 
Falls Creek. Victoria and The 
Observatory, Sydney. 
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Copenhagen? It's wonderful in 
December, says Chris McCboey 


I t's not often you get a 
chance to photograph 
a mermaid. ..In the 
snow. As I focused on 
her I swear 1 saw her 
shiver. 

A group of tourists were 
also having their photo 
taken with Hans Christian 
Andersen's creation. "Do 
you know her vital statis- 
tics?" 1 asked rhetorically. 
They all looked at me 
blankly. 

“Thirty six, twenty-four, 
three and six a pound.” 

Their, expressions shifted 
from blankness to incompre- 
hension. “The old ones are 
the best,” I said with abroad 
smile. Incomprehension gave 
way to pity. “Time for a 
glogg,” 1 thought, and went 
off in search of one. Decem- 
ber is a wonderful month to 
visit Copenhagen. But 
you've got to be the . sort of 
person that Wfc«B HhrtK trrma 
and Christmassy things. . 

The Danes certainly do, 
almost to excess. T.flre many 
of us they probably breath a 
collective sigh of relief once 
it's over - until; that is, (he 
'tingle of excitement, tote 

‘It is 

funny but 
I didn't 
know that 
Santa Claus 
was such 
a jazz 
aficionado' 

rwidiwh anticipation in both 
young and old alike, begins 
again the following Novem- 
ber. 

On the Saturday before 
the start of Advent, the offi- 
cial build-up begins with a 
parade through the streets 
culminating In the switching 
on of the Christmas fights. 
Santa is the main man and 
much is made of the fact 
that be is, of course, Danish. 

Every child will tell you 
that his home is Greenland, 
but not every child knows 
the more prosaic fact that 
the Arctic tg?and is a Danish 
province. The Red-Coated 
White-Bearded one is accom- 
panied by numerous look- 
alikes, many of whom are 
playing instruments. 

It's funny hut I did not 
know that Santa was such a 
jazz aficionado — he always 
looked more of an oampah 
bloke to me. There are also 
countless nisser - these are 
Danish imps or pixies who 
are renowned for being mis- 
chievous. In traditional Dan- 
ish society, especially in 
rural areas, the nisser had to 
be placated (it sounds better 
than bribed} with .a large 

Continued from Page XIV 

and enjoy a fine glass of 
whisky - okay, so the Dalai 
T-ama probably didn't have 
the whisky - in a historic 
country house hotel only 
five minutes from Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. Preston- 
field HOuse, surrounded by. 

Highland cattle and pea- 
cocks, -and bedrooms which 
all look out over the restored 
gardens, is offering Christ- • 
mas, new year and anytime 
two-day breaks. There is also 
an 18 -hole golf course on 
which guests can play by 
arrangement. The Christmas 
stay costs £260 a head b ased 
on two sharing with an extra 
night at £50. Tel: 0131 668 

3346, fax 3978. 


bowl of julegroed (Christmas 
rice porridge) which was put 
outside on the doorstep. 

No doubt there was some 
feline contribution to this 
custom as the proof of their 
existence- was that the por- 
ridge was gone the next 
morning. A vestige of this 
custom remains. With their 
main Christmas dinner 
(eaten on Christmas Eve), 
the Danes have risalamande 

- boiled rice swathed in 
whipped cream,, mixed with 
chopped aTmnmd« and served 
with chary sauce. It is eaten 
in the same way as British 
people finish their festive 
blow-out with Christmas 
pud. And Just like Britons 
who hide a silver com in the 
pudding for any lucky per 
son to discover, ••the Danes 
hide an almond. The person 
who gets it can claim the 
special Almond Gift As if by 
Tyiag tn, the youngest at the 
dfnjnar table invariably finds 
the «im«nd - in his or her 
pudding and is presented 
with a pig made of maratpan. 

Alangwfth TheLfttle Mer- 
rpai/i, Daxds&, capital is 
inexbi^ibiy linked in, idbet. 
people's minds -with TTvofi. 
The gardens, which were 
modelled on the Vauxhall 
Pleasure Gardens in London, 
were called Tivoli Vauxhall 
when they first opened In 
1843. Formeriyclosed for the 
winter, toey now open in the 
weeks before Christmas for a 
short season. - . . 

The 'Tivoli Christmas fair 
claims lo. be. the biggest 
Christmas market in Scan- 
dinavia - and last year 
attracted 400,000 visitors. 
Members of the SAS 
(Scrooge Appreciation Soci- 
ety) should rent a Die Sard 
movie and stay away, hut for 
those who Hke pretty lights, 

choirs singing carols, shop- 
ping for toys, decorations 
and gifts it is a must 
Open from late morning, 
the 50 or more stalls offer 
everything from the tradi- 
tional - gold paper Christ- 
mas tree decorations and 
Advent wreaths of mistletoe 
and spruce with four candles 

- to the kitsch. I could not 
resist a red Santa cap with a 
flashing light in its snowball 
tip. 

Yuletide biscuits are a spe- 
ciality. Apparently no two 
Danish housewives use 
exactly the same spices. 
They scorn the recipes given 
in Danish cookbooks, insist- 
ing that the only person who 
really knew how to bake 
them was their mother or 
grandmother. Nevertheless, 
the biscuits are popular with 
the strollers in Tivoli. 

“Peppernuts" have 
crushed cloves and cinna- 
mon, "brown cakes” are gin- 
ger biscuits and the defining 
ingredient of “smalls” is 
vanilla. Turkeys should give 
special thanks to the Danes 



An Australian 
yulefest 

Barbara Jeffery celebrates Christinas in July 

T hat story about Crockett, the hotel owner, coming to the mountai 
Australians hav- said: “Australians grow up the winter - it's cold bi 
ing Christmas with Images of a northern cold enough to ski - 1 
dinner on the hemisphere Christmas: deco- has become our busies 
beach is a myth, rated trees, snow, robins, son.” 


CoM In Copenhagen: the snow-covered mis Mermaid 


ChriMoptar MoGoooy 


T hat story about 
Australians hav- 
ing Christmas 
dinner on the 
beach is a myth. 
They have it on a mountain 
top: In June. They have it in 
July and August, too; every 
weekend. And, sometimes, it 
is a white Christmas. 

I rugged up, as they say, 
and drove 60 miles from Syd- 
ney into the Blue Mountains 
to check it out. The moun- 
tains are blue because of the 
haze caused by the sun stri- 
king the droplets of oil that 
evaporate from the dense 
eucalyptus forests. It is a 
beautiful journey over ridge 
after forested ridge with 
some spectacular ruffe and 
look-out points. 

Log fires, wreaths of pine 
cones and a tree wrapped in 
tinsel greeted me at the 
Mountain Heritage Country 
House Retreat in Katoomba. 
The Moonlighters, two men 
and four women in tartan 
capes and waistcoats, sang 
cheerily “Santa Claus is 
coming tonight”, and in 
strode a jolly chap with a 
long white beard pn g Hn g his 
bells. He gave me a bag of 
bath salts just like those we 
used to make for Christmas 
presents as children. 

Dinner was as traditional 
as anyone could want: soup 
served in a baby pumpkin, a 
medley of turkey, pork and 
ham with all the trimmings, 
plum pudding with brandy 
custard. The alternative was 
seafood pancake, vegetarian 
Wellington with asparagus 
spears and redcurrant sauce, 
chocolate and strawberry 
slelghcake with coconut 
anglaise. Mine host, Garry 


Crockett, the hotel owner, 
said: “Australians grow up 
with Images of a northern 
hemisphere Christmas: deco- 
rated trees, snow, robins. 
But most of us have never 
experienced it. I hope it's 
fairly accurate.” 

He had got it down to a T, 
except there were no Brus- 
sels sprouts. This upside- 
down Christmas came about 
because of three homesick 
Irishmen. In 1979 Garry 
Crockett bought the hotel in 
Katoomba, once the honey- 
moon capital of Australia. 


H e said: “One July. 

2 had three Irish 
businessmen 
staying and they 
said it reminded them of 
Christmassy weather at 
home - cold, windy and a 
few snowflakes. And what 
they really missed about 
home was Christmas - it 
didn't feed right celebrating 
it in the heat So 1 offered to 
do Christmas dinner for 
them the following weekend. 

“I found a pine tree and I 
roped in my father, who 
comes from Belfast, to be 
Father Christmas for his fel- 
low countrymen. It was a 
huge success and tamed in 
to an all-night party and 
they booked again for the 
next year. 

“Then the Australians 
wanted to join in so the fol- 
lowing year we did it every 
weekend for a month and 
called it Christmas in July. 
Then it spread into June and 
August and we called it yule- 
fest My father Is now the 
longest -serving - Father 
Christmas in Australia. 
People had never thought of 
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for the feet that they are not 
on the festive menu. 

But this is not the case for 
a fair number of the coun- 
try's 12m pigs. Roast park 
and superb crackling with 
sweet and sour red cabbage 
and sugar glazed white pota- 
toes with thick brown gravy 
is the traditional festive 


For those who collect por- 
celain, this year sees the 
102nd Bing and Grondahl 
Christmas plate made by the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
company. Each year there is 
a different design and the 
not inexpensive plates tend 
to increase in value. 

Another tradition (from 
1963) is for the Danes to go 
and see the elaborate Christ- 
mas tables on display in the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Shop. They are created by 
well-known Danes using 
Royal Copenhagen finery. 


Last year, the theme was 
“Tables from the life of 
Brewer Jacobsen", a tribute 
to Carl Jacobsen, founder of 
the Carlsbezg brewery, to 
celebrate its 150th anniver- 
sary. This year, it’s a tribute 
to eight famous Danish 
musicians. 

Although glogg is a Swed- 
ish invention, the Danes 
have taken to it with gusto. 
It is red wine served steam- 
ing hot and heavily spiced 
with raisins, wTmnnds, cinna- 
mon sticks and doves which 
have been soaked in aquavit 
Personally I found “just the 
one" glogg ideal anti-freeze 
following a rtiwmaM photo- 
cell. 

Then it was the excellent 
julebryg - Christmas beer 
brewed by Tuborg and Carls- 
berg for the festive season. A 
darker lager than the con- 
ventional light yellow col- 
our, it is most moreish. 


Orient Lines 

P. Experience the 
ultimate white Christmas 
aboard the Marco Polo 

Spend Christmas and New Year in the stunning White Comment aboard the 
loxuiy Marco Polo, a entise ship ideally suited for exploring Antarctic waters. 

Choose from two stunning voyages: 

Join the Mateo Polo in Buenos Aires for an exciting 1 6-day exploration of die 
Antarctic Peninsula and the Falkland Islands, departing UK Dec 20, 1997. 

or 

A 28-day cruise-tour adventure from Cape Town to Antarctica, including 
Buenos Aires and die Falkland Islands, departing UK Dec 8, 1997. 

Book now, places are limited. 

For immediate reservations see your travel agenr or call 
Orient Lines on 0171-409 2500. 


coming to the mountains in 
the winter - it’s cold but not 
cold enough to ski - but it 
has become our busiest sea- 
son.” 

Now every hotel, guest 
house and B and B in 
Katoomba joins in and the 
theatre puts on an appropri- 
ate show: this year it was a 
play called Mince My Tan. 

We moved Into the lounge 
for mince pies, port and car- 
ols. Songsheets with the 
words of some real Austra- 
lian carols were distributed. 
How about “Deck the Sheds 
with Bits of Wattle” which 
goes something like this; 
“Deck the sheds with bits of 
wattle / fo la la/ Whack some 
gumleaves in a bottle /All 
the shops are open suadiest 
Buy your Dad some socks 
and undies /Chop the wood 
and stoke the barbie /Ring 
the folks in Abu Dhabi/Pop 
the stuffing in the turkey/ 
Little Mary's feeling ercky”. 

I wondered what the 
churches thought of such 
levity. “Some of them found 
the idea offensive,” admitted 
Garry. “But then they real- 
ised we were not mocking 
Christmas but acting in a 
spirit of friendship and good- 
will. A lot of church people 
come along now; they love 
the atmosphere.” 

And December 25? “Not a 
patch. The main meal is at 
lunchtime and there is a sea- 
food buffet in the evening 
hut you cannot get people to 
sing carols.” 

■ Mountain Heritage Coun- 
try Bouse Retreat. Apex 
Street, Katoomba, NSW 2780 
(tel: 00 61 47 82 532 3). TtOO- 
rdght yulefest package from 
ASMS. 
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Hotels of the World, a loose 
league of high quality 
places, have special Christ- 
mas sew year packages 
at luxury hotels around the. 
globe: the Mandarin. Oriental 
Hyde Park In London (with 
complimentary Harvey 
Nichols' hamper), the Mark 
in New York (use of well- 
ness Suite), Marina Manda- 
rin in Singapore (with 
Christmas Eve party), Htitel 
de Paris, in Monte Carlo (bal- 
let and thalassotherapy). . . 
and many more. Brochure 
from '+44 0800-181123. ' - 


GUEST STABS: If you prefer 
someone else to do the 
Christmas cooking and 
washing up, retire to a hotel 
for the duration. Leading- 


FEELING ADRIFT: Xf you 
want to be the envy of your 
mates in the pub, to sound 
macho and spurn those who 
. are-planning a holly-and-ivy 
Christmas at home, then a 
trip/ to Ecuador for white 
-water rafting could prove 
Just the thing. Adrift, a raft- 
ing specialist, still hasplaces 
on four journeys deep into 


the Amazon Basin. Depar- 
tures on December 19 (and 
also Jan 2 , 16 and 30). 

The price is £2JB5 for 17 
days and includes return 
flights from the UK, trans- 
fers, accommodation and 
meals. Also the chance to 
visit the Galapagos. Tel: 
0181-874 4969. 

HOLY NIGHT: Page & Moy 
offers a five-night Christmas 
holiday in Rome including a 
trip to receive the papal 
blessing in St Peter's Square. 
It costs £529 per person. The 
company also has a range of 
other seasonal holidays - 
fancy a traditional Italian 
Christmas feast or a candle- 
lit supper in the Black For- 
est? - in its Christmas Col- 
lection brochure.' Ring 0116 
250 7989 for a copy. 

HOLIDAY HIDEAWAYS: 
Why not spend the Christ- 
mas period. .. in a family 


home in a North Thailand 
village with TraveEbag (+44 
01420-541007); in a West 
Country cottage with Farm 
and Cottage Holidays (+44 
01237-479698); enjoying the 
hot mulled wine at a Brus- 
sels Christmas market with 
Time Off (+44 0345-336622); at 
the first Sydney Harbour 
Jazz Festival (and watching 
the Sydney-Hobart yacht 
race start); in the four-star 
luxe Hotel du Palais over- 
looking the sea in Biarritz 
with Unicom (01582-834400); 
cycling from Hanoi to Ho 
Chi Minh City in Vietnam 
with Symbiosis (+44 0171 924 
5906) - support vehicles and , 
English-speaking guides on j 
hand, and a stretch on the I 
Reunification Express train; 
or having lunch at Marti 2 - 
L340mph - on 100-mlnute 
Concorde Eights with Good- 
wood (+44 01227 763336); 
£580, flight deck visit 
included. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


I t had to happen; someone 
has actually started match- 
ing rood and port Possibly 
the idea came from the forti- 
fied wine-producing area of Ban- 
yuls in French Catalonia, where 
this sort of counterpoint has been 
practised for many years. Possi- 
bly the seeds were always there: I 
recall Dirk van der Niepoort sug- 
gesting drinking his fine colheita 
tawny ports with steak ecu powre 
- however apposite, I cannot 
imagine a more sure-fire recipe 
for a hangover. 

The shipper which has gone to 
town on weddings of this sort is 
Sandeman. The important point 
is to get away from the idea of 
drinking port as some sort of 
sacred ritual performed by old 
boys in clubs and stress the fact 
that it is sweet, and can perform 
many of the tasks more often 


A need for careful mix and match 

Giles MacDonogh wonders what foods are really suited to eating with port 


associated with unfortified des- 
sert wines. 

Twenty years ago I met an 
enlightened Frenchman who 
bought vintage port at Christmas 
to serve with foie gras: a combi- 
nation which appears to work 
and which is no heavier on the 
stomach than the more classic 
notion of pairing the liver with a 
rich sautemes. 

On the other hand there are 
not many other starters or main 
courses which lend themselves to 
port: at 20 per cent alcohol it is 
Just too fiery and ponderous to 
take the place of more conven- 


tional wines. Sandeman was 
offering ruby port with bacalkau: 
Portugal's ubiquitous dried cod. 
There could be an argument for 
light red wine with bacaihau, but 
not part 

Cheese is another matter. Vin- 
tage port accompanies many blue 
cheeses like a dream and an old 
tawny Is particularly good with 
Portugal's one world-class 
cheese, queijo das serras. This 
mountain cheese has the texture 
of a ripe vacherin mont d’ar and a 
character all its own. 

Ruby part is tolerant of choco- 
late while tawny is perhaps bet 


ter with those eggy paddings so 
loved by the Portuguese. Per cap- 
ita consumption of egg yolks in 
Portugal must be higher than in 
any other country in the world: 
In one Oporto restaurant we were 
shown a modest-sized flan which 
had been made with 30 yolks, 
while in the allegedly poetical 
town of Amarantp we were 
brought an anthology: Including 
papos d'artjo (angels' breasts) and 
Amarantinhos (little Amarante 
cakes). They all tasted remark- 
ably similar, and although a slug 
of port was a blessing, a shot of 
vodka Fri gh t have been a better 


way of keeping them down. 

The Sandeman house style is 
restrained: it works in some of 
their brands, but not so much In 
Others. One of their best wines is 
the straight ruby <£6.65 from 
Kwiksave. Morrisons. Coop, Bud- 
gens). Ruby Is a style which is 
poorly understood these days. 

As we learned from the 
blender, Carlo Silva, the ruby is 
basically a 1994 filled out with a 
small amount of the preceding 
and succeeding vintages. It is a 
robust mouthful of raspberries 
and blackberries, and a great hit 
with chocolate puddings. 


The 20-year-old tawny (£21 
from Oddbins Lea &■ Sande- 

man 0171-876 4767) seemed both 
attenuated - and evanescent, as if 
the wine was m need of a refresh- 
ing dose of younger prat (this Is 
generally the practice in the 
"British" houses). I preferred the 
nutt ier 30-year-old, but that is not 
an the market in the UK. 

Indeed, Britain does not always 
get the best deal from Sandeman. 
Its excellent straight Douro wine, 
Confradetro, is not released in 
the UK Nor was its first attempt 
at a “single quinta’' vintage from 
the Quinta do Vau. This 1988 


seemed particularly promts- 

classic little nuance 

t jnkK. vet Sandeman sold it 

^ed firm Issuing a second 

lightness of touch ts 
recognisable on the classic vin- 
Given the general 

backwardness of the m^s.ve 
i9T7s. the Sandeman seemed sur- 

SSedid have that smell of gum 
^fwose which George Sande- 

Sf^tes so Idghiy. 

the 1991 a thunderer, but rather 
m^re in the style of some of the 

Portuguese houses: su PPj® 
SSening. Only the 1982 m- 

Sg/sreS^t as a classic; wi* 
plenty of colour and muscle, this 
Should be ready mUmetor the 
millennium. It is good enough to 
drink on its own. 


Oporto: 
no room 
for 
faint 
hearts 

Nicholas Woodsworth needs a 
strong stomach and a stout 
appetite when he samples some 
hearty Portuguese helpings 


G astronomically 
speaking, I 
regard myself 
as a pretty 
tough guy. Hav- 
ing eaten more dodgy meals 
in more iffy parts of the 
world than I care to think of, 
there is not much I cannot 
put down my throat and still 
Teel good about 
So when I installed myself 
in the Casa Peza Arras in 
Oporto and asked for the 
local speciality. 1 felt no 
qualms. This, after all, was 
Europe, and the river flow- 
ing outside the was the 
Douro. not the Zambezi. 

It was not long, however, 
before I asked the owner 
over and begged an explana- 
tion. What precisely was it I 
inquired, that I was eating? 
"This, for instance", I said, 
digging around in a thick 
sauce and fishing out what I 
took to be a piece of wet 
grey army blanket 
"But it is the finest tripe!” 
Miguel Peza Arroz protested, 
“the inner lining of the 
cow's stomach, and the very 
soul of the dish.” 

"What about that then?” I 
asked, prodding at a large, 
yellowish gelatinous lump 
that quivered at the touch. 
“It is the hoof of a young 



calf, gently simmered for 
hours.” he replied with feel- 
ing. "It too, is the soul of 
the dish." 

"And this other bit?" I 
asked, dredging up a thick, 
rubbery square, the kind of 
thing one mi ght repair trac- 
tor tyres with. 

“It is pig hide, with the 
back fat attached; it makes 
the sauce rich and smooth", 
my host replied, now visibly 
upset. “Without all these 
things our famous tripos a 
moda do Porto would not be 
tripas at all!” 

I desisted immediately, 
leaving other objects uniden- 
tified, far it does not do to 
dishonour a celebrated local 
dish. As I ate. I suggested to 
Signor Peza Arroz that he 
explain the origins of such 
an intriguing meaL 

He immediately bright- 
ened up, and pointed to the 
river and the quay outside. 
" Tripas is part of the glori- 
ous history of Oporto," he 
beamed at me. 

When Henry the Navigator 
sent the Portuguese fleet to 
attack the coastal cities of 
Morocco in the 15th century, 
he said, the prince first vict- 
ualled here, at these very 
docks. Oporto merchants - 
patriotic and, of course, see- 


— 
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ing a large profit - sold 
Henry every last bit of food 
they could rake in from the 
hinterland. As a conse- 
quence, the citizens of 
Oporto were left with what 
not even the sailors would 
eat - scraps of offeL Making 
the best of what they had. 
they came up with tripas a 
moda do Porto. 

It must he, I suggested dip- 
lomatically, a good meal for 
cold winter days. 

“Yes. of course," Peza 
Arroz replied, “but we like it 
in summer, too. We like it so 
much other Portuguese call 
us tripeiros - tripe eaters." 

Now 1 never, in the days 
that followed, became a con- 
firmed tripeiro myself. But 
the meal did cause me to 
notice that Portugal offers 
much more than the fish and 
seafood - the cod b aca i h au . 
grilled sardines, prawns, 
squid, clams, swordfish, tuna 
and fish stews - that it is 
justly famous for. Particu- 
larly in the north, where the 
land is fertile and well 
watered, there is a rich 
inland cuisine that provides 
some of Portugal’s most pop- 
ular m eals- 


In the same way that the 
cooking of the coast finds ft£ 
origins in tire meals of poor 
and hardy fishermen, the 
food of the interior comes 
from frugal, hard-working 
fanning families, in spite of 
a long imperial past, Portu- 
guese cooking remains sim- 
ple, generous and robust 
rural cooking. 

Thus the prominence. In 
every-day family cooking, of 
hearty one-pot soups and 
stews - caldeiradas - the 
proverbial kettle of fish, on 
the coast, and nourishing 
vegetable and meat prepara- 
tions intend. Both improvise 
with what is available on 
any particular day, and 
many of the country's clas- 
sic recipes evolved from the 
inventive ways in which Por- 
tugal’s rural housewives 
combine ingredients haphaz- 
ardly culled from different 
sources - the remains of 
lunch, for example, with 
whatever is in the garden. 

Such soup or stew combi- 
nations include chick-peas 
and spinich; pumpkins and 
onions; white beans and sau- 
sages; tomatoes and eggs. 
One of the best-known soups 


is acorda a alentejqna, a sim- 
ple but delightful egg-drop 
soup thickened with bread 
and flavoured with coriander 
and masses of garlic. Rich 
and filling , all of these soups 
and stews ggttefy both stom- 
ach and sooL 
But on special occasions, 
church holidays or religious 
festivals, for example, tradi- 

Pork is the 
favourite meat 
inland, made 
into hams, 
sausage and 
charcuterie 

tional family meals tend to 
be more elaborate and 
planned around a barnyard 
beast prepared specifically 
for a feast In the old fanner 
Portuguese capital of Gia- 
nt ar&es, deep in the green 
rural heart oF the northern 
Minho area, I settled down 
to one of these trencher- 
man’s meals. 

I chose \no great religious 


holiday to eat on.. Instead, I 
dined in the stone-arched, 
refectory of one of Portugal’s 
grandest religious buildings 
the 12th century Augustin- 
ian monastery of Ranfa Mar- 
mha da Costa. These days. 
Santa Marinha is a pousada, 
part of the national network 
of buildings - usually mon- 
asteries. castles or palaces - 
transformed into top-class 
accommodation serving 
regional food and wines. 

Feeling a bit like Friar 
Tuck, I wielded knife, fork 
and spoon over a vast meal 
that began toothsomely with 
sdJpicau, a sausage of pork 
tenderloin cured in dry wine 
and garlic before being 
smoked. Then came Portu- 
gal's most famous soup of 
all, virtually its national 
dish, caldo verde. 

Mention cabbage soup 
elsewhere and it evokes not 
much more than images of 
odorous tenement hallways. 
But caldo verde is different. 
It is made from a non- 
heading, tender-leafed cab- 
bage variety couae gall&go 
that is surprisingly delicate 
in flavour. Sliced into fila- 
ments and tossed into a pot 


b rimming with potatoes, 
onion, gariic and fruity Por- 
tuguese olive' oil Just min- 
utes before serving, it is 
slightly crunchy in texture 
and imparts a bright jade- 
green colour to the soup. 

It was a meal in itself. But 
then came a tough choice: 
arroz de cabrito. stewed goat 
kid in rice, or rqjdes a nin- 
hota, pork with spiced sau- 
sage. 

If bacaihau and sardines 
are the preferred fish on the 
coast, pork is by far the 
favourite meat inland. It is 
made into hams, sausages 
and charcuterie of all sorts, rt 
is popular in stews. It is spit 
roasted over coals. It is 
braised with baby clams in 
the shell As ham, it is even 
wrapped round freshly- 
caught brook trout and flip- 
ped in a pan so hot it turns 
into a crisp and smoky enve- 
lope. 

But I had learned my les- 
son in Oporto, and made dis- 
creet inquiries. Reg'Ses a mm- 
hota, it turned out, is a sort 
of pork spectacular which, 
including liver, blood, and 
small and large intestine, 
employs every part of the 


John HomUm/ A nthony BUM Photo Ltawy 

pig but its squeal. Cooked in 
its own fat, it is a meal much 
appreciated in farm-houses 
throughout the Minho. But f 
opted for the kid instead. 

It arrived in a bubbling 
pot, a goat so young and 
small that my portion 
included a haunch, the neck. 
and an entire side of minia- 
ture curved ribs. Contempla- 
tively, I poured a second 
glass of Reguengos, a 
full-bodied Portuguese red. 

Poor little kid, I thought, 
regarding it, and then dug 
in. Stewed in white wine 
with onion, garlic and bay 
laurel, wnd s wimming In a 
soupy yellow rice fragrant 
with the odours of saffron, it 
was tender and delicious. 
When it comes to such 
hearty country fare, the 
Friar Tucks of Portugal 
must leave their squeamish- 
ness behind. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth 's 
stay in the Pousada Santa 
Marinha da Costa was 
arranged by Mundi Color 
Holidays, specialists in Span- 
ish and Portuguese travel, 
276 VauxhaU Bridge Road, 
London SWiV 1 BE. Tel: 0171 
828&21. 
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Treats 


In Strasbourg, without trumpets 


Sue Style samples the city's most celebrated product, foie gras 


S ydney Smith was a 
spirited 18th century 
English parson, a 
man of simple tastes 
and seductive theological 
arguments who famously 
observed that his idea of 
heaven was eating foie gras 
to the sound of trumpets. 
History does not relate if 
| he ever visited Strasbourg to 
sample its most celebrated 
product Doubtless, if he did, 
he would have been a happy 

man. 

Genuine pate de foie gras 
i de Strasbourg is seldom 
found nowadays. It was 
Invented in 1780 by a chef 
named Jean-Pierre Clause, 
who was wotting at the time 
for the Marquis de Contades, 

then governor of Alsace. 

An enterprising fellow, he 
was challenged by his 
employer to come up with an 
alternative to traditional 
Alsatian fare, and conceived 
the idea of burying an entire 
goose liver in a farce of veal 
and pork and encasing it all 
in fine pastry. The result 
looked something like an 
English raised pie. 

Louis XVI. who received a 
sample, approved the inven- 
tion. rewarding Clause with 
20 pistols and bestowing on 


his patron a piece of land in 
Picardy. 

Clause later left the mar- 
quis's service to marry the 
widow of a p&tissier - pre- 
sumably to ensure a lifelong 
supply of pastry - and 
devoted his remaining 43 
years to his magnificent spe- 
ciality. (Truffles crept in 
later.) 

Although the famous deli- 
cacy described above is now 
something of a rarity, there 
Is certainly no shortage of 
foie gras (literally fat liver”) 
in Strasbourg.- Proper foie 
gras, naked and unadorned, 
falls broadly into three dif- 
ferent categories. The most 
expensive and most perish- 
able - designed for instant 
gratification - is foie gras 
frtds, gently cooked, dulled 
and sold by the slice. 

Next comes foie gras en 
semi-conserve (or en terrine) 
where the livers are packed 
into small glass (KUner-type) 
jars and pasteurised, which 
gives them a shelf life of up 
to six months. Finally there 
is foie gras en conserve, toe 
least fashionable tinned vari- 
ety where the livers are 
cooked at a higher tempera- 
ture until sterilised. As tech- 
niques for cooking (and 


chflling) the first two catego- 
ries are constantly 
Improved, the tinned option 
diminishes steadily in popu- 
larity. 

Do not confuse products 
such as mousse, puree or 
parfait de foie gras with 
‘real’ foie gras. In these prod- 
ucts, the foie gras Is always 
eked out with other sub- 
stances (which range, quite 
legitimately, from iced water 

His favourite 
is a creative 
variation 
on the 
classic . . 
Alsace theme 

to chicken livers to pork fat). 
Bead toe label (by law the 
ingredients are very pre- 
cisely Outlined) and you will 
know just what you are get- 
ting. The price wi ll also give . 
you a clue. 

If you are giving foie gras 
as a present, or merely spoil- 
ing yourself, head for the rue 
des Orfevres in the traffic- 
free heart of the city where 


you will find the old-estab- 
lished (1358) butcher's shop 

Frick-Luiz. 

Owned and run nowadays 
by a great-grandson of toe 
founder, the business is 
famous fra* its superb char cu- 
terie. beautifully butchered 
meat - and foie gras. For 
this noble product there is a 
separate boutique and mall 
order business on the roe du 
Chaudron just around the 
comer. 

Lutz products range from 
whale, truffled, fresh goose 
liver (FFr1200. roughly £123. 
per kilo) to a semi-conserve 
in an . elegantly decorated 
Strasbourg pot (FFr982 for 
55Qg) to a 425g tin (FFr$46). 
Peak -time is around Christ- 
mas when the shop dis- 
patches around 4,000 mail 
orders countrywide - about , 
70 per. cent of its entire. 
annual foie gras business is 
done during December. 

-For an on-the-spot sam- 
pling of foie gras in Stras- 
bourg, follow in the footsteps 
of toe famous to . the door of 
chez Yvonne, toe city’s most ' 
famous wine harcum-bistro, 
at 10 rue du Sangfier. 

Yvonne Haller fa famous 
for many things, not least 
her exceptionally unctuous 


foie gras (she prepares 
around 50kg of the stuff per 
week) which she serves with 
meaty slices of toasted coun- 
try bread and a Richer, jug, 
of the fruity house Pinot 
Gris. 

Alternatively, treat your- 
self to lunch chez Emiio 
Jung at Le Crocodile (10, rue 
de l’Outre). 
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Compctiihrc prices paid 
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A springtime favourite is 
his foie gras d'oie poele 6 la 
rhubarbe et au gtngembre, a 
stu nning ly creative varia- 
tion on a classic Alsace 
theme in which the tartness 
of the rhubarb and the racy 
spiciness of fresh ginger 
offer a startling counterpoint 
to the melting richness of 
the liver. 
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T he cusp of October 
and November la a 
fine time for gather- 
ing nuts in Britain. 
Squirrels have raided the 
best hazels and filberts, but 
sweet Spanish chestnuts and 
walnuts are at their peak, so 
much so that the last ni gh t- 
of October used tube known 
in the north of England as 
nutcracker night '-. 

It was the night when 
pa gans held all -nig ht Vigils, 
with singing, dancing, feast- 
ing and drinking by firelight, 
to celebrate full larders and 
to strengthen resolve in the 
long dark ' night ■ of winter. 
Christians gave the festivi- 
ties a religious invok- 
ing prayers for the dead 
throughout cemetery pioncs 
on AllSonls’ night, followed 
by celebrations fbr the puri- 
fied souls’, ascent into, 
heaven the next CAD Saints) 
day. 

Chestnuts, were roasted on 
braziers, popping like squibs 
if the skins were not sht or 
pricked before cooking. 
When peeled, the nuts might, 
be wrapped with chunks of 
sausage in cabbage leaves 
for braising; or chopped and 
mix ed with herbs to stuff 
small birds for spit-roasting, 
or simply dipped in honey to 
cool and sweeten them. 

Walnuts were even more 
important, and the shells 
rattled satisfactorily when 
cracked open. The kernels 
might be ground and used as 
a flavoursome alternative to 
breadcrumbs or flour for 
thickening sauces; worked 
into the pastry used to 
encase leek and g a m m on or 
treacle tarts; or whipped 
with sugar and egg whites to 
make meringue biscuits. 

More recent ideas include 
adding roughly chopped wal- 
nuts to coffee-flavoured 
sponge cake with frosted 
icing, adding walnuts to 
bread dough for loaves to 
serve with cheese, and sprin- 
kling them over salads. 

1 love them with water- 
cress, chicory, rocket, frizzy 
endive or a combination of 
these, with extras added for 
a light lunch dish - a few 
grapes, sauteed chicken liv- 
ers, crisp curls of streaky 
bacon, juicy prawns or diced 
gruyere cheese, for ex a mple . 
Richer salads of the Waldorf 
type call for mayonnaise- 
based dressings. 

For an easily made sweet-' 
meat to serve with after- 
dinner coffee or give as a 
Christmas present, slip wal- 
nut halves into softly dried 
figs, along with a pinch of 
orange zest, and dip in choc- 
olate. 
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Cookery 


time 


English chefs 


Philippa Davenport is busy squirre 
this year's Spanish chestnuts and 


away 

LUtS 


For one of the best any- 
time savoury' brush 

small rounds of country 
bread with olive oil, toast 
them, Jay. slices of^gpats_ 
cheese on tbp, sprinkle with 
thyme, press a walnut half 
into the cheese and grill, 
until just molten. 

Yes, of course it saves 
time to buy ready-prepared 
chestnuts and walnuts but 
convenience costs - textures 
and tastes are greatly 
debased. Canned chestnuts 
are heavy and dull. 
Vacuumpacked are absurdly 
expensive and,' like frozen 
pre-oooked chestnuts, they 
lack the delicious, slightly 
smoky flavour of freshly 
roasted nuts, while texture 
is reduced from crisp-edged 
mealy bite to flabby. 

Ready-shelled walnuts, as 
sold by debs, grocers and 
supermarkets, tend to be 
just as nasty. Even packets 
boasting a long seU-by date 
tend to be stale, verging on 
Utter and randd. 

Walnuts keep reasonably 
well in the shell but once 
stripped of their defensive 
armour they deteriorate 
quickly, vulnerable because 
of their high oil content. Eat- 
ing quality defends on using 
them swiftly after shelling 
or cm storing them in cold, 
airless conditions, criteria 
that are not met by flimsy 
packaging. - shop display 
shelves and kitchen store 
cupboards. 

Walnut oil is notoriously 
short-lived unless stored in 
the fridge. As for the nuts, I 
recommend buying suffi- 
cient for your heeds for. foe 
year ahead. Buy them in the 
shell, keep some in a sack in 
a cold cellar or outhouse far 
serving with celery and 
cheese, crack open foe rest 
and squirrel them away in 
the freezer, sealed in heavy 


duty polythene bags with all 
the air pumped out. 

T.ifce coffee beans, frozen 
walnut iwtnflhi remain free- 
flowing, allowing you to 
withdraw as much as you 
want when you want, and 
thffle is no need to defrost 
than before use. hi practice, 
X generally toast them briefly 
when they emerge from the 
frozen ordeal This takes the 
chill off them, h eightens 
savour and - great bonus — 
helps to lift off the fnaner 
thin but bitter-tasting) skins. 
Rub the toasted kernels 
between your fingers to com- 
plete the task, preferably in 

Woody herbs 
provide 
aromatics, 
and sage 
leaves fried to 
crisps are 
deliciously 
decorative 

a draught so the skins are 
blown away hke chaff 

Butternut is a winter 
squash, not a nut, with fla- 
vour and texture as dense 
and rich as the deep orange 
colour of its flesh. Much 
more characterful than giant 
British-grown lantern pump- 
kins, it teams wen with wal- 
nuts to make a substantial 
and com fo r ti ng risotto. Fra- 
grant woody herbs provide 
complementary, aromatics, 
and sage leaves fried to 
crisps are deliciously decora- 
tive, too. 

I admit that both sage and 
deep-fat frying used to be 
pet-hates of mine, but I 
embrace them now with the 




ardour that only a convert 
can muster. Growing up 
with Elizabeth David’s opin- 
ions ringing in my ears, l 
dismissed sage- as synony- 
mous with sad packet stuff- 
ings, but the fresh leaf, as 
more «nif more Italophiles 
are discovering, is a world 
apart from the musty 
crumbs lurking in an 
ancient herb and spice rack 
jar. As far cooking the leaves 
in hot fat - an idea I think I 
picked up from chef Simon 
HopMnson - it takes only 
seconds and needs no deep- 
fat fryer. 

BPTTKRNOT A ND 
WAL NUT RISOTTO WITH 
deep-fried sage 

(serves 4-6) 

400g V Lai one Nano, caraa- 
rob or arborio rice; l small- 
ish butternut squash (to 
yield 400g-450g peeled and 
seeded flesh); 50g-6Og wal- 
nut kernels; 3-4 shallots (or 
1 smallish onion); 2 fresh 
red chillies; a small bunt*, 
of thyme; 2-3 dozen sage 
leaves; a few sprigs of flat- 
leaf parsley; L6 litres light 
stock; 50g Parmigiano- 
Reggiano cheese; 70g 
unsalted butter; arachide 
(peanut) oil for frying. 

Toast the walnuts in a dry 
frying pan over low heat to ' 
colour lightly, intensify 
nutty savour and loosen the i 
skills. Rub the nuts between 
your fingers as soon as cool 
enough to handle, blow 
away the skins and break 
the kernels Into snail pieces. 

Chop the shallots finely 
and soften gently in 40g but- 
ter in a heavy-based sauce- 
pan or flameproof casserole. 
While the shallot softens, 
peel, seed and cut the butter- 
nut into small chunks; strip 
the leaves from several 
sprigs of thyme; de-seed foe 
chillies and chop finely. 
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Eating out 

Bleak outlook for 
local restaurants 


The future looks gloomy for the independent 
family business. Nicholas Lander reports 


A nyone who wants to 
appreciate the 
changes sweeping 
through the British 

restaurant industry should 

call the Rainforest Cafe, the 
new £5m venue an Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, in London’s 
west end. where three live 
parrots ou t p erfor m the chef. 

No human voice answers 
the phone, instead a 
recorded message welcomes 
you to the cafe which, it 
explains, “is a wild place to 
shop and eat" (note: the 
shopping comes first). It 
then lists six options - 
including one for interested 
"crew members", a euphe- 
mism for staff - which you 
may take before you eventu- 
ally speak to an operator, 
rather than a receptionist, 
who explains that the cafe 
only takes bookings for par- 
ties of 12 or over. 

However, the cost of some 
of today's restaurant open- 
ings, which are beginning to 
match the levels of football 
transfer fees, and the record 
restaurant closures reported 
throughout the UK over the 
past 12 months, are Inter- 
preted as signs of market 
strength rather than weak- 
ness. 

Big money is coming from 
big companies. According to 
Laurence Isaacson, deputy 
chairman of Groupe Chez 
Gerard, the situation is simi- 
lar to file emergence of the 
supermarkets in the 1970s. 
“Then it was the comer 
shops which gradually disap- 
peared." he explained. “Now 
it is the independent restau- 
rateurs who are the endan- 
gered species." 

Some are not staying to 
fight the battle, taking gen- 
erous offers far their sites, 
capital g ums which their res- 
taurants rarely generate, 
and moving oil 
A ccording to the 1998 
Harden’s London Restaurant 
Guide, 90 restaurants opened 
thio year — one up on last — 
but 58 closed, twice last 
year’s figure. That is the 
most since the recession. In 
London over the past year. 
Anna has left Anna’s Place 
in Islington; Boyd Gflmour 
has departed Boyd’s, Ken- 
sington, and Magno has left 
Magno’s Brasserie. Covent 
Garden. 

There is no doubt that 
those Individuals who have 
improved the capital's lot 
feel their profession under 
threat. 

This conclusion was 
reinforced during a lunch- 
time discussion with three 
men in the business: Nigel 
Platts-Martin. a former mer- 
chant banker who is now 
owner of the Michelin- 
starred The Square, Mayfair, 
and Chez Bruce, a dining 
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wring the stock to simmer- 
ing paint and keep it at a 
gentle simmer. 

Add the butternut to the 
shallot pan, turn up the heat 
and cook for a couple of min- 
utes, stirring often. Add the 
rice, chilli and thyme and 
cook, stirring continuously, 
for about a minute more. 

• Pour qq a ladle of boiling 
stock and cock at a moder- 
ate bubble, stirring as neces- 
sary to prevent sticking. 
When most of the liquid has 
been absorbed, add another 
ladle of stock and stir the 
rice welL Continue cooking, 
stirring and adding more 
stock until both rice and 
vegetables are done. 

' While the risotto cooks 
(good rice takes 15-18 min- 
utes depending on type), 
grate the cheese and dug) 84 
tablespoons of parsley. When 
the rice is nearly ready, heal ' 
some oil to a depth of %cxn j 
in a small frying pan. 

When the risotto is 
cooked, switch off the heat 
and quickly stir in the 
remaining 30g butter. Panni- 
giano and walnuts. Cover 
with a Hd and leave for a 
minute or two while you fry 
the sage. 

To do this, simply drop 
individual sage leaves, in 
batches, into the hot. ofl- 
They should sizzle, but not 
burn, almost immediately. 
Flip them over quickly, 
remove a flew seconds later 
and drain on crumpled 
kitchen paper. 

Season the risotto with 
salt, pepper and parsley, and 
mix well. Transfer to a 
warmed serving dish, scatter 
with a rustle of sage leaves, 
and serve straight away. 


mecca in Wandsworth; Step- 
hen Bull, advertising- 
director-tumed chef who 
runs three, highly personal, 

central London restaurants; 

and Martin Lam, chef/pro- 
prietor of the family-run 
Ransome’s Dock. 

All reported that current 
business was excellent but 
all were concerned that a 
combination of three factors 
- rising property prices, the 
expansion of the restaurant 
market and an acute short- 
age of staff - were already 
combining against tin* inde- 
pendents. 

“Most London property," 
Platts-Martin explained, “is 
owned by Institutions and 
property companies who 
only seem happy with the 
quality of covenant that foe 
lilcix of Cmiran, Granada or 

Whitbread can offer. Indiv id- 
uals just cannot get the 
prime sites any more." 

i .am nodded bis head in 
agreement. Moves to expand 
his thriving restaurant in 
Battersea, south London, 
have been thwarted because 
he could not offer the blue 

‘A single 
restaurant 
cannot offer 
the rapid 
career 

development 
of bigger 
organisations' 

chip guarantee his landlord 
sought 

Bull, who has made suc- 
cessful restaurants out of 
less-than-promising sites, 
added that the property 
dimension of restaurants has 
changed, too. “Since Conran, 
customers' expectations 
have greatly increased. They 
want space, light and the 
chance to see and be seen. A 
small neighbourhood restau- 
rant just cannot physically 
provide these.” 

Platts-Martin added: “Tra- 
ditionally, our business has 
been dependent on the qual- 
ity of the food and service 
we offer, the goodwill this 
generates and repeat busi- 
ness, but now it is losing its 
personality. A new restau- 
rant recently raised £lm via 
a prospectus that made no 
mention of its chet" 

The increased number of 
restaurants. Bull says, 
although spoiling customers 
for choice, has made expen- 
sive advertising and public 
relations necessary for any 
new venture - invariably 
outside the independent 


restaurateur’s budget 

"My new restaurant in St 
Martin’s Lane has taken lon- 
ger than any other to reach 
its target figures," Bull says, 
"in spite Of a talented chef 
and some great reviews." 

BuD and Lam were most 
depressed, however, when 
the talk turned to staff 
recruitment “We can teach 
and pass on our knowledge 
as we always have,” said 
Lam, a chef of 20 years' 
standing, “but loyalty seems 
to have disappeared. And a 
single restaurant like mine 
simply cannot offer the rapid 
career development that the 
bigger organisations can." 

Bull cited the cost of a rap- 
idly shrinking pool of skilled 
labour. "We are increasingly 
having to use agencies. Two 
years ago they cost me £850. 
Last year I paid them £15.000 
but it is going to be at least 
£184)00 this year. I have just 
paid £2,700 to hire that rare 
commodity, a pastry chef." 
Bull sought solace in his 
glass of red wine. 

There is a new threat on 
the horizon. While restau- 
rants have provided food and 
staff for private parties, the 
large catering companies 
have fought shy of running 
individual restaurants. Ear- 
lier this year Gardner Mer- 
chant, the corporate cater- 
ers, broke this convention 
when it signed television 
chef Gary Rhodes to open 
City Rhodes in Fetter Lane. 

So successful has this 
proved that, unusually for 
the City, the restaurant is 
now busy in th e evenings as 
well. The same combination 
will shortly take over a sec- 
ond restaurant in Dolphin 
Square, in SWl. The smaller 
Searcy’s, which has success- 
fully harnessed the talents of 
Irish chef Richard Corrigan 
at the Barbican, has followed 
suit and instaiiwi Corrigan 
in his own restaurant. The 
Lindsay House in Soho 
(0171-439 0450). 

Undoubtedly, many execu- 
tives in the larger restaurant 
groups feel the same passion 
for tiie business as the inde- 
pendents. Restaurant-goers 
will be better served by the 
greater resources now on 
offer, particularly the invest- 
ment in staff training such 
as that which Conran Res- 
taurants Tirade as a founding 
partner in the Butlers Wharf 
Chef and Restaurant School. 

Independent chefs and res- 
taurateurs with limited 
fjnannp cannot match these 
investments. A big factor in 
their survival, according to 
Platts-Martin, will be finding 
that increasingly elusive 
niche, a distinctive style of 
food at attractive prices in 
the right location. 1, for one, 
hope they manage it 
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Elegant new apartments 
in comfort and style ~ 


Swallow Court p™ 


CCTV surveillance and 24 hour [2= 

manned security. -li 

Video entryphone. 

Gas fired central heating. 

Double glazed windows throughout. 1 
Fitted carpets. 

Telephone and TV points with cable ifcjr 
facility. 

Custom built kitchen with Neff jjgj| 

integrated appliances. r." : . 

Fitted wardrobes to all master 
bedrooms. 

Secure underground parking %• 

available. 
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Best deals 
in London 


Swallow Court 
Admiral Walk Maida Vale 
Central London W9 



Sales Suite open 
daily 1 1 am - 6pm 


Telephone - 0171 289 3481 
Facsimile ~ 0171 289 5381 
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leaving home 


a COPPING 
JOYCE 

ombu tmcm •*+Mxm*ap*L *wm 


Islington & Cm 


A selection of houses and flats: 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax; 0171 226 4167 

I Bp iff ww JmiBwwitgMB^ggPfcrijg; 



Apartments for sale from 
£800,000 to £3,500,000 


"nwwx Ucf 
KtsUaOea offers yoa 
tha opportunity to 
nna pritatx faoror 
In the worlds 
grestntcKicf end - 
resorts. Larger than .. 
theQ£x.tMs 
hmuriout shlpwW 
cantinuoody crude ; . 
awaHlthe world' 
following the sun end ' 
wist&tg such pieces a* 
thaSamMnevbin » 
Fjord*. flwOaWHreo, " 
the ted Ue*M«fcoy 
Hat Vx^BaS arid i . 

wdCBWwdl »m* ‘ 
rrmbasOwMb : 
Carnival, Monaco " 
Grand Pita Md 
Sydney Otympfci- She- 

b Ate to be bunched 
in fee year aooo.Ite 
Obrirf 

whlereatBaMw . 
Bfetjfc. at resort at. ; 
sea that wW bo a 
mwrttinphnr W 
wafl-taieBed and 




Westminster. SWI - Mad. poftcrcd. 
2 Bed. 2 Bath. F/F, 2nd FL HaL 
Undajtn] paiLing. Nr Ti*c. S475 pi» 
(izKludmg hcatm§U 
Soane Sqmsre. SW3 - Prcanpous. 
ponexed. 3 bed. F/F. 5«h FL fta. 

Nr Tube. BUS pw [taduding 
beadogi 

KcnsiBghin, W8 - Lux 3 Bed. 3 
B«lh. nnfum flal. Nr Tube. £575 pw 
Td: 0181 506 0Z55 
Fax: 0181 559 1898 
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i GREEN 

^-WHERE ANGELS DWELL 

In the heart of lsington vffloge, just txie 
mfe from the Gty, the apartments at 
Angel on the Green offer a luxurious 
lifestyle and membership of London's 
newest and most writing health Atb. 1 Long 
itabtohed os a centre for arts and 
lerkdnmenf Isfatgton Is unique In its mony 
jtssudi as theatres, oaffa and street 


Loadoali No. 1 Spectabt 
Search Ganpw 
1ST US SBABCH FOt YOU 


Icfc+44(<917I BBS I0M 
I^ci+44 (P)171 B3B1077 


HorneSardb (London) Lsd 
Kmgbttbcfdae SV3 • 



Just 500 metres from Angel Underground 
Station, Angel an the Green Is a coSection of 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom apartments set around a 
landscaped courtyard with water features and the 
speriaBy com m issioned sculpture of the ’Angel an 
the Green*. The apartments combine kwy wltfi 
security and the unique foeffty of the new In house 
Esprae Club is offered to each resident” 



angel 


OH THE GREEN 


I bed o p i» t n ioat lira £179,500, 2 bed M er mer from QS93N, 
I Mu i ti p w i t tnae £329,500 Mbwa - Men n awHuudun 


1 bed qnnei hen £329,500 Mitwa - Men ee myHu a ttwi 
re p ar Ung avallaUa * Meal for o ccup at i on or hmtstment 
■ Dayt im e porter with 24 hr security * 


iRKETIWG SUITE OPEN 7 Di^S lO.JCiM ■ S.30P.M 
EL CN Th>E GREEN. ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON N! 

Tel: 01 7 "f 359 5259 



iu*xattxmiA 



To travel fteMMfM . 
by^eabaromahric, /' 
faaanHMand - v 
Bngn*i>t dupartaBca. • l, 
tbrnwakaf: 

coins ftoCi dl»a* wtd-. 
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V-/ 

THE WORLD 


. KMBTXLOSTER ifi 

• ' dubtaanifiH^. 


Contact: Charles Weston- Baker 
i$S Knightsbridge, London SWjiRE 
Tekorpfgisroo 

Fax orp 589 9941 

e-mail: charles-westoihbaluirQsavilts.ca.uk 


ResidenSeaAS 
Ullem alii 41, 

0381 Oslo, 

Norway 

RakienSca Ltd. Bahamas 



SAVILLS 


INTF.RNATLON \L PKOI’LRTV COSSU.T ANTS 



Sivllli Gilbisiib dlllces 6 HjaocUdons Watldwidfl 


SAVILLS 


1NTFRN VTIONAL fROfERTV CONSt. LIAMS 



An ontstandum commercial forestry 
portfolio m Sootfi Scofland and Cumbria 

Badlieu Forest, Dumfriesshire - 622 ha/1537 acres 
Greystoke Forest, Cumbria - 669 ha/1653 acres 
Leilbope Forea, Roxburghshire - 1011 ha/2498 acres 
Significant mature timber. Excellent growth rales. 

Subs tanti al tax free income. 

For sate as a wbole (2302 ha/568$ acres) or hi 3 lota 
Savffii, BreeUn: 01156 622187 


Q 5»\rilis Gilbtaslh QlUces 8 An 
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On the Move 
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spree 
comes to 

an abrunl 


Anne Spademan finds there are 
suddenly very few Horig Kong 
buyers for London property 


T he recent Hong 
Song stock mar- 
ket volatility has 
almost halted a 
spectacular buy- 
ing spree by east Asian 
investors in London prop- 
erty. 

Not surprisingly, individu- 
als who have spent the past 
couple of weeks worrying 
about their net worth have 
proved reluctant to spend 
their weekends shopping for 
a new London flat 
Every weekend, UK prop- 
erty developers exhibit new 
schemes in Hong Kong. Very 
often, the buildings have not 
even begun to sprout from 
the ground. They show 
potential buyers a model of 
the proposed site, floor plans 
and a video of London. Many 
reserve a property on the 
spot. 

In the middle of the Hang 
Seng index’s recent wild 
fluctuations, Canary River- 
side. a luxury Singaporean- 
backed scheme on the 
Thames at Canary Wharf, 
found only three buyers in 
Hong Kong for 100 of its 
large, expensive apartments. 

Sales were even worse far 
Brody House, a block of 
cheaper flats in SpltalfieMs. 
Even the new phase of 
County Hall, which sold well 
earlier in the year, failed to 



pull in the crowds. 

The poor response was in 

martouf contrast to of 

only a few weeks ago, when 
developers achieved record 
sales in Hang Kang. 

In September, Barratt 
broke records for pounds- 
per-square-foot prices at its 
riverside development oppo- 
site Hie Globe Theatre, in 
the City of London. It sold 
all 30 of the flats- available 
for £7m. None of those buy- 
ers has cancelled. 

Berkeley Homes was simi- 
larly successful with a devel- 
opment in Buckingham Pal- 
ace Road, Westminster, 
where it raid more than 40 
out of 94 flats before the 
arhfhiHnm even opened. 

The sudden i***v of inter- 
est in buying throws up two 
big questions: is this the end 
of the lucrative Hang Kong 
sales market for UK develop- 
ers; and what effect, if any. 
will it have on the London 
property market in general? 

Far the tim** being, devel- 
opers and their selling 
agents are not panicking. 
However, one developer this 
week pulled oat of an exhibi- 
tion planned for Hong Kong 
at thi> pnd of the month for a 
small block of flats in Bays- 
water. 

there, is certainly a trim- 
ming down of expectations. 



What the computer saw: atrium cowtysrd In Bcrrstt's Globe View kn Southwark 


Many agents believe Novem- 
ber - which is not tradition- 
ally a strong wnnft for sales 
in Hong Kong - will be par- 
ticularly poor this year. 
Developers with no track 
record or with a building in 
a hinge location are expec- 
ted to do badly. 

But than is a belief that 
the south-east Asian market 
for UK sales will recover 
next spring. UK property is 
at the safe end of the Hong 
Kong investment spectrum. 
Estate agents argue that 
anyone who has cash may 
prefer to spend it in London 
rather than within their own 
mare volatile region. 

As for the impact on the 
London market, it looks' 


likely to be limi ted. Hong 
Kong and Singaporean buy- 
ers are heavily concentrated 
In the new-buiid market, 
which, itself, is concentrated 
in certain parts of the capi- 
tal, such as Docklands and 
Westminster. Any scheme 
relying chiefly on off-plan 
sales to overseas investors 
looks v ulner able 

But beyond that narrow 
market, the average person 
buying or selling in London 
is unlikely to notice any 
change. Demand bad already 
started to slow in the sum- 
mer and prices are now lev- 
elling off. 

Of course, those properties 
which are currently being 
heavily marketed in Hong 


Kong have not yet been 
built Some, such as Canary 
Riverside, are two years 
away from completion. 

- Serious problems could 
arise if Hong Kong sales con- 
tinue to be depressed and 
developers have to seek buy- 
ers for these properties in 
the home market There may 
be plenty of potential buyers 

- both owner-occupiere and 
investors - but they are 
unlikely to pay the premium 
prices achieved in Hong 
Kong. 

If that means prices 
appear to be falling, and a 
few developers go bust in the 
process, confidence in Lon- 
don prope r ty in general is 
likely to be fait 


London Life 

Doctors’ London 
is on the mend 

Gerald Cadogan finds Marylebone is recovering 
fast after a long period of decline 


M arylebone is 
picking itself 
up. A Waitrose 
supermarket 
should open next year on a 
bombed site behind the High 
Street and Terence Conran’s 
latest restaurant. Orrery, 
has just welcomed its first 
diners. 

Grant Cunningham, of 
hairdressers Robert & Chant, 
says that moving to Mary- 
lebone High Street four 
years ago (from a hotel base- 
ment In Mayfair) was the 
best thfrnff the business could 
have dnnp He now cuts hair 
a few doors away from the 
Daunt bookshop - one of 
London's best, especially fin- 
travel - and senses a 
revivaL 

Marylebone High Street 
and Marylebone Lane, its 
approach road from Oxford 
Street, together form one of 
London’s most convincing 
village high streets. The area 
has suffered a long decline, 
during which shops closed, 
or changed Hands — such as 

Sa gnas, the cakp sho p 
"During the war. Sagnes 
never made cakes except 
when they had real butter 
and real cream,” recalls 
renowned underwater 
archaeologist Honor Frost, 
now in her 70s, who has 
lived in Welbeck Street for 
50 years. “So there were few 
cakes, but great queues for 
them, of Free French and 
Marylebone ladies in mink 
and pearls.” 

Twenty years ago. J. 
Sains bury moved out of the 
High Street; Waitrose is now 
moving in to join the fur- 
nishing shops and restau- 
rants, and Steinway, the 
piano maker. 

Marylebone Lane is a rar- 
ity in central London. It is a 
winding street that follows 
the course of the old Tyburn 
river, the bourne (stream) 
that gave its name to Mary- 
lebone, or Mary of the 
bourne. 

One can argue where 
Marylebone 's boundaries are 



Three bedroom penthouse for 
£995,000 - 43 Wlmpole Street 

but there is no doubting its 
core - the part east of Baker 
Street, an area in which the 
Howard de Walden estate is 
a significant landowner. Its 
centre is the High Street 

Traditionally, this is the 
doctors’ part of London, 
where the country’s top 
medicos have their private 
consulting rooms and a few, 
such as Lionel Gracey, a 
retired surgeon who worked 
and brought up his family in 
Harley Street, have lived 
over the shop. 

But it first grew up as an 
area for courtiers, being 
close to the Prince Regent’s 
grand schemes for Regent’s 
Park and Regent Street, 
until, as Gracey points out. 
Queen Victoria moved to 
Buckingham House (now 
Palace). Marylebone then 
became a place for lodgers, 
often impoverished, like the 
family of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in Wlmpole Street 

Then came the doctors, 
who are still strongest In 
Harley Street and Wlmpole 
Street 

Gracey loved his time in 
Harley Street “It was a com- 
plete network. I couldn’t 
walk 50 yards without bump- 
ing into a colleague.” 

The area is now less medi- 
cal than it used to be. Solici- 
tors and accountants are 
moving in. 

Andrew Ashen den, manag- 
ing director of Howard de 
Walden Estates, is deter- 
mined that Marylebone High 
Street will be a street of 
quality, and plans a pro- 
gramme of refnrbisbments 
“to make it a great area to 


live and work in”. 

Marylebone, sitting in cen- 
tral London, boasts surpris- 
ing numbers of Georgian 
houses, as well as grand 
Edwardian buildings faced 
in pink. Many houses In the . 
area have medical restric- 
tions, requiring their lower 
floors to be used as cons ult- 
ing rooms. 

Leaseholds, some with 
more than 900 years to run, 
are offered by the Howard de 
Walden estate, as are 
assured shorthold lets. It 
also buys In leases to con- 
vert buildings to rental 
accommodation. 

There has been little inter- 
est In collective enfranchise- 
ment of flats, a process by 
which leaseholders can take 
over the freehold of a block. 
In any case, many buildings 
have too much space in com- 
mercial, mostly medical, use 
to qualify. But 90-year lease 
extensions are attractive. 

It is a sign of the chang es 
taking place in Marylebone 
that Egerton, the up-market 
estate agent, has opened an 
office in New Cavendish 
Street, close to Jeremy 
James, which has been an 
agent there for 28 years. 

Egerton’s Julian Lewin 
sees the area as undervalued 
when compared with Chel- 
sea, Mayfair or the Nash ter- 
races In Regent's Park. Typi- 
cal price ranges are, he 
suggests, £150^00 to £175,000 
for a one-bedroom flat. “Two 
years ago you would have 
been struggling to make 
£140,000-£145,000," he says. A 
three-bedroom flat costs 
between £300,000 and 
£350,000. “There is a big 
shortage of properties,” 
Lewin adds, “and few whole 
houses to buy.” 

At 43 Wlmpole Street, 
Egerton offers a three-bed- 
room penthouse for £595,000. 
Or pay £295,000 for a mod- 
ernised mews flat with 
garage in Marylebone Mews, 
through Jeremy James. 

■ Egerton . 0171-486 8866: Jer- 
emy James, 0171-486 4111. 
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N GTON . for sale in Venice 


3 appartanaati on At 3rd floor of i 
ukMMtybMutfajWHtai 


i r * 'i ■■ 




PALAZZO 

war Cdto-BriAp and Sn Mna up Era Fow Ml 
in (he )4iM5n ortwy baJ nwbwcs nimp*. 

1 appariement ca. 380 sqm 
1 appariement ca. 136 sqm 
1 appariement ca. 160 sqm '■ 
(eievator/IHt to the appartemente exists) 

Hm prepart^ hi&fiigMtaBW is wy soli 

For farthir krfomnrifcn phosi amtad 
ESA6, PO 171, CH-8157 DtoUor^Sehadsad 


SWITZERLAND 

Ran Opportunity .. 

; COTE D’AZUR- 
ST. JEAN CAP FERRAT 

Exccp ri o m l 1930’s ira>-cnatc 
550 sqjn. naxifumrulmiu i + pool 
bouse 

. gardeo/pok. Itije swimming-pool 
Best Price -no agmt 
Plows can FHnce +33 6 D 23 «7 4S 


SJVI PROPERTIES Lowsst price* + 
strong pond + raw puctwss taw - 
brifiert opportunity id buy. Alp*u> 
nssMsnces oiro* 471377 



ana 



£ LSSOSS© 

Detached skiing chalet 

\fcty pretty French village 
3 bedrooms - 

Louage wW» open tag Am 
JL bcsutifUl view* - 
Dining Area - Kitchen - 
Bflbroom sad Basons 
One hour firtnn Geneva Abport 
BciuiiTui In the summer 
u well as tbe wbau. 

FF 1 ,350,000 

Onset: Be* MSB, Ha nds! Timm. 
Oof Sewbmik Bridge, Laodae SQ 9HL 

CAPFERRAT 

’ u . 

4 Bathrooms, Rued KUdMLOange. 

GmnlcfL All in prisbie candMon. 

For Mia ms only IT 9 J mUSeo. 

SPA PROPERTIES (EUROPE) 
spccWtoe W eichmwc preponfc* 
from Mem w Sl Trapoz 


SOUTH AFRICA 




SOUTH AFRICA 

South of Durban 

37 Bcdraoood Hotel. AD m mho. 
Sc?ame dab Boose. 
SwtambB Pool, Ttasai* Cm. 
Pramoany «r»er looking fattsm Ocas, 
fldttag down s> d» Utarianmda W«r. 
M**niflcea View*. FOB Skapaant. 
Heavenly riwdae. 

5 Million Rand ; 

TU; SAfrfca 3931 51576 
London 9X71- 83444134 

DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND?: 
Oder exocOenz investments 
available in the fwt growing 
Island of Rowan. 

Bay Wands. 

Best opportunities of 
*c Caribbean Seen* Properties: 


SOUTH AFRICA 

3Adyaa«PMa-ShcPyBaKk,NMW 
2 Bowes - one wtth 6 bedroom. 

3 tadMaoH. Sever . fwtanhg pool. 

• Use widen. Bndgs ao B tod rod taco 
Jotfira Ocean. Rs rijto • pemMfcy of 
I <3 bed) (to. Stappfcg rail wfebta 5U0 jth 

2 Million Rand 

Tel: SAfrica 3931 51576 
London 0171- 83444124 


EXCLUSIVE POET ANDKATX 
(MAJORCA) 41 ^a it ow aiw B in roro 
waftfiem n. miAW centre. View* 
of we rod wwitafc wow CRU00 
SMALL VILLA sort tan Serin la the 
hffle with pool ud view*. 3km from 
Ih a wm OBh CWUMl 


BUKROUGH A COMPANY 

0148? <>82349 



WII/K>\ 
CKKSCIM 
SYV I 
1 RI I IIOI l> 


Imposing Crescent house (c. 3,000 sq. ft) with lift 
Pan vacant Leasehold mews and garaging adjoins 
OJJR.O. £5 MILLION 

Knight Rank 0171 834 8171 

Lord Francis Russell & Co 0171 581 4488 


Strathmore Gardens, W8 
A bright 2/3 -bed flat rinurtrd 
In the second floor of this 

stucco fronted period comer 
bufltfmg. 20’ Drawing room, 
2 bedrooms, stndy/bedroom 3. 
en-aulu bathroom, ckwLiMMn. 
k ilchcn, roof terrace. lift. 
Share of freehold £410,000 
Tet 0171 727 1500 


FERAD A ASSOCIATES LTD 
SEYMOUR PLATS, LONDON Wl 
Uoaul tpadou* Ba buucifufly 
fanUfaed fei a ccoml loeadcm. Two 
dootak bediwWi toed wnWa daoMe 
receprioc. My fined ktafacn. bathroom 
wUfc Bpi wiik-ta powr khow er . tad. 
GCH. Ckwe mopon wA »hop». 
Rcac £«30 pw taetadoa cteoaer 

1*4:0171409 7822 


TO LET 
Kingston Blount 

A period country bouse recently 
rcfiubisbed. In a glorious aetdrig 
on a Isge private estate. 

4 recaption roo m a , 4/5 bodcooma, 

Laty gothpL Swnnndeg poet. 
Views over perktaod. 
&5SSQ pcm 

Besriey Office. TM: 01491 413183 

^COUNTRY _ 

^ FINE HOMES 

EAST DEVON, 

' Near AXMINSTER 
AaHbtaercSmUa Homx»c3 adja 
A Deariud Cocn&y Aoatnso eajojtaB 
■ mal npect. t* ta Conkos. (Wwd 
amfiMJod«oreJ5 sow. 2Jtaaq>Am 
Ktatan&ak&B Rom wtfa Ap. 

4/3 BBdraon. Batman. PtayWak Roan. 
Aide Boom. Double GUn* P«rkw». 
nuCB£U2^M 
htacr SMlI Anrfaseer Oilico 
(OUST) 35244 




lowndks 
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SVV 1 
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3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 receptions 
(c. 2,000 sq. ft) charming low-birilt house 

OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £1.65 MILLION 

■ Strutt & Parker 0171 235 9959 
. Lord Francis Russell & Co 0171 581 4488 


COUNTRY 


HAMILTON BROOKS 

o-.idonti.il s.rir- l.Htinc ^ Povol.-ipnion! (. miMiil.ir.tN 


OTYEC4 

18 Luxury apartments to let as one package to a 
company/ corporate organisation. 

Fully furnished . 

Studio, 1-bed and penthouses. 

' Long teim ietfurnghed , ■ 


01 71 638 2 ] 53 


FLEET STREET 

A refurbishment of a period 
building by Berkeley Homes Lid 
to provide one and two bedroom 
apartments benefiting from a high 
spec ifi c ati on and to be finished to 
Berkeley Homes ’ exacting 

khi ^ 

Call Frank Harris & Co 
Tar further information or an 
appointment to view. 

V - - 01716007000 


BATH 

Meuclloukt asnm counza 
amawTom house snuxtso 

BETWEEN RCKIU. QSSCBNT AMD 

’UeCwm. Soctb ano 

OA»£NwnHBSR£crfaen»vt 
ACCESS TO WALK WfflCH . 

• leaps to The RovalVicicha 
Ruac amt TEE Grr Centre. 
AccaeaMiBf whet! rams 
1HSS RBCERm SB SHSOCMS 
AMJ TWSEBJOHWQaS. WEALTH 

ermaoem cires. Cmuqb<s* 
£575,000 Freehold 

Philip Jennings 

- 01225 444070 


Two Luxury 
Penthouses overlooking 
Regent’s Park 


HARLEY HOUSE 

REGENT'S PARK, LONDON NW1 

♦ Newly constructed 
♦ 24 hour security 
♦ Porterage 
♦ 147 year lease 

♦ Car parking 

• Passenger lift 

• Video entrance phone 
• Prom 4,515 sq ft arranged 
on one floor 

Prices from £2*45 million 

THE NUTHOUSES MATCH LYSE VIEWED FY APPOINTMENT THROUGH 


fanFranUfax GbnsMeocer 

anVbteDnca SBronn afAlsap&Co 

0171 290 7979 0171 584 6106 



ABBOTT ANSTEY READER 


|J iTITiyp I »■ cUi I 


1st flr I’A bed flat 
Balcony, oriental decor, 
leg racep, £380 pw. 

Tel: 01380 850223 


SW7 FREEHOLD 
BASEMENT FLAT,. Pled a 
Lunches. £l49k oncAong let 
Tel: 01832273185 
before 9p.m. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Dunstable about 3 miles. Leighton Buzzard 
about 4 miles. (Euston 36 mins) 

Ml about 6 miles. 

IN THE LEE OF EDLESBOROUGH CHURCH. AN ARABLE 
FARM OF SOME 221 ACRES WITH A GENEROUSLY 
PROPORTIONED NEWLY NUQ.T FARMHOUSE (INTERNAL 
FITTING TO BE COMPLETED BY THE PURCHASER) AND 
SUBSTANTIAL AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 

The main house extends to 3.700 sq.ft with 
Reception Hall. 4 Reception Rooms. 
Kitchen/Breakfast room, Master bedroom suite, 
Guest suite. 

3 further bedrooms and a bathroom. 
Double garage and 90 ‘x 80* farm building. 

Tel 01869 322074 

The London Office. Tel: 0171 839 0888 
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W ar, tbe great theo- 
rists used to say, is 
diplomacy waged by 
other means. I keep 
meeting readers who think that 
gardening is waged like business 
management, except that their 
spouses approve of them doing it 
at the weekend During the week, 
you boss the under-managers and 
at the weekends, you boss the 
borders. 

I have never taken the notion 
too seriously, until Iasi week. 
One of the minor hazards of gar- 
dening is the matter of naming 
The older you are. the more faint 
the mental labels become. Then, 
just like business people, the bot- 
anists keep on changing the 

names around to confuse us. 

Once upon a time we had Wool- 
worths and when it got into a 
tangle, we had to call it King- 
fisher. Once we had Ratners - 
when it was about to sing its 
swansong, it changed its name to 
Signet. Outdoors, we used to 

grow scented Acidantheras, but 
it is not only the early frost 
which has stopped their late 
autumn beauty in their tracks. 
Tbe experts have changed their 
name to Gladiolus Murleliae, Just 
as they once changed s inning ! as 
to the current gloxinias. 

Perhaps you never grew an 
Acidanthera, although the conns 
are remarkably cheap and easy 
and end up as wonderful pot- 
plants for November. You must 
have believed that you have 
received, given or grown a Chry- 
santhemum. In fact the books 
now ten us. you did nothing of 
the sort You actually grew a 
Dendranthemum, as we are now 
supposed to call them, although 
almost nobody takes any notice. 

Until last week, you probably 
thought that at some point you 
might drink a Guinness. I have 
always been scared of it, ever 
since the scholarly power-houses 
of my university days used to tell 
me those recipes for hangovers 
which involved mixing the stuff 
with raw eggs and tomato juice. 
It now turns out that we will 
never need to drink them any- 
way. Just as the botanists have 
renamed our Chrysanthemums, 
those in the know have taken 
their household brand and 
decided to call it Diageo. 

All thta may malm you think 
that knowledgeable gardeners do 
Indeed end up like knowledgeable 
businessmen, their main aspira- 
tion to give a new name to any- 
thing which is already doing very 
well under a perfectly good old 
one. It is not, however, so simple. 

Gardeners are slightly better at 
it because their names do have a 
crazy consistency. Dendranthe- 
mum is a muddled compound 
whose roots, at least, are as can- 



At home 

A short hop 
from the pantry 


William Cochrane has moved house 
- but only 40 yards across the green 

m wr- he doI- The houses, when you reach 


Gardening 


The daily grind 


M oving can be poi- 
gnant. But this time 
I haven't moved Ear. 
I have been in 
love with Tattingstone Park since 
1 bought into it in 1986 and wrote 
about No.1 The Courtyard, once 
the butler’s pantry, for these col- 
umns. 

We are now in Apple Cottage, 
40 yards across tbe green, mak- 
ing a short hop similar to that of 
the oil rnan who sold me No A. 11 
years ago. He moved to Walnut 
Tree Cottage, another 40 yards to 
ttip right. 

He’s still there and I still feel 

the Johnny -come-lately in this 
collection of nin e dwellings 
j which, some decades ago, housed 
servants and estate workers for 
the Cobbold brewing family, own- 
I ere then of Tattingstone Place, 
the big house next door. 

So what’s the enduring attrac- 
tion? Well, there Is Suffolk, there 
is security, and there is the heart- 
stopptng beauty of the Alton 
Water - a reservoir but, on these 
shores, a nature reserve land- 
scaped into quiet, leafy back- 


Business people and botanists only seek to confuse, says Robin Lane Fox 


sistently Greek as they are tena- 
cious in any good garden soil. If 
you unravel them, they mean 
Tree Flower. This is the sort of 
lunacy which you would expect a 
botanist to impose on us; the old 
name of Chrysanthemum did at 
least mean Golden Flower, not 
inappropriate for the better 
known flowers In tbe family. 

It is at least all Greek to the 
botanists, but admittedly nobody 
pays them fees to muddle things 
around. Once you pay people, 
they go marvellously haywire. 
The world premiere of Diageo has 
been accompanied by the assur- 
ance of some very highly paid 
consultants that it is a perfectly 
intelligible compound of Latin 
and Greek. “Dia”, it appears, is 
the Latin for day, while Geo is 
the Greek for world. After a 
search through at least 70 lan- 
guages, a very hefty’ fee was paid 
for this total nonsense. 

Neither bit of tbe word, as you 
well know, means anything of 


the sort “Dia" is the Greek Tor 
“through*' and I will need some 
very strong brainwashing before 
I can accept that diarrhoea 
means “day flow", diabolic 
means “day throw" or Diana 
means something like Daygirl. 
Geo cannot end a word in Greek 
and does not mean earth or 
world, any more than George 
means earth person. 

Perhaps it has all been a mis- 
print, like the memorable occa- 
sion when I congratulated a nurs- 
eryman on looking after 10,000 
pots in a plastic tunnel; it 
appeared in print as 10,000 pets, 
causing him to be raided by the 
RSPCA. Either the advisers 
meant to launch Dies-Ge as Day- 
world or else the name was a 
combination of DU age, dago and 
anything else which you can puz- 
zle out on a beer mat. As nobody 
seems to need Chrysanths any 
more, perhaps they could change 
the product’s colour and take 
over a name which is still world- 


wide, from the shrines of Japan 
to the cemeteries of France, but 
which the gardeners are now no 
longer allowed to use. 

The entire episode has caused 
me no end of autumnal amuse- 
ment It also reinforces one of 
our commonsense beliefs. Like 
several hundred others, I am paid 
very little in order that I may 
know and uphold the fine lan- 
guages of Latin and ancient 
Greek. It seems to me that the 
commercial naming cons ul tants, 
who appear to know significantly 
less, are paid a very great deal to 
handle these honourable sub- 
jects. 

Here, too, it strikes me that 
business is more like gardening 
than we all used to recognise. I 
have always found that the land- 
scapers and designers who 
charge the most are the least 
likely to know how to grow or 
cure a plant which is proving 
awkward. The people who really 
know are those who grow it for a 


living and depend for their liveli- 
hood on selling It, a principle 
firmly stated by the philosopher 
Descartes 300 years ago when he 
said that he would never accept 
anything as knowledge unless he 
had asked somebody whose very 
existence depended on its truth. 

The general conclusion gives 
me even more pleasure. In the 
early 1980s, people started to say 
that the British were so hopeless 
at business because they spent so 
much of their time in their gar- 
dens. I now see that the garden- 
ing was the necessary prelude to 
their latest economic revolution. 
If It moves, manage It; if in 
doubt, rename it; if you have no 
idea what you’re doing, put a 
brave face an it and send out an 
enormous bill. It will not be kmg 
before management courses, like 
training courses for lawyers, 
send their participants for practi- 
cal experience in the very gar- 
dens where botanists are doing 
their -hest to -confuse them. 


birds including swans, geese, 
ducks, coots and grebes. 

Stick around, and even a city 
dweller ran find out surprising 
thing s about wildlife. For exam- 
ple, watching the wild geese 
heading south for the winter 
from northern Scotland or even 
the north coast of Norfolk, you 
might marvel at their elegance. 

But it’s not all in their genes. 
Around here, tbe geese get busy 
in September, forming ragged, 
noisy near-V shapes, and honk- 
ing like drivers in a traffic jam. 
They seem to be practising. 

The gaggles get their act 
together later in the autumn. 1 
have seen them, some weeks 
later, whizzing silently in perfect 
formation, four feet above the 
mirroring lakeside water before 
I they head south. 

Tattingstone Park, on the edge 
of Tattingstone village, four 
milts; south of Ipswich, is reached 
via 100 yards of winding, tree- 
lined private drive with park- 
land, horses and ponies on either 
side - as well as a host of daffo- 
dils in springtime. • 


into each of the two main bed- 
rooms. I can trip over a raised 
floorboard in my new place, but I 
can walk around No.l in tbe 
dark, enjoying the changes in 
level. 

Security was always a key con- 
sideration and for us, it was the 
perfect hideaway, my boys ran 
wild and free on the lakeside 
because we let them, a decision I 
would not have entertained in 
London. 

There was the occasional price 
to pay. The storm of October 1967 
brought down a huge sycamore 
in the centre of the Courtyard 
and flattened our car. 

1 often give thanks for tbe 
sights, and the soul's ease I get 
from living here. I am also deeply 
grateful to Peter Eaves, tbe archi- 
tect who conceived the Tatting- 
stone Park conversion and refur- 
bishment project in the 1970s. 
But Peter has his reward - he 
still lives here, too. 

■ Jonathan Penn at Strutt & Par- 
ker m Ipswich (let 01473-214S41) is 
handling the sale of No.l The 
Courtyard, Tattingstone Park. 
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Anchor Terrace Apartments 
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• 29 luxury apartments In a grade II listed Georgian Terrace. 

• Located in the heart of Bankside next to the FT Building and just a 
short stroll from the Gty's Square Mile. 

• Set within 100 yards of the riverside. 

• Nearby landmarks include the new Tate Gallery, The New Globe 
Theatre and the Oxo Building. 

• A choice of underground stations including Cannon Street, Blackfrairs 
and London Bridge are all within a few minutes walk. 

• One and two bed flats available. Prices from £140,000 to £295,000. 


Bier'S 


|||ppS 


DORDOGNE 

300 yr old farmhouse 
in 40 acres. Large bam & 
swimming pool. Beautifully 
restored. 5 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, lounge, large 
kilchenftSning room. £15,000 
pa established income. 
Price; 1 ,500,000 FF 
Tel: 01222 521348 


CANNES, MOUGINS 

detighzfiil villa 
& pool. or. vniage, 
lovely views 
2.7 MF. 

Coast & Country 
01925 266400 (UK). 
+33 (0)4 93 75 31 07 (Fr) 
wwwjDottgtasjoom 






A UNIQUE DEVELOPMENT OF 
IMMENSE CHARM & CHARACTER 
Luxury apartments with unsurpassed sunny views close 
to the ce ntr e of the resort, built with your every need 
in mind. 3 to 4 bedroom suites 
from 137 m* flushed to tbe highest Swiss standards. 
- Prices from Swiss Francs 1’2W000.- 


HOLUTBSOOK 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly eld, now ft sH properties, 
legal cahnnn etc, A*k ftr jot FREE 
oorj- now T«* Plffl W 7 1834 


For a brochure telephone DUNCAN ALLEN - 0171 407 2790 

Brochure line open until midnight 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


BRITTANY OktcanagawOi ifUtBdamol 
■and In beautiU eotfng on rim ami noar 
an In NcBttntn Many. OBnra invted 
around Fra.oao.DOO- 



HMERA. Aisngv of new Sals totoa buft, 
M«B located In central Old Moo. Tel: 
Bancs 00 331 4755 7730 Tot IJK 0171 
409 7822 


TUSCANY 

Two bouses remain in six 
homo devdopmem historic 
nml site 20 mins Sion. 

2-3 beds 30 Ft Rec. Rm. CAL 
Tcnaon Gardens, Maintenance 
Magnificent PooL 

flor colour brochure 
Td or Fax: ( 0039 ) 
577-707055 


DAVID DE LARA & PARTNERS 

ThrMtrAiyny^RHilgf 

TEL: UK 0181 742 0708 FAX: UK 01 SI 742 0063 



Sfmi - MaMa. P Barms. Sougramfe 
MOHVa.JaVBB.piU9 
Wmsrtn-AnUtagtepiqnflaa 
BalEStbCS - Malorca and Manoros 
PomUQAL - Go» ft toadv Ck* nsorta 
(kBRMSn - Major tec bSfWte 


M2.TT7-.I- 

World Class Homes 


MALLORCA 

. New development in 
delightful 

PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 
CAJLA moragues 

Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 
Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 
For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
. and prices:- 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 


Phone;* 903471 673701 


003471673750 


MARBELLA 
REAL ESTATE 


Ws offer ova- 2000 properites 
Re-gale or new developments 
In and around 


MARBELLA Spain 


For brochure and details 
CaD/Fax: ANNE DUFF 


TH: +44(0) 1719385495 

Fax: +44 (0)171 937 1692 


Other excellent 
investments available in 
the fast growing Island of 
Roatan, 

Bay Islands. 

Best opportunities, of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504) 451 629 


Ageiu. t wanted worldwide. 


T;ptT 


BAHAMAS 

GtExuma. 

Lux occanfront villas & 
investment properties 


Luxury Apartments 
in a Private Marina - 
Pieces fmu£2SOjOOO 
Enjoy the Tax Advantages 
ha Mediterranean CflraBte 


Tel: S1B1 477 S5DS 
Rue 00 350 75529 


am 


from USS425V 
Tax free status available. 
Options rental pool 
with gmt’d income, 
ftwftne 08» 908 984 


or Fax: -083471 673242 


^WomwienaPtonartn. 
oret 903 3761 anytime Fan 3559 
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them, form a modified U -shape 
around a central greensward 
with a former apple store, 
grooms’ and gamekeeper s 
accommodation on one side. 
Noj which used to be a butler s 
pantry, Is on the opposite leg. 

We garaged our car in a con- 
verted cowshed, with the names 

of former occupants, including 
Titmouse. Vulture. Busybody and 
Nicotine, still written on the 
walls. 

No.l is a Georgian mews house 
with a large entrance ball which 
doubles as dining room and takes 
a nine-foot Macedonian pine at 
Christmas Lime, living room, 
kitchen and bathroom on tbe 
ground floor. There’s a side oak 
staircase now, liberated from a 
former rectory, and. upstairs, 
three bedrooms and a separate 
cloakroom. 
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I fell in love with the house 
long after the location swept 
me off my feet - high ceil- 
ings and great cupboards 
downstairs and varying floor lev- 
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waters and hosting a profusion of els upstairs, with two steps down 

. - . j, Inin nnnh nf tHf* tWO main bed- . 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE 

Het Muziektheater 

Tei: 31-20-551 8911 

BiM T. Jones/Amie Zane Dance 

Company; Blue Phrase, Ballad, New 

Duet and Ursonate; Nov 12, 14 

EXHIBITIONS 

Rijksmuseum Tel: 31-20-673 2121 
Whistler and Holland: paintings and 
etchings by Whistler (1834-1903), who 
made several journeys to the 
Netherlands between 1863 and 1903, 
most famously In 1889, when he 
produced 14 etchings and paintings of 
Amsterdam. Also Included are works 
by Dutch contemporaries; ends 
to marrow 

Van Gogh Museum 
Tel: 31-20-570 5200 
Auguste PrSault (1809-1879) 
Romanticism In Bronze. 75 sculptures 
and medallions by the nonconformist 
whose works, during his lifetime, were 
regularly rejected by the Salon jury. 
This display includes Important works 
produced during the 1B30s and 1840s; 
to Jan 11 

OPERA 

Het Muziektheater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

Cos) Fan Tutte: by Mozart Netherlands 

Opera production, conducted by Ivor 

Bolton in a staging by JOrgen Flimm, 

with an entirety new cast; 

Nov 8, 10, 13 

■ BALTIMORE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-410-396 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
five-city North American tour of 
selected objects from the V&A's 
collection. Consists of 250 works of art 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci's 
notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which address changes in the 
institution's collecting policy; to Jan 18 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Philharmonie Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa in works by 
DutiNeux and Berlioz; with tenor Frank 
Lopardo, the Emst-Senff Choir and the 
Berlin Boys' Choir; Nov 8 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Ballet premiere of 
RosaKnde, choreographed by Ronald 
Hynd to music by J. Strauss; Nov 11 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Die ZauberflOte: by Mozart Staged by 
Gunter Krfimer, with sets and 
costumes by Andreas Reinhardt Nov B 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 

• Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist's career, of subjects Including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show his been seen In Ottawa 
and will travel to Texas; to Jan 4 

• The Modem Midwestern 
Landscape: Gertrude Kuh and Franz 
Upp. Examines the contrasting careers 
of these two Chicago-based landscape 
architects from the 1930s to the 1970s. 
Includes around 70 drawings and 
photographs; Klsho Kurakawa Gallery; 
to Nov 30 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-332 2244 

Idomeneo: by Mozart. Conducted by 

John Nelson in a staging by John 

Copley. Casts include Marietta Devia 

and Pt&cido Domingo; Nov 10 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Discovering the Haflan Baroque: The 
Denis Mahon Collection. Consisting of 
17th and 18th century Italian paintings 
by Guerdno, Guido Reni and 
Domenichino, among others, collected 
by Mahon since the 1930s. The 
exhibition was in London until May; 
opens on Thursday 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 
Burrefl Collection 
Tel; 44-141 -649 7151 
Sir John La very (1856-1941): The Irish 
Glasgow Boy. With all the negative 
publicity that the Burrell has received 
recently, this overdue Lavery exhibition 
has come as something of a relief. 
Highlights include “The Tennis Party" 
(1885), “State Visit of Queen victoria to 
the Glasgow International Exhibition" 
(1888), and major portraits In which the 
influence of Whistler Is dearly visible; 
to Jan 25 

■ LONDON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery Tefc 44-171-2610127 
Objects of Desire: The Modem Stffl 
Life: Exploring 2Dth century 
developments of a 400-year-old genre, 
this show ranges from Picasso and 
Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 
previously seen in New York; to 
Jan 4 I 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein's i 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned \ 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the ' 


Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
In 1533. Presented alongside are; 
drawings and miniatures, and objects' 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; to Feb 1 

„ National Portrait Gaflery 

Tel: 44-171-306 0055 

• Glenys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British, 
sculptor; to Jan 11 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen in Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Tate QaUery Tel: 44-171-867 8000 

• Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction. A 
series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris * 
before 1914, forms the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by the 
Gemeentenmuseum In toe Hague. The 

60 works selected trace the artist’s 
development; beginning with a group 
of early riverscapes, moving through 
his Luminist and Cubist phases, 
towards the mature abstraction of his 
famous grid paintings; to Nov 30 

• The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Watts: Symbolism In Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
including the pre-Raphaetttes Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones are presented 
alongside those of European 
contemporaries; to Jan 4 

• The Turner Prize 1997: display of 
works by each of the nominees on this 
year's ail-woman shortlist: Christine 
Borland, Angela BulJoch, Cornelia 
Parker and Gillian Wearing; to Jan ,18 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8500 
Cart and Karin Larsson: Creators of the 
Swedish Style. Recreates five rooms of 
i the famous house at Sundbom, and 
examines its extraordinary impact on 
the interior design of our century; to 
Jan 18 

OPERA 

London Coliseum 
Tel: 44-171-632 8300 

• From the House of the Dead: by 
Jandfiek. New English National Opera 
production, conducted by Brad Cohen 
in a staging by Tim Albery. The 
programme is completed by Twice 
through the Heart, by Mark-Anthony 
Tumage, conducted by Nicholas Kok; 
Nov 11, 13 

• The Magic Rule: by Mozart 
Nicholas Hytner's English National 
Opera production, revived by David 
Ritch and conducted by Christopher 
Moulds; Nov 8, 14 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tefc 44-1 71 -379 5399 

The Royal Opera: The Merry Widow, 

by Franz Lehtir, In a new translation by 

Jeremy Sams. New production by 

Graham Vick, with designs by Richard 

Hudson; Nov 8. 10, 11 

THEATRE' 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
Henry V: by Shakespeare. Ron Daniels 
. directs this Royal Shakespeare 
Company production, with Michael 
Sheen in the title role; to 22 Nov, after 
which it will tour the UK 

The Pit, Barbican Centre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

Romeo and Juliet by Shakespeare. 

New production directed by Michael 
Attenborough and designed by Robert 
Jones. Ray Fearon and Zoo Waites are 
the lovers; to Nov 15 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 

Cast includes lan McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; In repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesioe Theatre; in repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard’s new 
play Is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesioe Theatre; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 7616 

• King Lear Peter Hail directs 
Shakespeare's tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard In the title 
role; in repertory 

• Shining Souls: by Chris Hannan. 

The last new production of the Peter 
Hall Company's season is this comedy 
first seen on the Edinburgh Fringe. 

Cast includes Shirley Henderson, Tom 
Mann/on, and Brian Pettifer, In 
repertory 

• The Provok’d Wife: Lindsay Posnar 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh's comic take 
6n sexual politics In Restoration 
England; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, tn 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall. Felicity Kendal Is Madame 
Arkadina, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover, in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragorv and Vladimir. 

Greg Hicks is Lucky, Denis Quflley is 
Pozzo. The director is Peter Hall: In 
repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavfflon 
Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Roger Nom'ngton in 
works ^ Beriioz. Chopin and 
Smetana. With piano sotatat Emanuel 
Ax; Nov 8, 9 

• Lbs Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Oliver Knussen in a 
programme including works by 
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'A Ratty 1 , by Sir John Lavery, 1885, a watercolour study for the mare famous Tennis Party": at the Burrell Co lection, Glasgow 


Rimsky-Korsakov and Takamitsu; 

Nov 14 

EXHIBITIONS ' 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist's 
development from the 1970s to the 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series, including Untitled Rim 
Stills (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985). The exhibition will 
travel to Chicago. Prague, London, 
Bordeaux, Sydney and Toronto; to 
Feb 1 


■ MUNICH 

DANCE 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Bayerische Staatsballett Romeo and 
Juliet John Cranko’s choreography is 
set to Prokofiev’s score, with sets and 
costumes by JOrgen Rose; Nov 10 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Die Varkaufte Braufc by Smetana. 
Conducted by Jun Mtirkl in a staging 
by Thomas Langhoff, with sets and 
costumes by JOrgen Rose; Nov 9 

• EJektra: by R. Strauss. New 
production conducted by Peter 
Schneider, directed and designed by 
Herbert Wernicke; Nov 8, 12 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Tel: 1-212-721 6500 
New York Philharmonic: conducted by 
Charles Dutolt in a programme of 
works by Mozart, Barber and 
Tchaikovsky, with soprano Barbara 
Hendricks; Avery Fisher Hail; Nov 8 

DANCE 

Joyce Theater Tel: 1-212-242 0800 
Slobhan Davies Dance Company: 
double-bill of Bank, Davies’ most 
recent work, choreographed to Matteo 
Fargion's percussive score, and the 
award winning The Art of Touch. This 
week-long season Is the conclusion of 
an autumn tour, and part of a festival 
of British contemporary dance; ends 
tomorrow 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The 16 mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York until tomorrow 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tefc 1-212-879 5500 

• Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first, major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento printer. Of the 1 17 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
inducting rare leans from around the 
world. Raphael and Botticelli, whose 
assistant Lippi was, are also 
represented; to Jan 11 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 


Sketchbooks and Drawfngs. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• John La Farge: more than 30 works 
from the collection, inducting paintings 
and stained glass windows, by the 
19th century American artist; to Jan 25 

• Picasso - The Engraven Selections 
from toe Musee Picasso, Paris. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942; to Dec 21 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French printings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Impressionists inducting 
Manet with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 1 1 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• AchHIe Castigiloni: Design 1 . Rrst US 
retrospective of the Italian architect 
and designer to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele: (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; to Jan 4 

• From Henri da Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol; Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection; to Feb B 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter HaHey - Installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Shaman; to Jan 20 

Pierpotnt Morgan Library 
Tel: 1-212-685 0008 

• Cultural Curios: Literary and 
Historical Witnesses - relics of the 
great and the wise, including such 
oddities as Lewis Carroll's pocket 
watch and Voltaire's briefcase; to 
Jan 4 

• Romanticism to Realism - 19th 
Century German Drawings: survey of 
50 works from the collection, inducting 
drawings by Caspar David Friedrich 
and watercolours by Adolph Menze); to 
Jan 4 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-327 2801 

• Fashion and Film: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show 
(below), this film and video series 
traces the relationship between the two 
industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and the studio designers of the 1930s 
to the present; to Jan IB 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also induding works by his 
contemporaries. The exhibition is 
presented in seven sections, and 
begins with a consideration of Warhol’s 
early fascination with Hollywood 
glamour; to Jan 18 

OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. 

Production by Franco Zeffirelli; Nov 8, 
11, 14 

• II Barbiere di Sh/fglia: by Rossini. 
Revival of a staging by John Cox; 

Nov 10 

• la Cenerentola: by Rossini. New 
production conducted by James 
Levine in a staging by Cesare Lievi, 
with designs by Maurizio Bald; Nov 12 

New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• Don Pasquate: by Donizetti. New 
York City Opera. New production, 
premiered at GJimmergJass, directed by 
Leon Major and conducted by Lucinda 
Carver Nov 9. 14 

• Marco Polo: by Tan Dun, premiered 
in Munich last year. New production by 
the New York City Opera conducted by 
the composer and directed by Martha 
Clarke; Nov 8 

• Xerxes: by Handel. New York City 
Opera. New production directed and 
Stephen Wadsworth and conducted by 
George Manahan; Nov 8, 13 

THEATRE 

Century, 111 E. 15th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
How I Learned to Drive: by Paula 
Vogel. Directed by Mark Brokaw 

Helen Hayes, 940 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307 4100 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 
Lagomarslno directs Alfred Uhry’s 
Tony-awarding winning comedy, set in 
1930s Atlanta 

Lucille Lortei, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees In Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith -Cameron 

Minetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Molses Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

■ PARIS 

DANCE 

Optera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1-43439696 
Paris Opera Ballet mixed programme 
- Soir de fete by Staats. L’Arieslenne 
by Petit, and La Symphonic fantastique 
by Massine: Nov 8, 9. 11, 12, 13, 14 

EXHIBITIONS 

Mus6e Cam aval et 

Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 

Paris and the Parisians in the time of 

Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, 

which together create a vivid 

impression of 17th century Paris. 

Including portraits, images of the city 

and its monuments, as well as 

proverbs, allegorical works, and 

almanacs; to Jan 18 

Musee d’Art Modems, Vide de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St. Martin’s 
School of Art in 1968 to the 


“Fundamental Pictures" of last yean to 
Jan 4 

Mus^e du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition ted by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Durer, to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajdu's five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings including 
designs for the opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition will travel to New York; to 
Jan 19 

OPERA 

Op4ra National de Paris, Opera 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Plnchas Steinberg in a staging by 
Robert Carsen; Nov 10, 13 

• Turandot: by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambeilo and 
conducted by Fablo Luisi; Nov B, 12 

Theatre des Champs E!ys6es 
Tei: 33-1 -4952 5050 

• Boris Godunov: by Mussorgsky. 
Performed by St Petersburg's 

Mari ns ky Theatre, conducted by Valery 
Gergiev; Nov 10. 11, 12 

• Les Fianqailles au Couvent by 
Prokofiev. Performed by the Mari ns ky 
Theatre of St. Petersburg, and 
conducted by Valery Gergiev; 

Nov 13, 14 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITIONS 

l Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts: 
retrospective of Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists from 
seven countries: Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile and 
Venezuela. Held in 11 locations around 
the city; to Nov 30 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Sumida Triphony Hall 
Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Claus Peter FJor in 
works by Beethoven and Mendelssohn; 
Nov 9 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tei: 81-3-5245 4111 
Loans from the Centre Georges 
Pompidou: selection of 127 works from 
the Mus6e National d'Art Modems in 
Paris, on loan while it is refurbished. 
Artists represented include Matisse and 
Picasso; to Dec 14 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Giardini di Castello, the Corderie 
della Tana and elsewhere in toe city 
Venice Biennale: The 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from the underdeveloped 
world. The theme of toe central 
exhibition, at toe Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is “Future, Present, 
Past". Its curator, the critic Germano 
Cel ant, has opted to present the work 
of 71 artists in three chronoiogicaity 
ordered categories spanning from the 
1960s to toe present, and has chosen 
a lot of installation and video works. 
Overall, however, painting and 
sculpture are rather more in evidence 
than in recent years; ends tomorrow 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy. The exhibition will 
travel to Bergamo In April and Paris 
next October to Mar 1 

• M. C. Escher: exhibition cerebrating 
the centenary of the birth of Maurits 
Escher, the Dutch artist well known for 
his visual puzzles and impossible 
designs; to Apr 26 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1026): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours Including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. To 
Jan 11, after which the exhibition wiU 
tour to Tulsa and Seattle 

OPERA 

The Washington Opera, Kennedy 
Center 

Tef: 1-202-416 7800 

• Pagliacci: by Leoncavallo. The 
season opens tonight, with artistic 
director Plficldo Domingo in the 
leading role of a new Franco Zeffirelli 
production, conducted by Leonard 
Slatkin, with the next performance on 
Nov 13 

• Romeo et Juliette: by Gounod. New 
production, directed by Giancario del 
Monaco and conducted by Bertrand de 
Billy. Juliette is sung by Elizabeth 
Futrai, Romeo by Marcello Giordanl; 
first performance on Nov 12 

THEATRE 

The Shakespeare Theater 
Tel: 1-202-393 2700 
Othello: by Shakespeare. The West 
Yorkshire Playhouse's Jude Kelly 
directs an African American cast, 
starring Patrick Stewart in a new 
production which promises to be bold; 
from Nov 11 


FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susannajoistineft.com 
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Now the funds are 
coming under fire 

They’re being accused of making trading too 
hard, reports John Authers 

A merica’s mutual small investors look to the long term 

fund investors felt 

the full glare of the Natflow to equity funds* 

world’s scrutiny Met cash flow, per cant of assets {monthly six-month moving average} 
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A merica’s mutual 
fund investors felt 
the full glare of the 
world’s scrutiny 
last week and they rose to 
the occasion, resolutely ref- 
using to quit the market A 
week later, the issues have 
moved full circle. Attention 
is now concentrated on the 
behaviour of the mutual 
fund companies themselves. 

Hie hue and cry over the 
possibility that savers would 
leave the market in droves 
was driven by the fear that 
modem technological inno- 
vations had made it too easy 
to buy and sell investments 
in a hurry. But the savers 
appear to have stayed put 
News that the money in 
equity mutual funds was not 
being withdrawn helped to 
spark the world market 
recovery. This meant that, 
by Wednesday this week, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had, albeit briefly, 
regained all - the territory it 
had lost on Monday last 
week when it slipped from 
7,715.41 to 7.161.15. 

Global turbulence contin- 
ued, but the crisis seems to 
have been averted for the 
moment. 

The latest claim is that 
mutual funds are making it 
too hard for investors to 
trade, or to "tune the mar- 
ket”. In the past week, the 
IIS media has drummed up 
outrage about their policy of 
malting it difficult for inves- 
tors to trade between asset 
classes and funds. This is, of 
course, a complete reversal 
of the fiaim that thA indus- 
try had made trading too 
easy - but the Issues 
involved are genuine and 
important 

Two episodes, in particu- 
lar, have sparked the con- 
cern. The first was the prlc^ 
mg policy of several large 
mutual fond complexes, the 
mighty Fidelity among 
th«»m Some investors were 
annoyed by their use of the 
concept of "fair value pric- 
ing". 

The argument of Fidelity 
and others was that last 
Tuesday, as Wall Street 
rebounded after steep sell- 
offs earlier in the day in 
Asia, the value of Asian 
securities obviously had 
risen when the time came to 
price their funds - at 4pm 
New York time when Wall 
Street closed. 

Therefore, it applied a 
“fair value” to the price of 
the Asian fends to incorpo- 
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rate some of the rises which 
clearly had happened since 
the Hong Kong market 
closed 13 hours earlier. This, 
in turn, would discount 
some of the instant mark-up 
which it was fair to expect 
when these markets opened. 

Similar principles are used 
when trading in a share has 
been halted. As it is usually 
obvious whether that share 
will be up or down when 
trading resumes, it seems 
unfair to expect fund com- 
panies to continue to price 
their fends on the assump- 
tion it will be unchanged. 

A significant bloc of inves- 
tors was annoyed, however. 
On Tuesday night, with Wall 
Street rebounding, they 
wanted to buy Asian fends 
at the previous night’s clos- 
ing price in the brief window 
of opportunity before mar- 
kets opened on the other 
side of the Pacific. This was 
essentially arbitrage - tak- 
ing advantage in differences 
between two markets - and 
the fair value pricing policy 
stopped them from doing it. 

A second incident came 
when DreyfUs, one of the 
larger mutuals, sent a letter 
to its shareholders setting 
out the measures it intended 
to take to deter “market tim- 
ers" - investors who switch 
between fends in an attempt 
to . catch the peaks and 
troughs of different sectors. 

It said that it would dis- 
courage “excessive trading* 
and that those who traded in 
and out of a fund four or 
more times a year would 
have restrictions put on 
their dealing. Investors 
must, by law, be allowed to 
redeem within one working 
day of malting a request, but 
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Already 
a winner 



At Baring Asset Management we are 
very proud of the achievements of our 
youngest fund whose per formance in its 
first year has been 75.8%*, {daring it in 
the top quartile within its peer group. 

We would like to thank all those 
investots who have helped the fund to 
grow to over US$200 million. 

The performance of this award 
winning fund complements the strong 
performance of onr range of European 
equity fends. 

For mare infonuucoa on the Baring 
Easeem Europe Fund please contact your 
financial adviser. 
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Worries keep investors edgy 

P hilip Coggan reflects on good news - a nd bad ^ 

E ver have ' one of pressures by raising interest the May general election - 
those days? Your rates. and the sixth in this 

car blows up, the The Dow shed 150 points • upswing - and took rates to 
boss shouts at you, within minutes of opening. their highest level for five . 


Dreyfus suggested it could 
delay purchases of fends for 
up to seven days - which is 
legal. Again, this stymies 
those who want to use fends 
as a vehicle for nipping in 
and out of the market 

The Investment Company 
Institute, the industry’s 
trade association, makes 
clear that these measures 
are not unusual Fonda, it 
asserts, are meant for retire- 
ment savings, and excessive 
traders create costs which 
must be bom by the major- 
ity of savers who are in the 
market for the long term. 

There are real issues here, 
though. One reason mutual 
funds are so powerful is that 
they are so cheap, conve- 
nient and flexible. Critics 
say that measures to deter 
short-termists should not he 
allowed to deteriorate into a 
mendacious justification for 
expensive and inflexible 
products of the kind peddled 
for generations by life assur- 
ers. . 

There is also one firm les- 
son, which is. that US small 
investors as a group are now 
very smart Quite apart from 
the events of the past week, 
they have spent most of this 
year buying steadily into 
bonds, just as they should. 

Securities markets are 
increasingly global, but this 
is a state of affairs still 
unimaginable anywhere else 
in the world. US small sav- 
ers. for now. seem unique. 

Dow Jones tad Average 

Monday 1 £14-33 + 23L31 

Tuesday 7.689.13 + 14.74 

Wednesday 7,63257 + 3.44 

Thasday 7.683^4 - 9.33 . 

Friday 


E ver have ’ one of 
those days? Your 
car blows up, the 
boss shouts at you, 
your 15-year-old daughter 
says she’s leaving home and 
the final demand comes from 
the credit card company. 

Like a soap opera plot, the 
worries are piling up for the 
UK stock market Investors 
could do with a long lie- 
down on the settee and a 
couple of aspirins. Even the 
trading system broke down 
on Wednesday. 

The week started well 
enough. Wall Street did its 
best to cheer up London, 
with a 232-point rise In the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age on Monday suggesting 
that confidence might be 
returning to New York. 

But yesterday's US non- 
farm payroll figures showed 
that the American economy 
was still growing strongly 

and revived fears that Alan 
Greenspan, the Federal 
Reserve chairman, would 
move to head off inflationary 


pressures by raising interest 
rates. 

The Dow shed 150 points 
within minutes of opening. 

The Far Eastern markets 
continued to cause concern, 
too. Yesterday, the Nikkei 
225 average In Tokyo slipped 
below 16,000. This increased 
concerns about the financial 
health of file banks, which 
count unrealised gains on 
their share portfolios as part 
of their capital base. 

A fall to 14,700 would 
reportedly wipe out all the 
unrealised pr o fits of the 2 ] 
biggest banks. 

As if the UK market did 
not have enough to worry 
about, the Bank of England 
added to the gloom on 
Thursday by increasing base 
rates to 725 per cent Many 
had thought it would stay its 
hand in the face of the 
recent stock market volatil- 
ity - although it was still a 
question of when, rather 
than if, rates would rise. 

The 0.25 percentage point 
increase was the fifth since 


That said, base rates are 
still below their low point of 
the 1980s. 

The Bank’s monetary pol- 
icy committee said the econ- 
omy was continuing to grow 
at an unsustainably strong 
rate and noted that the 
pound's strength bad foiled 
to moderate export growth 
so far. But there were plenty 
of commentators queueing 
up to argue that the Bank 
had made a mistake. 

“We are surprised that the 
monetary policy committee 
turned a blind eye to the 
strength of sterling, the 
weakness in n , n ar,>T ' a l mar- 
kets. the lower than expec- 
ted windfall spending and 
the many signs of slowdown 
that are now becoming evi- 
dent,” said Simon Briscoe, at 
Nlkko Europe. 

Robin Aspinail, of 
National Australia Bank, 




One of those days whan eveiytWng goes wrong 


Heading souUi for the winter 
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added: “It is hard to believe 
that the monetary policy 
committee took such risks 
with the economy and with 
its credibility.'* 

Short sterling futures, the 
mark et’s vehicle for specula- 
ting on interest rate 
changes, had been forecast- 
ing that rates would go up 
by the end of the year. 
Thursday’s move pushed 
thom to a point where they 
indicate that rates may need 
to rise once, or eves twice, 
more before the peak. 

Oddly enough, the actions 
of the Bank, designed to 
tackle the threat of inflation, 
camp at a tune when the pri- 
mary worry for the world 
markets seems to be defla- 
tion. 

■ The danger is that the 
Asian crisis will have two 
effects; first, the markets for 
some western goods will 
decline; second, the coun- 
tries concerned, with newly 
devalued currencies, and a 
problem of overcapacity, will 
dump cheap goods in the 
west. 

The- result might be lower 
prices for many products; 
good news for inflation but 
bad news for profit margins. 
Accordingly, on this view, 
the threat to the bull market 
comes from slower economic 
and corporate earnings 
growth rather than higher 
interest rates. 

“Pohcy-makere (at least in 
the UK and Europe) are 
clearly not going to make 
the same mistake as 1987 
and ease too much in the 
face of stock market tur- 
moil,” said Chris Carter, 
managing director of global 
equity strategy at UBS. “No 
indeed. This time, they’d 


rather make the opposite 
mistake by tightening in the 
foce of the twin deflationary 
infl uences of falling stock 
prices and Asian economic 
collapse.” 

part of the irony of all this 
is that markets have been 
buoyed for a long time by 
the concept of a “Goldilocks 
economy” in which growth 
was neither too fast nor too 
slow but just right - allow- 
ing profits to rise without 
prompting inflation. Now, 
there are concerns that this 
rosy scenario will deterio- 
rate, but there is no consen- . 
sus over whether the prob- 
lem will be growth that is 
too slow or too rapid. Goldi- 
locks has suddenly become 
Medusa. 

The result has been a 
rapid reversal in the FTSE 
100 index. It traded between 
4J50Q and 5.100 for much of 
the summer, only to burst 
out of that range and record 
all-time highs in late Sep- 
tember and early October. 
Now. it has dropped out of 
the bottom of the range and 
is 1L2 per cent down from 
its intra-day peak, after yes- 
terday's 99.5 point fall. So 
far, that decline represents a 
correction rather than a 
crash. 

Robin Griffiths, the chief 
technical analyst at HSBC 
James Capel, has some good 
news and some bad news for 
investors. “There will be no 
crash in the UK," he claims, 
boldly. But he adds: 
“Roughly, we see Footsie as 
underwritten at 44100 and we 
would buy it on weakness, 
especially below 4^00." That 
stm leaves scope for further 
declines in the index from 
here. 
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The pensions hard-sell 

It’s time for a radical overhaul of old age provision 
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M y pile of submiss- 
ions to the 
government’s 
pension review is 
growing rapidly as the UK 
savings industry warms to the 
prospect of aggressive promotion 
of stakeholder pensions. 

These are expected to be 
low-cost, “kite-marked” (or 
specially appro ved)contracts 
segregated from the 
conventional personal pension 
plans which lurk out there in 
the financial services jungle, 
loaded with high charges and 
hidden (or at least, mostly 
unread) penalty clauses. 
Alarmingly, a third of these 
plans still lapse within three - 
years, according to the latest 
survey by the industry's 
regulator, the Personal 
Investment Authority. 

Some interested parties, such 
as the National Association of 
Pension Funds, believe that 
contributions to second-tier 
funded pension plans, such as 
the stakeholder products, will 
have to be made compulsory fn 
order to avoid the problem of 
unco-operative “free riders". But 
the life assurance companies, 
which hope to win market share 
through their sales forces rather 
than see most of the business 
disappear to telephone-selling 
companies, tend to favour the 
voluntary approach. 

Either way, the suggestion is 
that a large scale build-up of 
invested funds will largely solve 
the problem of poverty in 
retirement But 1 am suspicious 
that this amounts to something 
of a conspiracy by the savings 
industry to “nds-sel 1” a dream. A 


purely financial fix w£Q not 
work. There is a strengthening 
case for a much more radical 
overhaul of old age provision. 

Elsewhere in Europe, 
governments have bear buckling 
under the pension burden. This 
week, the Italian government 
hammered out the country’s 
third reform of state pensions in 
five years. Even so. state 
pensions will still cost Italy the 
eqinvalent of 14 per cent of GDP, 


As for the investment returns, 
the normal assumptions seem 
eminently conservative on the 
basis of the experience of the 
past 20 years. But returns tend 
to vary over a very long cycle. 

You would not have proposed 
such schemes at the end of the 
1970s (although, ironically, it 
would have been a very good 
time to start investing) and yon 
would not do so in Japan today 
with the bear market there 


The retirement age should be 
increased to 75 in recognition of 
the continuing rise in longevity 


twice the European average. 

Is privatisation the answer? 
There are two big problems: 
expense, because very large 
individual pension fends must 
be accumulated to provide 
satisfactory pensions; and risk, 
because the whole exercise 
amounts to a gamble on future 
investment returns. 

Declining annuity rates have 
provided the latest cost problem 
for pension plans. It requires a 
fond of £150,000 for a woman 
(£135,000 for a man) to buy an 
annuity at 00 representing 
two-thirds of average earnings. 
Index-linking costs much more. 

The NAPF has calculated that 
contributions of 10 per cent of 
pay into a personal plan wiD 
generate an adequate old age 
pension. This, however, requires 
hard-pressed young people in 
their 20s to contribute. It is only 
the power of compound interest 
over 40 years that can make the 
actuarial sums add up. 


notching up its eighth year. The 
market upsets are causing some 
second thoughts about the new 
compulsory provident plan in 
Hong Kong. Investing in the 
stock market is risky, and it is 
optimistic of Legal & General to 
assume, as it does in its 
evidence, that kite-marked plans 
will always be what It describes 
as “no harm” products. 

We should go back to first 
principles. Pensions started out 
as a form of (heap insurance 
against what was then a small 
risk of surviving into retirement. 
Now, though^ they have 
developed into a vastly 
ambitious and expensive system 
of financing decades of old age 
fthe current life expectancy 
tables say that a 60-year-old 
female will survive to 83. on 
average). 

Z am certainly not against 
saving, but the objectives must 
be realistic. The retirement age 
should he raised to 75, in 


recognition of the rise In 
longevity which has taken place 
(and is stQl extending, at the 
rate of two years per decade). 

In that event, it would be 
realistic to expect people to 
accumulate an adequate fund 
over a 35-year period from age 
40, remembering that much 
larger annuities can be bought 
at 75. Young people raising 
families and buying homes need 
not be pressurised to meet 
impractical actuarial objectives. 

The real challenge then 
becomes how to adapt the labour 
market to the realities of today's 
extended life spans. Perversely, 
people are retiring earlier when 
they are living longer. This, 
more than the sheer numbers of 
the elderly, is what threatens to 
bankrupt state social security 
systems, as in Italy. It is 
dangerous to imagine that 
private fending can be relied ■ 
upon to bridge such a big 
financial gap. 

But t he concept of individuals 
progressively adapting their 
workload as they get older has 
scarcely been developed. There 
is still the concept of a fixed 
retirement age, when second 
careers are needed. And ageism 
dominates: in most advanced 
economies, only between 5 and 
10 per cent of people aged 65 to 
70 are in paid employment. 

We must ponder these 
uncomfortable problems as we 
peruse the glowing promises and 
brochures of the pension 
consultants and the life 
companies. Here are the 
projections, they say. Don't 
wony, leave it to us. Just sign 
here... 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Directors at Smiths 
Industries, the engineering 
group, took the opportun ity 
to buy shares after the price 
fell this week. 

Five - including Keith 
Butler- WheeLbouse. the chief 
executive - bought 27,477 
between them at 840p. This 
follows results, released two 
weeks ago, which showed 
full-year profits and earn- 
ings above expectations. 

□ Largest purchase of the 
week was by Sir Philip 
Carter, non-executive chair- 
man of Forminster, which 
sells women’s wear. He 
bought 250,000 at 109p and 
his shareholding is now 
33&500. 

The deal came after a very 
confident statement at the 


interim stage recently when 
the company announced 
that its outlets were trading 
above the levels at which 
they had been budgeted. 

□ Thomas Jourdan, an exec- 
utive director of Cornwell 
Parker, the furnitur e group, 
sold 185,000 shares at 175p 
this week. 

The sale represents more 
than a third of Ids holding, 
which now stands at 
228,520. 

James Moore, the chief 
executive, made a cautious 
statement about sales 
growth recently The caution 
is due to the major Internal 
reorganisation now under 
way at the group. 


Ian Forrest 
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Bass buys brewery 
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New issues 

Falklands spin off 




Falkland Islands Holdings is 
to be floated separately as a 
spinoff from Anglo United, 
the heavily indebted fuels, 
chemicals and trading 
group, writes Robert Wright 
The pl ana alsc involve tak- 
ing Anglo's Coalite smoke- 
less fuel and chemicals bnai^ 
nesses private. 

Anglo shareholders rill be 
offered one share in the new 
Falkland Islands Holdings 
for every 300 Anglo shares, 
while the group's banks rill 
lift their stake from 50 to 75 
percent 

F1H will then buy the 
Falkland Tntandii Group from 
Coalite Group for £8m. Deal- 
ings are expected to start on 
January 19. 

Gyrus, a maker of elec- 
tronic equipment used hi 


key-bole surgery, is c omin g 
to market via; a share plac- 
ing which will value it at 
£44£m. 

The placing of 9.66m 
shares at I45p will raise 
£l2m net, 

. Boris . Homes, the house- 
builder being floated, by 
P&O, said in its pathfinder 
prospectus that pre-tax prof- 
its would be not less than 
£37.1m this year, against 
£2&3m in 1996. 

Dealings in the new shares 
are expected to start on 
December u. 

Workplace Technologies, a 
computer services, company 
created by a management' 
buy-out firm I CL two years 
ago, is to be floated via an 
.institutional share placing 
which values It at £50.7m. 


Bass became the UK’s 
second largest brewer this 
week by buying Carlsberg- 
Tetley's brewery in Burton- 
on -Trent, writes Emikg 
Terazono. 

The acquisition, for an 
undisclosed price, gives Bass 
25 per cent of British brew- 
ing volume and doubles its 
capacity in Burton. 

Liberty, the upmarket 
retailer, invited a friendly 
takeover in response to 
shareholder moves to oast 

1 -Vmlrmnn, T tenia Cassidy - 

The company, founded in 
1675, said it was requesting 
tenders for an agreed bid 
with a view to putting for- 
ward a recommended offer 
to shareholders. This would 
provide “an exit opportunity 
for all shareh o lders". 


The board decided on the 
unusual course after consid- 
ering a requisition for an 
extraordinary meeting by 
Brian Myerson. a South 
African investor, and 
Odile Griffith, financial 
representative of five mem- 
bers of the Stewart-Liberty 
fiamily, descendants of the 
founder. 

Myerson and Griffith want 
to be elected nonexecutive 
directors to the Liberty 
board and are calling for the 
departure of Cassidy. As 
between them they speak Sar 
44 per cent of the shares, 
they are almost certain to 
see their motions passed at 
the EGM. 

WH Smith, the UK retail 
group, sold The Wall, its US 
music retail business. 
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Diary of a Private Investor 

Happy to be a member 
of an investment club 

Kevin Goldstein-Jackson finds an example to follow 


A lthough 1 have 
been a private 
investor for many 
years, I have never 
joined an investment club. 
• For a start, I was afraid 
members would be overly 
keen to socialise in smoke- 
filled pubs or in each other's 
homes, and that the meet- 
ings would last for hours. 

I thought some members 
might be earnest folk who 
pored over programs and 
charts trying to find "won- 
der shares'* - »nH then fol- 
lowed the recommendation 
of any “expert" or whoever 
spoke the loudest. 

I irnaginwri e a ch member 
would be under pressure to 
bring to every meeting a 
new share recommendation, 
which might force some to 
put forward ill-considered 
ideas. If their friends frit too 
embarrassed to talk down 
the idea, or vote against it, 
then it could be adopted and 
a poorly performing share 
bought. Or the club could 
split into waning factions, 
with two or more cliques 
disagreeing in a disturbing 
manner with bad compro- 
mises being made. 

My views were changed 
when the chairman of an 
investment club wrote to 
the Financial Times 
recently. He said there were 
20 members in his club, 
each making a monthly con- 
tribution of £25. It had accu- 
mulated £1,800 and "won- 
dered what to do with it". 
He added: "We are not 
really after steady long-term 
growth but rather, specula- 
tive shares which have a 
real chance of giving us a 
chance of making money." 

My initial reaction was: 
"Oh dear. Don't they know 
that, under the Financial 
Services Act, it is not possi- 
ble to reply by post or tele- 
phone with specific share 
recommendations? 

"Then, too, surely an 
investment club should not 
be making speculative 


investments. What would be 
the reactions of the mem- 
bers if they lost a large part 
of their money?" 

I called the chairman and 
my fears were allayed. All 
the members were agreed 
on the investment philoso- 
phy, he said- "None of us 
wants to buy the normal 

blue chips, which are a bit 
boring." 

They all realised they 
could lose money. Moreover, 
it waa accepted that "if any- 
one is struggling to fitui ms 
a month, then this club is 
not for them”. 

The members included a 
retired company r-hainnan, 
"a fairly young man who 


woman m charge of the sub- 
branch of a high street 
bank. Ages ranged from late 
20s to a person "who must 
be in their 70s". 

Some knew "quite a lot" 
about buying shares; others 
were much less experienced. 
But the club was a member 
of ProShare Investment 
Clubs (PIC) and conducted 
its business in accordance 

with the PIC manual 

PIC actively encourages 
the formation of investment 
dubs, and there are more 
than 1,000 in the UK 
already. These include a 
group of Wiltshire villagers 
who meet in the local pub 
and made a profit of more 
than 49 per cent in the first 
year; a group of steelwork- 
ers in south Wales; 20 
housewives in Oxfordshire; 
senior pupils of a Hamp- 
shire school; and a group of 


divers based on a North Sea 
ofl rig. 

The manual sets out 
clearly how to start and 
operate a club. It even 
includes forms to send to 
the Inland Revenue so a 
club ran be included in a 
simplified tax scheme. It 
has a section about "invest- 
ment dubs and the law" 
and provides a draft consti- 
tution and set of rules. 

1 was especially interested 
in the bit called: "What kind 
of democracy?” According 
to this, while most clubs are 
happy that decisions are 
made on the basis of one 
member, one vote, others 
decide certain major issues 


via a poll in which voting 
strength is based on how 
much each member has 
invested. 

The manual Includes a 
"question and answer” sec- 
tion, too. In answer to the 
query: "Can one member of 
an investment club run off 
with the pooled funds?” the 
response was: "To date, 
there is no known dream- 
stance where this has hap- 
pened. If new dubs follow 
the manual, it should not 
happen.” 

As to investment strate- 
gies, these depend on the 
nature and wishes of the 
dub members. A group of 
people for whom £10 a 
month means a great deal 
ought, in my view, to follow 
a cautious stance regarding 
investment: it could really 
hurt them If they lost a 
large percentage of their 
money. They should make 


sure to choose companies 
with sound assets and good 
prospects. 

People on high incomes, 
or with considerable assets, 
may well wish to follow the 
example of the dub that 
wrote to the FT and take a 
speculative course of action. 
This means that if they lose 

all their investment, they 
will not suffer unduly 
because they accepted its 
nature and consequences 
before they made it 

This dub does, however, 
limit its risk by agreeing 
not to Invest more than 
£1,000 in any one company. 
It also sets a stop-loss Emit 
under which the shares are 
sold if they foil 20 per cent 
below their purchase price 
- although members recog- 
nise that, if they erred in 
the first place by choosing a 
real dud, it might go into 
receivership before they can 
sell out 

As to recommending spe- 
cific shares, the club proved 
to be following admirable 
procedures already. It does 
not follow blindly the mem- 
bers with City interests, but 
assesses each proposal care- 
fully. 

Even when one member 
suggested investing in a 
company because a relative 
rim worked for it felt that 
"it should do well”, they 
examined the business 
closely and decided against 
it. j 

Instead, they put their | 
money into a company they I 
believed would do better, : 
based on carefhl analysis of 
its business, the composi- 
tion of its board and major 
shareholders, and its per- ' 
ceived takeover potential. 

What additional advice 
can I possibly give? 1 should 
be following the club's 
example! 

□ ProShare Investment 
Chibs, Library Chambers, 13 
& 14 BasinghaB Street, Lon- 
don, EC2V 5BQ. Telephone 
0171-600 0984. 


I ‘A poorly performing share could 
be bought, or tbe club could 
split into warring factions, with 
two or more cliques disagreeing 
in a disturbing manner with bad 
compromises being made* 
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U p till last week, locals 
in the village of 
Upper Warble would 
retail only two events 
In recent times which had 
threatened the peace and har- 
mony of their Cotswold commu- 
nity. In 1923 an over-enthusias- 
tic campanologist dislodged the 
great bell on St Allred's church, 
causing it to crash through the 
roof of the nave, injuring him- 
self and the vicar. 

Colonel Philpott de la Strange, 
returning to the Manor House 
after the second world war, 
decided his wife had been 
liaising too closely with the 
estate taxidermist In his highly 
emotional state - compounded 
by the lingering after-effects of 
malaria - the Colonel pat a 
torch to the Lutyens-designed 
house before taking ont his 
parang (a Malay sword) and 
destroying one of the finest topi- 
ary collections in the country. 

But. last Wednesday morning. 
Upper Warble awoke to find 
things had taken a sinister tom. 
In the space of a few overnight 


True Fiction 


Stealing the signs of the times 

The English village is under attack. Kieran Cooke reports on damage limitation 


hours, all the hanging baskets 
which had decorated every 
porch and lamp-post in the vil- 
lage had vanished. The neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Chipping 
Warble and Warble-on-the-Wa- 
ter reported similar disappear- 
ances. 

More than 100 such decorative 
objects bad gone missing; 
numerous road signs, and the 
“Welcome to the Warbles" ban- 
ner (sewn by the local Women's 
Institute) had been removed 
from its moorings. Julian Smith- 
Fluster, a derivatives trader who 
chairs the Warble parish coun- 
cil, warned of the arrival of 
urban vandals in rural areas. 

There were hints that neigh- 
bouring co mm unities, jealous of 


Upper Warble's 1997 “Most 
Pretty Village” award, might be 
responsible for the mysterious 
disappearances. 

“Our heritage will not be sto- 
len from us," Smith-Fluster told 
a packed village ball. “We will 
have out baskets and signs. The 
Warbles will never be beaten.” 

Sitting at the back of the 
meeting, I could not resist a wry 
smile. It is oar small bat dedi- 
cated band which is responsible 
for the Warbles* distress. It Is all 
in a good cause. Put simply, our 
mission is to stop the prettif- 
Icatlan of England. The Warbles 
were chosen as the starting 
point for this grand awd noble 
project 

Arthur McCoy, a man of 


impeccable rural credentials (he 
is a specialist on 19th-century 
silage techniques), is one of the 
moving forces behind our group. 
Writing in a recent issue of the 
Pig Breeders’ Gazette, he elo- 
quently put our case. 

“England is becoming a thane 
park," said McCoy. “Prettiflca- 
tion threatens to strangle the 
life out of oar communities. Vil- 
lages are neat, smug and life- 
less, They are no longer for liv- 
ing in, but, like Babylonian 
brothels, meant only far visit- 
ing." 

McCoy, who takes on the 
appearance of an over-ripe 
tomato when his passions are 
aroused, painted a dire picture 
of the future. “Before too long 


we village dwellers will be 
expected to cany hanging bas- 
kets down the street with us. We 
will have to wear special cos- 
tumes. Those of us considered 
unsuitable for the tourists to 
gaze upon win be told to stay 
Indoors. Wholesome rural 
odours will be outlawed. The 
baaing of sheep and mooing of 
cows will be forbidden.” 

The plan is that, village by 
village, our stealthy raiders wQl 
venture out to remove and 
destroy ever y hanging basket in 
the c oun try. Window boxes will 
be smashed. Flowers will be 
returned to the wild. Future 
generations will thank us for 
out endeavours. 

The other target of our noble 


campaign is tile road sign. At a 
time when rural libraries are 
being closed and most villages 
have to survi ve on one bus a 
month, some mad bureaucrat 
hag decided to spend millions 
tittering tiie country’s verges 
With a bewildering range of ogty 
iron posts and lettering. 

In Upper Warble (pop. W) 
there are now four sets of 


40mph posts. There are also five 
dead-end and nine cul-de-sac 
signs. A notice by a ploughed 
field warns of falling rocks, 
while a series of fresh signs by 
the disused railway track warns 
drivers locomotives. 

There is more of this idiocy 
outside the village. One sign 


directs the traveller to the «*■ 
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Metropolis 


The night 
I became 
a police 
informer 

A lightly clad Roger Taylor is a 
reluctant participant in London's 
war against vandalism 


T he policeman 
asked me if I 
would like to put 
some clothes an - 
but I said I would 
come as I was despite the 
chili of the October night. I 
wanted to get this over with 
as quickly as possible. 

Events had started at 
about lam - a series of long 
low animal grunts which 
rose to a roar and ended 
with a splintering crash. I 
got out of bed and went to 
the window. Over the road 
two young men were taking 
it in turns to push their fists 
and elbows through the 
neighbour’s brand new 
wooden fence. After each 
assault they examined the 
results appreciatively before 
redoubling their efforts. 

They were clearly having 
a lot of fun but the noise was 
keeping me awake, so 1 
called the police. Normally, 
this works a treat and barely 
involves my having to get 
out of bed. 

This is not the first time 1 
have had to summon the 
constables. I live on a busy 
road in London's Notting 
Hill with shops and pubs 
alongside terraced houses. 
Tbe constant hubbub of 
shoppers and traffic is 
replaced after midnight by a 
tense silence, pierced only 
by the crazed laughter and 
anguished screams of those 


gathering in the sodium 
orange half-light to enact 
scenes of depravity and vio- 
lence beneath my window. 

Often these are harmless - 
like the old man who sings 
“Oh come all ye faithful” 
into the small hours, but, 
every so often, things get out 
of hand. 

One night, a drunken 
woman lay in the middle of 
the road weeping and refus- 
ing to move despite the blar- 
ing horn of the car that 
nearly ran over her *nd the 
corses of a man who seemed 
intent on killing her. 

And there was the time 
two young men kept us up 
banging another young 
man’s head against a lamp- 
post until the blood formed a 
pool on the pavement I tried 
shouting at them but they 
paused only briefly to give 
me a puzzled stare of why 
don't you mind your own 
business. Even the victim 
seemed to agree I was un- 
welcome. 

On each occasion, the 
police came and restored 
order with a minimum of 
fuss and without bothering 
the innocent. But on the 
night in question, although 
the crime was no more than 
a vandalised fence, they 
wanted statements and wit- 



I answered the door wear- 
ing nothing but a towel 


wrapped round me to find 
two officers and the man 
from number 22 standing an 
the pavement The officers 
wanted someone to come 
and identify two suspects. 
The man from number 22 
said he had not seen any- 
thing SCUtt led off hark 
to bed. That left me and. 
having made the call, I could 
hardly say no. So there I was 
barely dressed and sitting in 
the back of the squad car. 

As we moved off, an offi- 
cer in the front picked up his 
radio. "Yes, we have tbe 
informant in the car." 

The informant? It sounded 
so sinister. Doubts welled 
up. I started to panic. Guilty 
memories flashed before me 
- a student Guy Fawkes 
party, no wood for the bon- 
fire, an expedition at dead of 
night to dismantle and 
remove much of a nearby 
college cycle shed. What 
now gave me the right to 
dispatch these two foolish 


young kids into the hands of 
an im fo rgivin g judicial sys- 
tem and a potentially brutal 
police farce? 

The car slowed to allow 
me a good look at the people 
being held at the side of the 
road by more police. Could I 
identity them? 

“Errr .... yes, that looks 
like them,” I said, not want- 
ing to lie but adding enough 
uncertainty to my voice to 
allow an escape route. 

“Positive ID. Repeat Posi- 
tive ID,” the officer said 
cheerily into his radio. I half 
expected him to turn round 
with a grin and hand me 40 
pieces of silver. 

Through the rear window I 
caught sight of the vandals 
being bundled into the baric 
of the police van. 

Guilt gave way to fear. 
They had recognised me. We 
were only about 20 yards 
from my flat. They must 
have seen me leaving the 
front door and getting into 


the police car. They knew 
where my wife and child 
were now steepfng, unaware 
that I had recklessly endan- 
gered their lives. 

It could only be a matter 
of time before they took 
their revenge; a gallon of 
petrol through the letterbox 
and a match. We were all 
going to die. 

Nightmare visions 
crowded my head and I was 
filled with admiration for 
the courage of those who 
participate in neighbourhood 
watch schemes. I wrapped 
my towel tighter round me 
and stifled a whimper. 

We drove round the block 
and pulled up outside my 
flat again. The whole jour- 
ney had lasted only a few 
moments but had taken me 
from being half-asleep to the 
verge of hysteria. 

The police asked if I could 
give them a full statement 
A frill statement? Had I not 
done my duty just by calling 


them np. Did they now 
expect me to take the stand 
and risk my life ovm* some 
wooden fence which insur- 
ance would pay for anyway. 

They reassured me that 
the whole incident would 
almost certainly not go to 
trial and would probably end 
with a small fine, so I agreed 
to help. But doubts plagued 
me as I scampered barefoot 
over the cold asphalt and 
back into my flat 

My wife got straight to the 
point. What if they come 
back and kill us, she asked, 
a little too bluntly. I 
repeated what the police had 


said. Eventually I drifted off 
to sleep while trying to work 
oat how to lake my death in 
a car crash and move to a 
new continent 
Four days later, the two 
police officers, who intro- 
duced themselves as Nick 
and Rebecca, called to take 
my statement 
I asked them why so many 
criminals chose our neigh- 
bourhood as the best place 
to commit their sins. 
Rebecca pointed over her 
shoulder: "Well, a lot of pros- 
titutes work up that end of 
the street" Then she pointed 
forward: “And of course 


there is another big prosti- 
tute area over that way. 

None of this was in the 
estate agent’s details when 
we bought the flat 

But the biggest problem, 
Rebecca explained, was the 
24-hour convenience store on 
the corner. “It attracts a lot 
of undesirable ele- 

ments.” she said, choosing 
her words carefully. Nick 
was more blunt “Drunken 
rubbish. Three o'clock in the 
morning and that place is 
foil of drunken rubbish.” 

They explained that no 
one had come to take state- 
ments on previous o c c asion s 
because the victims had pre- 
ferred to be left to the mercy 
of their assailants than get 
tan gle d up with the police. 

In this case, Nick said, the 
v and als had been “out-of- 
t owners” who had missed 
their bus home. They had 
clean records and he would 
have “squared it” with them 
on the night if the damage 
had not been so great But 
the fiance had cost £1.200 and 
the owner was furious. 

I asked if they ever had 
trouble persuading people to 
came forward as witnesses. 
Rebecca said some people 
were unwilling to attend 
court, which caused prob- 
lems. But in general most 
people were helpful. 

Despite this, the Metropoli- 
tan Police currently pays up 
to £SOO for anonymous tip- 
offs which lead to the pre- 
vention of crime. The infor- 
mation cannot be used as 
evidence, but helps the 
police set up surveillance 
operations. The scheme is 
also advertised widely in the 
belief that it “unsettles” 
criminals. 

As Nick and Rebecca left 
they explained It could be a 
year before the case came to 
court No doubt by then my 
tally of grassed-up crooks 
will be rising fast and I will 
be comfortable with the pro- 
cess. Perhaps l will start 
recording them with notches 
on the bedpost 


Arcadia 


Where revenge is a way of life 

Family feuds last for centuries in northern Albania, writes Bruce Konviser 


S ix hundred years ago 
the ancestors of 
today's northern 
Albanians fled to the 
mountains to avoid the 
advancing Turks of tbe Otto- 
man empire. 

Today, the region's inhab- 
itants are an Island of Catho- 
lics - but they live according 
to the Kanun. a code of con- 
duct of their own - the faith 
of folkways. 

Although the Kanun is 500 
years old. it was only put 
into writing In the late 19th 
century. Its cornerstone is 
that life and property are 
sacred' cutting down some- 
one rise's tree can be a capi- 
tal offence. 

Although the mountains of 
northern Albania appear to 
be sparsely populated, land 
is at a premium. The inhab- 
itants are virtually self-suffi- 
cient, growing their own 
food and raising their own 
livestock. 

Among the Kanun’s dic- 
tates are the strict protocols 
to be observed on the three 
most important days in any- 
one’s life: birth, marriage 
and death. And, in the 
mountains of northern 
Albania, no breach of eti- 
quette goes unpunished. 

Honour and integrity 
mean that any violent death 
must be avenged - so setting 
in motion a cycle of retalia- 


tory murder. The strong arm 
of the Communist regime 
was able to suspend this 
cycle of violence during 
much of the last 50 years, 
but now old quarrels have 
emerged again and new dis- 
putes taken root. 

The 45-year-old feud 
between the Doda and 
Sulejmani families, for 
example, resurfaced with 
spectacular violence in 
August 1994 when members 
of the Doda family opened 
fire at a Sufojmani wedding. 

Wiling the groom, his nnclp 
and a guest 

Since that wedding day 
carnage, the Doda men have 
been virtual prisoners in 
their own home, knowing 
that at some point the 
Sulejmanis will exact their 
revenge. In addition, the 
Sulejmanis at first ignored 
the Kanun ruling that for- 
bids the killing of women 
and children by threatening 
the whole Doda family. 

For months no Doda - 
man, woman or child - was 
able to leave the house. 
Neighbours supplied them 
with food. Eventually, the 
Sulejmanis withdrew the 
threat against the women 
and children. The men, how- 
ever, still risk being shot in 
their own backyard. The 
leader of the assault an the 
wedding party is hi d ing In 


nearby mountains. 

Let Sulejmani, tbe family 
patriarch, looks like a down- 
trodden Mafia boss. His 
blazer, which is draped over 
his shoulder, is worn and 
faded and his dignity Is 
undone by a bole in the knee 
of his trousers. 

He explains: “In 1349 my 

brother Qjergj was in love 
with a Doda girl. But the 

He tied his 
son to a stake 
and got wood 
for a fire - he 
wanted to 
bum him 

youngsters’ hormones got 
a honri of tradition and the 
girl ended up pregnant. 
Kanun law says they should 
both be killed. Our father 
gathered the men of the fam- 
ily to judge it” Tbe verdict 
was guilty and the sentence 
was death. 

“Be tied his son to a stake 
- he wanted to burn him. Be 
got wood far a fire and sent 
for the girl - to bum them 
together. But the Doda fam- 
ily refused.” Somehow, the 
two families made peace and 
no one was hurt. 


“From 1949 to 1994 every- 
thing was OK,” Solejmani 
says. But 45 years later, in 
the wedding day shooting, 
24-year-old Dir Solejmani, 
his 48-year-old uncle Mark 
and a friend of Difs were 
killed, a cousin wounded. 

When police tried to arrest 
the Doda men, says Gjin 
Doda, head of the family, 
they surrounded the house 
and shot his 32-year-old son 
Nikolin when he stepped 

OUtSide. killing Trim. 

But the county's chief jus- 
tice, Ndre MoDa, gives a dif- 
ferent version of the police 
raid. He says that the Dodas 
waged a two-hour gun battle 
with the police, in which 
Nikolin Doda was killed, two 
officers injured and the 
other Dodas escaped. 

Sulejmani laments that 
police and judges are cor- 
rupt. They were bound to 
uphold the law of the state, 
he says, but like everyone 
else, they abide by tbe local 
lore. 

The Kanun has kept its 
credibility in Europe's poor- 
est country. Not only was 
Albania cut off from the 
west during the totalitarian 
years, it was-.also Isolated 
from the Communist breth- 
ren in eastern Europe. 

Rreshen, the administra- 
tive centre for the county, is 
home to 8,000 people, and 


another 7,000 live in the sur- 
rounding villages. The 
mayor of Rreshen, Pasbk 
Biba, concedes that there 
have been problems with the 
local police and prosec ut or s . 
But he points to a newly 
appointed police chief as 
proof that the government Is 
trying to crack down on the 
blood foods. 

“The Doda case is the 
result of police incompe- 
tence,” he admits. “One of 
the ™>ln tagkg of thp police 
department is to capture and 
prosecute criminals. That 
incompetence was a main 
factor which brought about 
these social problems.” 

A poor economy - local 
unemployment is around 35 
per cent - and the country's 
descent into anarchy earlier 
this year have exacerbated 
the problems. 

Chief justice Molla says; 
“The only way to atop blood 
feuds is to implement the 
law.” But histoiy is not on 
his side. “The Kanun has 
been the basic law of this 
district for. 500 years, so it is 
very difficult to remove it 
from people's minds.” 
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